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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE 


This Association shall be known as the American Political Science Association. 


ARTICLE 


The encouragement of the scientific study of Politics, Public Law, Administra- 
tion and Diplomacy. 

The Association as such will not assume a partisan position upon any question 
of practical politics, nor commit its members to any position thereupon. 


ARTICLE 


Any person may become a member of this Association upon the payment of 
Three Dollars, and after the first year may continue such by paying an annual fee 
of Three Dollars. By asingle payment of Fifty Dollars or of five payments of Ten 
Dollars each in successive years any person may become a life member, exempt 
from annual dues. 


Each member will be entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Association 
issued during his or her membership. 


ARTICLE IV—Orricers 


The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be elected annually, and of an 
Executive Council consisting ex-officio of the officers above mentioned and fifteen 
elected members, whose term of office shall be three years. These elected members 
shall be divided into three groups of five each, the term of membership of one of 
such groups expiring each year. 

All officers shall be nominated by a Nomination Committee composed of five 
members appointed by the Executive Council, except that the officers for the first 
year shall be nominated by a committee of three to be appointed by the chairman 
of the meeting at which this Constitution is adopted. 

All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the Association 
present at the meeting at which the elections are had. 


ARTICLE V—Dotiss or OFrFricrers 


The President of the Association shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Council, and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
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Council may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall devolve successively 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


of the 
American Political Science Association 


for the year 1913 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association was held at Washington, 
December 30, 1913 to January 1, 1914. The address of Prof. W. W. 
Willoughby, President of the Association, on “The Individual and the 
State,’ appears in the American Political Science Review for February, 
1913. Dr. Ernest Brunken’s paper on “Some Neglected Factors in 
Law Making,” will appear in a later number of the Review. The other 
papers and reports presented at the meeting are published in volume X 
of the Proceedings, which is issued as a supplement to the February 
number of the Review. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held January 1, 
1914, at which the following business was transacted: 

The secretary reported that when the records of the Association came 
to him in January, 1913, there were 1550 members, and that the member- 
ship at the end of the year was substantially the same, more than one 
hundred members having been dropped toward the end of the year be- 
because of non-payment of dues. 

The treasurer reported that the net receipts for the current year had 
exceeded those for the preceding year, but that expenditures had cor- 
respondingly increased. A deficit of $238.93 from 1912 had to be met 
from 1913 receipts, and after meeting this deficit the receipts for 1913 
have not been quite sufficient to meet all expenses. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Association, it had already been 
voted at the Boston meeting in 1912, is to be held in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays of 1914. 

The managing editor of the Review reported that the executive coun- 
cil had approved the following changes on the editorial board: Mr. 
John A. Lapp to succeed Prof. A. R. Hatton; Prof. W. F. Willoughby 
to sueceed Prof. H. J. Ford; Dr. J. M. Mathews to succeed Prof. Jesse 
S. Reeves. 
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The nominating committee, appointed by the president, was composed 
of Profs. J. H. Latané (Chairman), J. W. Garner, W. B. Munro, N. 
Dwight Harris, and F. A. Updyke. The following officers for 1914 were 
nominated and elected: President, John Bassett Moore; First Vice- 
President, Charles E. Merriam; Second Vice-President, George G. Wil- 
son, Third Vice-President, L. S. Rowe; Secretary and Treasurer, W. F. 
Dodd. 

As members of the executive council to serve until December 31, 
1916: Charles McCarthy, W. J. Shepard, N. D. Harris, E. M. Borchard, 
S. Gale Lowrie. 

The following resolutions were presented to the Association by the 
executive council, and were adopted: 


Wuereas, This Association has, as one of its main objects the en- 
couragement of perfect freedom of political discussion; and 

Wuereas, This is essential to the progress of political science; 

Therefore be it resolved: That a committee of three be constituted to 
examine and report upon the present situation in American educational 


‘institutions as to liberty of thought, freedom of speech, and security 


of tenure for teachers of political science. 


That a committee be authorized to codperate with any similar com- 


mittees which may be constituted by other societies in the field of the 
social sciences. 


WHEREAS, it is stated in the annual report of the director of the 
census that material changes are proposed to be made in the publication 
of census information on occupations; and 

WHEREAS such information is absolutely essential in the construc- 
tion of occupational mortality tables and in the furtherance of the study 
of occupational diseases and accidents, and for the use of commissions 
on workmen’s compensation, on prevention of industrial accidents and 
diseases, industrial boards and bureaus, and other public bodies deal- 
ing with these and related subjects; 

WHEREAS a special committee on census methods has recommended 
the abandonment of a complete and scientific tabulation and analysis 
of the occupational data originally collected and incompletely analysed, 
at great expense to the government; and 

Wuereas the present opportunity is the best possible for attaining 
the required information at the least expense, if the existing cards are 
subjected to a second run, and thus tabulated in the required manner 
by age and sex, and this opportunity will be immediately lost if this 
work be not done at this time; 

Be it resolved that the American Political Science Association most 
earnestly protests against the proposed abandonment of the tabulation 
and analysis of the occupational data of the thirteenth census and 
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therefore urgently calls upon congress to make without delay the re- 
quired provision for the preparation and publication of the same. 


Reports of committees on legislative methods, city and county govern- 
ment, and on practical instruction in government were presented at the 
business meeting. A separate session was devoted to instruction in 
government, and the report of the Association’s committee on this sub- 
ject was presented at that time. 


The secretary presents as a part of his report the following minutes 
of business transacted by the executive council and board of editors of 
the Review, meeting jointly: 

At the meeting held at the University Club, Chicago, November 15, 
1913, the following were present: W. W. Willoughby, Ernst Freund, 
J. Q. Dealey, Isidor Loeb, Charles McCarthy, W. A. Schaper, T. F. 
Moran, J. 8. Reeves, J. W. Garner, W. F. Dodd. 

Tentative reports were made by the secretary-treasurer and the 
managing editor of the Review. An enlargement of the Review to 190 
pages was authorized, should the managing editor and the secretary- 
treasurer think this feasible. The printing contract for the Review was 
left within the discretion of the managing editor. The general policy 
of the Review was discussed, and the opinion expressed in favor of 
strengthening the department of legislative notes and of devoting more 
attention to foreign politics. 

Professor Reeves reported with reference to the program, and Pro- 
fessor Willoughby reported with reference to local arrangements for the 
Washington meeting, and the action of the committees having these 
matters in charge was approved. 

Tentative reports of all committees of the Association were received. 
It was agreed that so far as possible committee reports be published in 
full. An appropriation of $25 was made to the committee on city and 
county government. An appropriation not exceeding $250 was contin- 
ued to assist in defraying expenses of members of the executive council 
and board of editors. 

It was voted that the Executive Council hold its next fall meeting in 
Baltimore, November 14, 1914. 


At the meeting held December 31, 1913, and upon adjournment, on 
January 1, 1914, in the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., the follow- 
ing were present: W. W. Willoughby, Herbert Croly, J. Q. Dealey, 
T. F. Moran, J. A. C. Chandler, W. A. Schaper, Robert H. Whitten, 
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J. W. Garner, Ernst Freund, Charles McCarthy, W. B. Munro, W. F. 
Dodd. Prof. Charles G. Haines, chairman of the committee on instruc- 
tion in government, and Prof. Clyde L. King, chairman of the committee 
on city and county government, were also present upon invitation. 

Two resolutions submitted to the executive council were ordered 
presented to the Association. 

It was voted to abolish the committee on state governments and to 
continue the committees which had previously been appointed by the 
Association. The president was authorized to increase the membership 
of the committee on legislative methods. A new committee on ballot 
forms was authorized. An appropriation of $100 was made to the com- 
mittee on instruction in government, and this committee was authorized 
to codperate with the Bureau of Education and with committees of the 
National Municipal League and the National Educational Association. 

The president appointed W. A. Schaper, Robert H. Whitten, and 
Thomas F. Moran a committee to audit the accounts of the treasurer. 
The same committee was authorized to audit the accounts of the com- 
mittee on practical instruction in government; this committee was au- 
thorized to handle its funds through the treasurer of the Association. 
The treasurer was authorized, in his discretion, to bond himself. 

The sum of $250 was appropriated for clerical assistance for the man- 
aging editor of the Review, and $100 was appropriated for legislative 
notes. 

The matter of using somewhat heavier paper in the publication of the 
Proceedings was left to the discretion of the managing editor, as was also 
the matter of publishing important documents in the Review. 

The secretary was instructed to obtain an estimate of the cost of pre- 
paring and issuing an index to the publications of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1913! 


RECEIPTS 
Received from former treasurer, January, $410.84 
Membership dues: 
Subscription dues: 
Received from Boston committee on local arrangements’.............. 75 .97 
EXPENDITURES AGGREGATED 
Clerical assistance to secretary and treasurer..................0000005 282 .28 
Clerical assistance to editor and money advanced..................64+ 189 .83 
Committee on practical methods... 25 .00 
Balance (of which $70 is in trust account)...................0.05- 80.03 


1 Accounts closed, December 20, 1913. 
2 To be used for entertainment at future meetings. 
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We the undersigned committee appointed to audit the accounts of the treas- 
urer have examined the statement of receipts and expenditures together with the 
bank books and cancelled checks and find the same to be correct. 


Wm. A. ScHAPER, 
Rosert H. WHITTEN, 
Tuomas F. Moran. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF PRESENT POLITICAL THEORY 


BY RAYMOND GARFIELD GETTELL 


Trinity College, Conn. 


One of the fundamental differences that distinguish human beings from 
the lower forms of life is their respective relations to their environments. 
All living creatures except man are at the mercy of their surroundings. 
They live under conditions which are not of their making and which are 
but little changed by their efforts. No conscious purpose nor definite 
idea of progress is possible among them. They live in a world of nature 
and are constantly limited by its conditions, being unable to control it or 
to change their own destiny by their own deliberate actions. 

The relation of man to his environment is essentially different.' 
While, in primitive times, man, like the lower creatures, lived at the 
mercy of nature and developed in accordance with the laws of natural 
evolution, a point was reached later when human reason began to modify 
its environment. Natural phenomena were investigated and under- 
stood and conscious direction and purpose gradually replaced the earlier 
and purely physical relation between man and nature. This was the 
case, not only with the physical environment, composed of those geo- 
graphic and climatic conditions and their resultant natural resources, 
within which all life exists, but also of the social environment, composed 
of those ideas, associations and institutions that make up the non- 
physical life of man. In the same way that man began to investigate 
nature, learn her laws, bring her powers under his control, and utilize 
her resources, so man began to question the psychical and social condi- 
tions that surrounded him, to examine their nature, to question their 
authority, and finally to plan deliberate change and progress. All 
early social institutions, therefore, arose and for a time developed un- 
consciously. Only gradually did man realize their existence and the 
possibility of directing or improving them by his own purposeful efforts. 


' Kelly, Government or Human Evolution: Justice, bk. II. 
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Of all these social institutions the state has been one of the most uni- 
versal and most powerful. Some form of organization and authority 
has been found wherever human life has existed, and a sanction of some 
kind has enforced some sort of rules. In the process of human develop- 
ment it was, therefore, inevitable that, man should investigate this insti- 
tution, should attempt to discover its origin, should question or uphold 
its authority, and should dispute over the proper scope of its functions. 
As the outcome of this process arose political theory. The associated 
life of man, arising spontaneously and growing at first without conscious 
direction, came later under the scrutiny of man’s reason; and attempts 
were made, crude enough in the beginning, to explain the nature of 
political phenomena. Increasing powers of observation and of logical 
analysis built up a constantly widening sphere of political speculation, 
and the development of the state in its objective phase of organization 
and activity was, accordingly, accompanied by its subjective phase—the 
theory of the state—in the minds of men. 

It is evident that, at any given time, a close relation must exist between 
the political theory of that period and the actual political conditions then 
existing.? Occasionally, philosophers may speculate concerning the 
ideal state or may draw pictures of political conditions as, in their own 
opinions, they should be. Even this type of political theory, however, 
will, if closely examined, prove to be based on the political ideals of its 
time, and will usually be aimed at certain specific evils to which the 
conditions then prevailing gave rise. Ordinarily, political theories are 
the direct result of objective political conditions. They reflect the 
thoughts and interpret the motives that underlie actual political develop- 
ment. They indicate the spirit and conditions of their age. On the 
other hand, political theories also influence political development. They 
are not only the outgrowth of actual conditions but they, in turn, lead 
men to modify their political institutions. Political theories are thus 
both cause and effect. Changing conditions create new theories; these 
in turn influence actual political methods. 

It therefore follows that much of the political theory of any given time 
is not put into definite or comprehensive statement. It is found tacitly 
underlying the form of actual political organization and methods. 
Where there is one philosopher who is occupied in an impartial attempt 
to build up a complete system of political theory, there are hundreds of 
politicians who are interested in a more or less selfish or one-sided polit- 


2 Willoughby, Political Theories of the Ancient World, Preface. 
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ical principle which they desire to see incorporated into political prac- 
tice. Questions of policy almost always require a broad theoretical 
basis for rejection or approval. Accordingly, political theory must be 
sought, not only in the writings of those who deliberately attempt to 
formulate a systematic statement of its principles, but even more in 
the fugitive and ephemeral opinions of those engaged in actual politics 
and in the public opinion to which they appeal.* The political theory 
of the United States illustrates this fact. Americans have seldom been 
interested in systematic politics; our governmental organization and 
policy have, in fact, been characterized by frequent inconsistencies. 
Yet our whole national history has centered around certain political 
theories which have been powerful enough to cause men to sacrifice for 
them their lives, and which have now become a part of our national 
habit of thought. American patriotism, indeed, is a feeling of rever- 
ence, not so much for the soil or for the citizen as for certain political 
ideals, many of which have commonly been accepted as absolute; some 
at least becoming obstructive to needed change. 

At the present time political theory is of particular interest and im- 
portance.6 The modern state is finding itself, is settling upon its first 
principles, is directing its growth, and deciding upon the proper nature 
and extent of its activities. The tendencies of the times point toward an 
expansion of state function that has enormous possibilities for good or evil. 
In the complex civilization of the present day the relations of state to state 
and of state to individual demand constant adjustment and readjustment; 
and this process should rest upon definite and clearly realized principles 
as to the nature and purpose of political institutions. A knowledge of 
the origin and development of political organizations and ideas is essen- 
tial to any successful attempt at explaining or appreciating those of the 
present, and a realization of the proper purpose and limits of state action 
would both hasten real progress and prevent extreme and a0 attempts 
at the impossible.® 

Moreover, a fundamental change of mental attitude is now revolu- 
tionizing political theory. The former attitude was deductive, based 
on certain axioms as to the traditional nature of political institutions 
and authority. From these premises conclusions were reached by logic 


* Hart, Actual Government, p. xxxiv. 
4 Merriam, American Political Theories. 
5 Beard, ‘‘Politics,’’ Lecture delivered at Columbia University, February, 1908. 


* Willoughby, ‘‘The Value of Political Philosophy” in Political Science Quar- 
terly, December 1907. 
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as to what should be, and political conditions were judged, not in accord- 
ance with actual circumstances, but in accordance with prevailing 
ideals based upon the fundamental assumptions. At present political 
theory is inductive. As Professor Ford says: 


Political phenomena are observed and classified, and generalizations 
are made from data thus collected. . . . . Instead of considering 
first what ought to be, the aim is to consider first what is. As a result, 
treatises on government are appearing that are not doctrinal in character, 
like our older manuals on civics and politics, but are descriptive and 
expository, telling simply and plainly how the public authority under 
consideration is organized, how it works and with what results. They 
are studies of political structure and function, conceived in the same 
scientific spirit as that of a zodlogist examining the fauna of a particular 
region.’ 

It remains to add that political theory is essentially relative in its 
nature. In the past it grew out of actual conditions and of existing 
methods of thought; at present it represents our understanding of the 
political world in which we live and the political ideals in which we be- 
lieve. No theory of the state can be considered as ultimate truth. A 
century hence, under the changed conditions of that time, our present 
attitude toward political problems may seem as crude and absurd as 
many of the theories that have arisen in the past now seem to us. This 
does not, however, diminish the necessity that each age should build up 
for itself a philosophy of the state, based upon its development up to the 
point then reached, upon the actual conditions then existing, and upon 
the ideals of the future then held. 


An analysis of present political theory shows it to be made up of three 
fairly distinct, yet closely interrelated elements. These may be out- 
lined as follows: 


1. HISTORICAL POLITICAL THEORY 


This deals with the past and consists of a body of literature including 
both the ideal speculations and the descriptive accounts of past political 
theorists.2 In addition to the writings of publicists, historical political 
theory includes the principles upon which past political institutions were 
actually based, many of these principles, unrecognized in their own 
times, having been deduced as a result of modern historical knowledge 


7 Ford, ‘The Cause of Political Corruption,”’ in Scribner’s Magazine. January 
1911. 
® Dunning, Political Theories. 
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of past politics. Historical political theory aims to explain the origin 
and development of the state, the conditions that led to its appearance, 
and the laws of its growth. In the uncritical past, when historical 
knowledge was slight and when historical proportion and perspective 
were absent, numerous attempts were made to account for the beginnings 
of political institutions and for the nature of political authority. While 
containing important elements of truth, each of these theories was in- 
complete and one-sided, often because it was developed to uphold some 
preconceived purpose, to support or to attack such authority as then was 
found. Under these circumstances the real facts concerning the origin 
and growth of the state were uaknown or disregarded. Among these 
theories the most important were the divine theory, which considered the 
state as established and directed by the authority of God; the force 
theory, which considered the origin of the state to be the forced subjec- 
tion of the weak to the strong; and the social contract theory, which 
viewed the state as the deliberate creation of individuals by means of a 
voluntary agreement.’ Such theories of state evolution as were found 
depended upon the conditions prevailing at any given time, with little 
effort to relate them to past development or to the general principles of 
political growth. Indeed, the same theory might, by a slight shifting of 
emphasis, be made to explain widely different phases in state evolution. 
Thus the social contract theory, in the hands of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau, served in turn as the support of absolute monarchy, consti- 
tutional monarchy, and democracy. Similarly, the theory of feudalism, 
and the doctrines of church and state were adapted, as needed, to the 
political development of the Middle Ages." 

Only recently have the expansion of historical knowledge, the rise of a 
critical historical attitude, and the acceptance of the theory of evolution 
made possible anything like a satisfactory or logical theory as to the 
origin and development of the state. Even yet our knowledge of the 
early period of political life is incomplete, and several points concerning 
its rise and growth are in dispute. In general, however, the modern 
historical or evolutionary theory views the state neither as divinely 
created nor as the deliberate work of man through either conquest or 
agreement. It sees the state like other social institutions, coming into 
existence unconsciously, at various times and in different ways, as the 
result of a process of natural evolution." The life of men in association, 

* Willoughby, The Nature of the State. pp. 18-88. 

'® Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory. 

" Dealey The Development of the State, chs. i. ii. 
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their bonds of kinship and religion, the need for regulation in securing 
order and protection, codperation for defense or aggression—these 
created organization and authority, the crude beginnings of the state. 
By gradual evolution, under changing conditions and by a process by no 
means uniform, political life became more definite and more universal. 
Men learned first to obey, then to govern themselves. Unconscious 
development gave way to conscious progress, and state growth, influenced 
by external conditions, by changes in other institutions, and by the 


efforts of individuals, formed part of the great world movement of nature 
and man.” 


2. ANALYTICAL OR DESCRIPTIVE POLITICAL THEORY 


This deals with the present, and consists of philosophical concepts 
and principles concerning the nature of the state, its essential attributes, 
and the meaning and justification of its authority. Questions concerning 
the nature of government, sovereignty, liberty, and law, the relation of 
state to state, and of state to individual, must be considered, and a satis- 
factory theory evolved to comprehend the modern state in all its forms 
and relations. 

On essential points as to their nature and organization all advanced 
modern states are in substantial agreement. Modern theory views the 
state as the outward organized manifestation of a conscious spirit of 
political ‘unity. Geographic causes, common interests, the feeling of 
nationality, and political expediency are among the causes that create 
this unity, or general will, as it may be called; and when it is outwardly 
realized in the creation of government, a state exists. All states consist 
of populations, inhabiting definite territories, organized by means of 
governments which express and administer law,—the sovereign will of 
the state. All are legal persons which adjust the mutual rights and 
obligations of their citizens and which determine their relations with 
other states. In a theoretical, or purely legal sense, all are internally 
supreme and externally independent and equal.’* In actual operation, 
the supremacy of internal sovereignty is, of course, limited by the com- 
plex interests and motives that influence the creation and application 
of law, and that determine political policy and methods. In interna- 
tional relations, the theory of legal equality is nullified by actual differ- 


2 Willoughby, The Nature of the State, ch. vi. 


13 Crane, ‘The State in Constitutional and International Law,’’ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, series xxv, nos. 6, 7. 
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ences in size, strength, and wealth; and the theory of independence is 
modified by treaty agreements, by anomalous political situations, such 
as neutralized states, protectorates, and spheres of influence, and by 
practical political dogmas such as the balance of power and the Monroe 
Doctrine." 

Certain questions in modern political theory, for example, the proper 
adjustment of authority and liberty within the state, and the relations of 
states with one another, are still in dispute and will probably never be 
decided satisfactorily to all, since by their very nature they demand 
compromises and must constantly be adapted to changing conditions. 
For several reasons satisfactory agreement concerning all points of analyt- 
ical political theory is difficult. In the first place, it is obvious that 
descriptive political theory dealing with the nature of the state at any 
given time becomes shortly historical political theory, as time passes and 
conditions change. It is always difficult to abandon old theories and 
create new ones in accord with actual facts. Indeed, it is often difficult 
to realize that conditions have changed and to see clearly political insti- 
tutions and methods as they are. Hence the theories of the past linger 
and die hard; legal fictions remain after the circumstances that created 
them have passed away. The theory of the power of the crown in 
England long outlived the actual supremacy of parliament and the estab- 
lishment of the cabinet; in theory, the President of the United States is 
still chosen by the electoral college. The state is always changing and 
the theory that explains it contains naturally certain survivals of theories 
that are outgrown but not yet abandoned. A definite line of separation 
between historical political theory, dealing with the state in the past, 
and analytical political theory, dealing with the state in the present, 
cannot be drawn. 

Besides, observers of political life are always in danger of depending 
too largely on written constitutions and laws, on the skeleton of political 
organization, thereby neglecting the actual working of political institu- 
tions, the administration of the laws, and the influences behind the ob- 
vious governmental machinery. Hence, again, political theory as to the 
nature of the state is likely to be composed largely of generalizations as 
to what the state appears to be, or is intended to be, or ought to be, rather 
than with what it really is. Many reformers have been surprised and 
disappointed to find that some pet scheme, which was expected to work 
in a certain way, actually operated in quite a different way when fitted 
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with the general system of modern political life. What President 
Lowell calls the “physiology of politics,’ the actual operation of govern- 
mental institutions, needs careful consideration; and it is often difficult 
to discover and to comprehend. 

Yet every state must have its political theory. Some general princi- 
ples will guide the statesman and the citizen; every readjustment of 
governmental organization and every policy of governmental adminis- 
tration will be based on some general scheme, more or less definite, and 
more or less comprehensive. It is therefore a service of value to attempt 
any systematic statement of modern political theory, basing it upon 
the consensus of opinion among those best informed, and making every 
effort to fuse it into a harmonious unity that shall include every phase of 
state existence. On such a basis alone can constructive and far-sighted 
plans of reform be erected. 


3. APPLIED POLITICAL THEORY 


This deals with the immediate present and the future, and consists of 
principles and ideals concerning the proper purpose and functions of the 
state. It views the state, not from the standpoint of what it is, but of 
what it does. It observes the state in motion instead of at rest; it 
considers, not organization, but function." It traces present conditions 
and tendencies and it points out the direction and methods of possible 
reform and progress. Such questions as the proper ends of the state, 
the functions that are essential to its existence and those that are op- 
tional, with their relative advantages, fall within its scope. Theories 
ranging all the way from anarchism to socialism show the wide divergence 
of opinion within this field.!7, Whether the state or the individual is the 
more important, to be first considered if the interests of both fail to har- 
monize; whether the functions of the state should be narrowed to the 
least possible interference with individual freedom, or whether the state 
should assume a paternal control over a wide sphere of activity, are prob- 
lems that must be dealt with, if they cannot be solved. 

Here again it is evident that the relation is very close between the 
theory of state function and the theories of state evolution and of state 
organization. Historical political theory furnishes examples of state 


18 Lowell, ‘‘The Physiology of Politics’? in American Political Science Review 
vol. iv, no. 1. 

16 Laboulaye, The Modern State, ch. i. 

17 Garner, Introduction to Political Science, ch. ix. 
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activity in the past and teaches valuable lessons as to probabilities in the 
future. Analytical political theory, which deals with the organs, cannot 
be divorced from applied political theory, which deals with their func- 
tions. What the state is and what the state does are two aspects of the 
same question; neither can be explained without the other. Those who 
believed that the state was of divine origin naturally tended to empha- 
size its importance and the authority of its rulers at the expense of indi- 
vidual liberty. Those who believed that the state resulted from unjust 
aggression were equally desirous to limit its authority or even to revolu- 
tionize its organization. The prevailing theory of the origin and nature 
of the state must profoundly influence the prevailing theory of its purpose 
and proper functions. 

Above all, it should be remembered that in this phase, even more than 
in the others, political theory is relative, changing to meet new needs 
and to satisfy new ideals. The century that glorifies the state may be 
followed by one that emphasizes the individual. Functions best per- 
formed today by private initiative may demand government regulation 
or operation tomorrow. The theory of modern states takes, in the main, 
a middle position.'* It aims at such division of labor as shall secure the 
best interests of mankind and of the individual man. It realizes that 
the state is by no means an evil, and that many things are most satisfac- 
torily dealt with by collective authority. At the same time it recognizes 
the value of individual initiative and competition, and leaves to each 
citizen a considerable sphere of free action. Without laying down gen- 
eral rules, it deals with problems as they arise, viewing them in the light 
of existing conditions and aiming to adjust with most satisfactory general 
results the interests of the individual and of society. 

All questions concerning the proper end or purpose of the state!® must 
center around the fundamental relations that underlie all political 
science—those of state to individual and of state to state, in other words, 
the internal and external phases of state existence and activity. There 
are, therefore, three units to be noted: the individual, the state, and the 
collection of states that comprise the world as a whole. The welfare of 
each of these units must be considered and their interests may not always 
bethe same. The authority to determine the relative importance of these 
interests lies, not in the individual nor in the combination of states, but 
in each state separately. This authority is, of course, largely influenced 
by the demands of the individuals included in the state and by the 
pressure of international interests and relations. 


18 Leroy Beaulieu, The Modern State, ch. v. 
‘8 Bluntschli, The Theory of the State, bk. v. 
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In general, states have, up to the present time, subordinated the wel- 
fare of the world at large to that of their citizens and to the needs of their 
own existence. National rivalries have been stronger than international 
unity. Within the state there has been considerable difference of 
opinion as to the relative importance of the individual and of the state, 
sometimes resulting in a paternal despotism or a socialistic commune, 
when the welfare of the state has been emphasized; sometimes resulting 
in an unregulated individualism, when the individual man, rather than 
the social group, has been given first place. Obviously, in the majority 
of cases the welfare of individual, state, and civilization in general are 
closely interrelated. What promotes the interests of the average man 
will ordinarily be for the advantage of his state, and of the community of 
states. However, this is not always the case, and the relative weight 
given to these various interests determines largely the attitude and the 
policy of each state as to its proper sphere of action. 

Before the state, in the proper political sense of the term, could be said 
to exist, the relation of individuals, one to another, and of all to the com- 
mon authority, had to be determined. This, then, was the primary 
purpose of the state, and it still remains its chief function. The adjust- 
ment of sovereignty to liberty, the maintenance of order and security, 
the establishment of a government and of a sphere of individual free- 
dom—these first demanded attention, and their chief object was to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of individuals, to make possible a 
peaceful and organized social existence, and to secure safety from exter- 
nal danger. Such a process was, indeed, one of the first steps out of 
barbarism, and it was in the beginning unconscious and undirected. 

To accomplish this purpose, chief emphasis was laid on authority and 
obedience.2® The sanction of custom and religion was added to physical 
force and to such public opinion as then existed. Primitive man had 
first to acquire discipline and subordination; the whole power of the 
state was exercised by the government and individual freedom was 
impossible, because unsafe. Hence, the theory naturally arose that con- 
sidered the state to be an end in itself. No part of the life of the individ- 
ual was free from its interference or authority; every detail of his con- 
duct was minutely regulated and no conception of individual interests, 
as distinct from general interests, was possible. Such was the theory of 
the state that prevailed among the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans; and, to a greater or less degree, it has accompanied the rise of 
political life wherever found.” 

20 Bagehot, Physics and Politics, pp. 25-30. 

21 Esmein, Droit Constitutionnel, p. 377. 
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This condition, however, if permanent, leads to stagnation. After its 
end has been accomplished, that is, after the disposition to obey law and 
to observe order has been established, it must be modified before further 
progress can take place. A certain sphere of free action must then be 
allowed to the individual. The state must mark out a field, narrow at 
first, but widening as political intelligence and interest grows, within 
which it guarantees the individual against interference at the hands, not 
only of other individuals, but also of the government. Within this 
field individuals or non-political associations of individuals are to be 
unmolested, though they may be aided, by the state. 

The creation, then, of the respective spheres of authority and liberty, 
their adjustment from time to time as conditions change, the organization 
of government to create and administer the will of the state within the 
field of authority, the determination of the political privileges and the 
civil rights of its citizens—these form the primary ends of the state 
and must be accomplished in order that there may be a state, in order 
that men may live peaceful and orderly and safe lives in organized 
association.” 

When this primary purpose of the state is in a fair way toward realiza- 

tion, a secondary end becomes important. During the process of es- 
tablishing government and liberty, of maintaining order and justice, the 
state becomes conscious of its own existence. It realizes its own unity 
and sets to work to perpetuate and strengthen its own life. This necessi- 
tates certain activities both within the state and without. The state 
must perfect its internal unity and must safeguard its external inde- 
pendence. To this end efforts will be made to secure definite and natural 
territorial frontiers, to surround the state on all sides with natural 
barriers—mountains or the sea—and to strengthen its exposed sides by 
fortifications and garrisons, or by treaty agreements with its neighbors. 
“fforts will also be made to perfect the ethnic homogeneity of its people. 
Regulations will be set up against promiscuous immigration and efforts 
will be made to secure uniformity of race, language and religion, to de- 
velop a feeling of national solidarity. Other states will be watched with 
a jealous eye lest they grow too wealthy or too powerful. Tariff bar- 
riers will be established and Balance of Power theories arise. 

The secondary aim of the state becomes, therefore, by this process, 
the perfection of its own national life. Instead of acting only as an 
arbiter to maintain peace and security, the state takes an active part in 
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promoting the common welfare. No rights of the individual are allowed 
to stand in the way of this purpose. The needs of the state may demand 
the sacrifice of the citizen. If the existence of the state is threatened, 
the lives of all its members are at its disposal and may be freely spent in 
war. The state, through taxation, may deprive the individual of his 
property, to be used as it may see fit. Whatever cannot be done effi- 
ciently or economically by private individuals or associations, or what- 
ever affects the public welfare, may be regulated or managed by the 
state. Tariffs or subsidies may build up one interest or section and 
destroy another. Evidently the purpose aimed at in this process is the 
establishment of a number of well-organized, powerful states, each de- 
termining the relation of sovereignty to liberty in its own organization 
from the standpoint of both individual and state needs, and each deter- 
mining its relation to other states from the standpoint chiefly of its own 
safety and aggrandizement. 

However, this process leads to a third, and what may be considered 
the final, purpose of the state—a process just beginning. The relations 
arising among states, at first largely hostile in nature, lead in time to 
mutual understandings and interests. An international public opinion 
develops, commercial relations and means of communication and inter- 
course bind the whole civilized world into a unity. Intermarriage and 
migration break down ethnic differences. Improved means of transpor- 
tation diminish the influence of natural barriers, religious toleration arises 
and imitation creates a civilization fairly uniform over a large part of the 
earth. Under these conditions the interests of the world as a whole loom 
large and receive consideration, even when they conflict with the interests 
of its component political units. Altruism, in addition to egoism, be- 
comes a national as well as an individual virtue.** This attitude is as 
yet only imperfectly realized, but many indications point to its further 
extension. International understanding and sympathy, international 
agreements, conferences, and organizations, and the expansion of inter- 
national law and adjudication illustrate this tendency. The formation 
of colonial empires, composed of divergent and scattered parts, is break- 
ing down the geographic and ethnic unity upon which the modern na- 
tional states are based. The efforts of states to educate and civilize 
inferior peoples and to aid worthy projects, wherever found, show ¢ 
feeling of responsibility and duty regardless of political boundaries; and 
some things, for example, science, literature and art, are little affected by 
the separation of mankind into separate governmental units. 


24 McKechnie, The State and the Individual, ch. xi. 
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The final aim of the state would thus be the furthering of the civiliza- 
tion and progress of the world.* In this process, it might, of course, 
sacrifice its own existence; it would certainly lose much of its external 
independence. Just as the perfection of national life demands the 
subordination of the individual, so the perfection of international life 
demands the subordination of the state. Modern states have not yet 
reached the point where they are willing to sacrifice their national 
independence and identity, and considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the relative advantages and disadvantages that would result if it 
were accomplished. Just as the relation of state to individual gave rise 
to numerous difficulties, now fairly well adjusted, yet by no means finally 
or unanimously settled; so the relation of state to state creates problems 
whose solution is far from being in sight. The relative value of individ- 
ual, state, and civilization in general, and the proper adjustments of 
each to secure the best net results—these are the questions upon whose 
answer depends the proper statement as to the end and purpose of the 
state. The end to which a state, at any given time, should chiefly direct 
its efforts depends, of course, upon the point that has been reached in its 
development. No state is in a position to extend its national influence 
and authority until it has set its own house in order and arranged satis- 
factorily its own organization and its relation to its component individ- 
uals. Neither can a state further the progress of civilization beyond its 
own boundaries until it has developed its peculiar national genius. 
These aims show a historical order as well as a development of philo- 
sophical conception; and the existence, side by side, of states with various 
points of view as to their main purpose, due to the stage of their political 
development, further complicates the already great difficulties in the 
way of a general consensus of political purpose.” 

Moreover, these ends are closely interrelated and very delicately 
balanced. Each succeeding end is based upon the one that preceded it, 
which, when accomplished, becomes the means by which the following end 
is secured. That is, the establishment of authority and liberty serves 
as the basis for the development of political unity and solidarity, and 
this in turn lays the foundation for the progress of civilization in general. 
At the same time, each succeeding purpose lays a strain on the preceding 
stage which weakens or threatens to destroy it. No state can turn its 
attention to foreign affairs and play an important part in world politics 
without withdrawing attention from internal affairs, with resultant 
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dangers of political corruption or unsolved domestic problems. No 
state can shoulder the burden of elevating an inferior people without 
placing this burden upon its own citizens.2”7 No state can promote the 
cause of civilization without diminishing the intensity of its own patriot- 
ism and national spirit. Hence, consideration must be given, not only 
to the proper means of attaining each of these ends, considered separately 
but also to the proper shifting of emphasis from one to the other, each of 
which is valuable and necessary, and to the modifications that must be 
made in each so that the others may, at the right time, be brought into 
evidence. The purpose of the modern state, accordingly, includes a 
more or less composite aim at securing order and justice for its citizens, 
providing for its own continued and developing existence, and promoting 
the progress of the world at large. The proper adjustment among these 
and the proper means of securing each of them opens up many important 
questions. 

The modern theory of the state, then, consists of a historical survey of 
its origin and growth, of a critical and legal analysis of its nature, ele- 
ments, organization, and relations, and of a philosophical and ethical 
conception of its ends and functions.”* For this study material is drawn 
from historical data, from past political theory, and from present politi- 
cal conditions and ideals. Modern theory is further influenced by the 
prevailing mode of thought and the accepted ethical standards. While 
dealing with the concrete manifestations of various and diverse forms of 
political organization, the principles that underlie the state in the ab- 
stract, the universal phenomena of political life, are being discovered, 
analyzed, and classified. From all this material may be built up a theory 
of the state, viewing it as an organized whole, as the natural outgrowth of 
conditions in nature and among men, and as performing many and valua- 
ble services for the individual and for humanity. 


27 Reinsch, World Politics, pp. 347-356. 
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A DEFINITION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


BY ROBERT LANSING 
Washington, D. C. 


The consideration of a subject like “Sovereignty” leads a man, who has 
had little cause to study such questions in the abstract, into an unwonted 
field of thought, where he finds himself involved in a maze of theories, 
which, in their application at least, are confusing on account of the differ- 
ent premises and concepts upon which they rest. 

I realize that it is more or less presumptuous for a layman in political 
science to enter this field of philosophy with the purpose of contributing 
anything to the general knowledge of a subject, into which many of those 
here present have gone much further and much deeper than I have been 
or can ever expect to go in the formulation and application of a correct 
definition. Having, however, in a moment of unwisdom set my hand to 
the plow I will not look back, nor will I offer apology for what I have to 
say on the ground that it will be the utterance of inexperience, warranted 
as I would be in making such a plea. 

The thing, which has especially impressed me in my examination of 
the writings of publicists on the nature and sphere of sovereignty, is the 
artificial character of the theories, which have been advanced, and of the 
methods of treatment, which have been generally employed. This 
seems to be true whether the writer is dealing with sovereignty alone or 
as a part of a theory covering law, jurisprudence, or political institutions. 
Frequently too a theory is founded on a legal fiction, which will not stand 
the test of fact. 

Apparently the process of thought adopted in many cases by the advo- 
cate of a theory is to formulate the theory first and then to seek out his- 
torical facts to support his preconceived ideas, unduly omitting facts in 
Opposition or moulding them to meet his views. 

To one, whose experience has been in the practical rather than the 
theoretical field of law, such a method of theorizing appears to be highly 
unscientific and prejudicial to the truth. Heaven knows that the science 
of law, in theory and in practice, is already sufficiently burdened with a 
reputation for relying upon fictions, so that those, who teach and prac- 
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tice it, ought to be specially careful to avoid artificial premises in the con- 
struction of theories. 

We live in a utilitarian age, when the actual and practical dominate 
human thought. Men today want a theory which works, which stands 
the test when applied to facts, which is not perforated with exceptions. 
Theories of that sort win the approbation of mankind, while the old type 
of theory, however adroitly reasoned, is viewed with suspicion. It 
seems to me that we ought to eliminate fine-spun logic and attenuated 
argument, those shreds of mediaeval philosophy which still persist and 
tincture modern thought with assumption and unreality. We should 
see in the popular reception of Pragmatism the spirit of the times and 
deal with things as they are rather than with things as they might be. 

Following the normal course of thought then (and I mean by “nor- 
mal,” unrestricted by limitations imposed by a particular type of the- 
ory), we may begin the present discussion with the proposition that a 
political energy or a political institution finds its origin in such causes 
as the association of man with man, the intellectual development of an 
age or race, the environment of a particular community. So too the 
concept of a political energy or a political institution should be based 
primarily upon attributes founded in nature rather than upon those 
founded in theory, attributes, which can be applied universally to social 
conditions regardless of the state of social development or the recognition 
of law as a political force. 

No doubt it will be charged that the foregoing method of treatment 
results in confusing sociological and legal theories and that their spheres 
should be kept distinct. From the view point of the specialist this may 
be true, but it can in no way affect the value of a theory to the practical 
thinker, who in his search for the truth follows the facts into whatever 
path they may lead him. 

To illustrate in connection with our present subject: It seemsto me 
of very little value to assert as a condition precedent that Sovereignty 
shall be considered as a concept of law (I do not here differentiate be- 
tween constitutional and international law), that it is a legal creature 
functioning through law and is at the same time a source of law. I pre- 
sume that it is too great regard for practicality, which prevents an ap- 
preciation of the logic of this proposition; if so, I plead guilty. It re- 
minds me very forcibly of the old riddle, ‘‘ What would be the result if a 
snake began to swallow his own tail and kept on swallowing?” How a 
thing can produce and at the same time be the offspring of another thing 
is a problem, which I think would have vexed the Schoolmen of eight 
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centuries ago, those philosophic gymnasts who delighted in propounding 
and discussing unanswerable questions. 

Enough has been said to indicate that, in a consideration of sovereign- 
ty, no good purpose is served, in my opinion, by declaring that it is a 
subject which belongs to a particular branch of political science. To do 
so seems to me to place an arbitrary limitation upon its sphere of opera- 
tion, a limitation, which, until it has been established by facts, is entirely 
hypothetical. Ido not say that such a limitation does not exist. It may 
exist. But, if it does exist, let it be proven rather than assumed as a 
basic hypothesis, to which the facts must be made to conform. 

It seems to me that the practical mode of considering a subject like 
the present one is to determine its nature from political phenomena, to 
seek for it natural rather than artificial qualities, to widen or contract its 
sphere of exercise so that it may apply generally as to time and place— 
in a word, to give to sovereignty a meaning, which accounts for certain 
manifestations in a politically organized community which would other- 
wise appear to deny the normal rule of cause and effect. 

In pursuing this method it is evident that simplicity of form in com- 
munities and political institutions is preferable because of the facility 
of analysis; and it is also evident that this simplicity will be found in the 
barbarous state of human society. Necessarily this leads us into the 
domain of sociology. 

A primitive community originates in the gregarious impulse inherent 
in human nature rather than from any process of reasoning by the indi- 
viduals, who compose it. It is the physical, not the intellectual, in 
savages, which causes them to associate. Animal passions, fear, and the 
chances of birth and situation are among the primary causes. Later, as 
a community increases in numbers and civilization, there is evidenced 
an energy, which with more or less tenacity keeps the members of the 
community united. This energy, which is in fact manifest from almost 
the moment of origin, is the controlling factor in a community giving to 
it continuance and a rudimentary political organization. 

Like all that pertains to human society in a barbarous state this energy 
is physical; it is only in the higher stages of development that man per- 
mits his conduct to be affected by rational, moral and religious influ- 
ences. This physical energy of the savage is necessarily strength of 
body. No other human force is known to the physical man. As in the 
case of gregarious animals a savage man, because of superior muscular 
development and vigor, compels his fellows in a community to submit 
to his will either by the employment of force or from fear of physical 
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punishment. He commands and is obeyed because he can compel 
obedience. 

This fundamental energy, which is the binding force in the most 
primitive forms of society and continues its functions, though modified 
by intellectual influences, in the higher types of communities, seems to 
me to be entitled to the term “‘sovereignty.”’ We think of sovereignty— 
and I mean by “we’’ mankind in general—as the supreme and vital ele- 
ment in a political state, without which it cannot exist in an organized 
form or possess those other attributes, which enter into the concept of a 
state. 

I do not ignore the fact that there has been a marked change in theidea 
of sovereignty held by publicists who have written since Bodin advanced 
his theory in the sixteenth century, a change due, I believe, largely to the 
influence of legalism and its increasing popularity during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Change, however, is not necessarily progress. 
Indeed, not infrequently the earlier thinkers seem to me to have come 
nearer the truth being unhampered by conventions and uninfluenced by 
the opinions of others. To discuss the merits of the different concepts 
of sovereignty which have been advanced in the last three hundred years 
would lead us unavoidably into a consideration of the political and legal 
theories of their authors, a field of investigation far too extensive to 
enter at the present time. 

It will have to suffice for the purpose of this discussion to pursue an 
independent line of thought without reference to a particular theory and 
without criticism of the works of publicists, however authoritative such 
works have become. 

Following, therefore, the proposed method of analysis by confining 
the present consideration to small communities with simple institutions 
and applying the suggested concept of sovereignty to the phenomena of 
life in such communities, it is apparent that the individual, who has the 
bodily strength to impose his will upon all the other members of the com- 
munity, possesses the supreme political authority. View it from what 
point you will, give to the intellect, the emotions, the conscience, their 
highest place in influencing human conduct, and you must come back to 
the naked fact, confirmed by history as well as by reason, that political 
mastery depends upon the physical power to coerce. 

I cannot attempt here to trace the phenomena of political existence 
from those of the primitive tribal community up through those of the 
more complex types, which have developed patriarchal, patriarchal- 
tribal, monarchic, democratic, and representative systems of govern- 
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ment, and show how in each type physical might continues to be the 
fundamental energy in spite of the restrictions which art has attempted 
to place upon it.' 

This I know can be done, but I must ask you now to assume it as a 
fact, and pass to the consideration of a question, which has reason- 
ably been asked by those who are opposed to the idea that the essence 
of sovereignty is physical power. 

The question is this: Should not the term “sovereignty” be applied 
to the supreme will in a political state rather than to the supreme power? 

This is manifestly a fair question, and one, which disciples of that 
school of philosophy, which considers law to be as all-pervading in human 
society as electricity is in nature, will answer affirmatively. Sovereignty 
from their point of view could hardly be considered anything other than 
the supreme will in a state. Supreme will, when declared, becomes law; 
and law thus becomes dominant in the state being the only channel 
through which sovereignty can find expression. 

While appreciating the force of this concept of sovereignty, and under- 
standing, I believe, the influence of the word “law” upon those who 
advocate it, the weakness of the definition of sovereignty as ‘‘ will’’ lies, 
in my opinion, in the artificial type of supremacy which it is necessary to 
assume if it is adopted. What is it, which makes a particular will su- 
preme in a state, whether it be considered the will of a person, a body of 
persons, or the state as a juristic person? Can it be anything in fact 
other than the power of the one, who wills, to compel obedience? I 
know that it may be asserted that supremacy of will depends upon legal 
right, but who can proclaim a legal right except the supreme will? You 
see we get back to the old question of the snake swallowing his own tail 
the moment we introduce law as a source of real superiority. But, if 
law is not the source, there appears none other in human society save 
physical might. 

This conception of the supremacy of brute force in a state may 
appear to be a barbarous doctrine distinctly out of harmony with 
the modern spirit, which exalts law above every force in society 
and considers all political phenomena to be produced by it or sub- 
ject to it. ‘The reign of law” is an agreeable phrase to the present 


‘An application of this concept of sovereignty to various forms of government 
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generation and the idea, which it conveys, is given a preéminent place in 
modern thought. On the other hand, the suggestion that physical 
strength dominates law and right in the political life of the world is dis- 
pleasing, if not abhorrent, to the moralist as well as the legalist of the 
present day. But, however strong may be the prejudice in favor of law 
as a positive force, it appears to me impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the legal right to exercise the supreme will over a community fails 
to confer upon its legal possessor a real supremacy, unless the possessor 
of the physical power permits such exercise. When that permission is 
granted, either positively or passively, is not the will of the possessor of 
the physical power actually supreme, whatever may be the legal fiction 
as to the right to exercise the supreme will? 

It is axiomatic that will must be exercised in every act of sovereignty, 
however it is defined, but will cannot be exercised without the consent of 
the one possessing the physical power to choose between obedience and 
disobedience to such will. Consent itself is an act of will. The consent 
of the physical master is an act of the will, but the will of the master. 
Whatever may be the legal status of the one who wills, the supremacy in 
fact rests with the one who is the stronger physically. That a man or 
a body of men in a community can possess the supreme might and not 
possess the supreme will appears to me to be paradoxical. 

Thus, whether the supreme political authority is considered to be a 
manifestation of will or a manifestation of strength, the proposition 
stands that such authority belongs to the possessor of the superior 
physical might. To me the word “sovereignty” conveys an idea of 
completeness, of sufficiency, of unrestricted domination, of an authority 
from which there can be no appeal, so that I cannot dissociate supremacy 
of will from the power to compel obedience. 

I have no doubt that some of those present think that I have failed to 
give proper value to the concept of a political state as a juristic person 
and that what is meant in legal theory by supreme will is the supreme 
will of the state, and not the will of an individual or a body of individuals 
within the state. I realize that, from the point of view of the legalist, 
who would subject all political phenomena, even the state itself, to legal 
formule, this idea is in harmony with the general theory which he advo- 
cates. 

With neither the idea nor the theory am lin accord. To hold the view 
that a state is a creation of law rather than a product evolved from a prim- 
itive community through a process of political unification by means of 
human might appears to me to deny the results of actual experience and 
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to adopt a fiction. The value of this assumption to legal theory is clear; 
in fact, if the theory of the paramount authority of law in human affairs 
is accepted, the idea seems indispensable; but applied to the proposition 
that a community as a political organism is the resultant of an evolution 
through natural causes it finds no place until by ‘the exercise of sov- 
ereignty a legal system has come into operation and law has impressed 
new and more or less artificial relations upon the members of the 
community. 

An organized political society, the result of natural development from 
the primitive community, may, even before legality becomes manifest, 
be said to possess supreme power and supreme will, because somewhere 
among its members there is an individual or a body of individuals who 
has the physical power to impose his will or their collective will upon all 
the persons and over all the territory of the community. Whether the 
individual or the body of individuals acts directly or through an agent 
his announced will becomes the law of the community. If the possessor 
of the supreme power chooses to give the state a specific legal character 
and to declare it to have certain legal attributes, such character and 
attributes exist so far as the members of the state are concerned; but 
clearly their existence is legal rather than actual, a product of the human 
mind rather than of nature. 

Eliminating the idea of corporate possession, because it appears to be 
a legal proposition and not a fact, it is evident that the locus of the 
sovereignty in a state can only be truly determined by the exercise of 
physical power between opposing individuals or factions, that is, by 
matching strength against strength. Such a contest in a small com- 
munity of savages might be a single combat, but in large communi- 
ties it would be a civil war or else, if by threat of violence, a bloodless 
revolution. Thus the possession of the sovereignty in England was 
manifested when the lords and barons compelled King John to sign 
Magna Charta, when the people during the Puritan revolution wrested 
the government from the nobility, and when they again asserted their 
supreme political authority in the revolution of 1688. So in France the 
overthrow of the monarchy in 1792 and the destruction of the legal 
prerogatives of the aristocracy and clergy demonstrated that the French 
people possessed the physical strength to compel obedience to their will. 

The Civil War in the United States is another historical event, in 
which the locus of the sovereignty was conclusively shown through an 
exercise of force. The method of determining in whom the sovereignty 
of the Federal State legally rested was provided in the organic law by 
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furnishing a means of amending it. This method was ignored and 
those possessing the superior physical power established their supreme 
political authority by force. The legal right of a State to secede from the 
Union was tested, not by the constitutional process but by a resort to 
brute strength. The right of secession was denied by the possessors of 
the superior might and they manifested their collective will by compell- 
ing submission on the part of those who asserted the right. The denial 
of the right was never incorporated into the organic law by the process 
of legislation, but it was none the less established by an exercise of 
sovereignty that secession was illegal. And this act demonstrated the 
actual rather than the legal locus of the sovereignty in the United States. 

From the point of view of those, who maintain that sovereignty is the 
supreme will of the state as a juristic person and that it is not the collec- 
tive physical power of a defined or undefined body of individuals within 
the state sufficiently strong to compel obedience, the operation of the 
sovereignty, when a civil war is in progress, seems to be difficult of ex- 
planation. I assume that as plausible a theory as any is that the 
sovereignty of the state is, in its legislative operation, suspended until 
such time as domestic peace and order are restored and enacted law 
resumes its function in the regulation of human conduct in the state. 
This theory, however, does not remove entirely the difficulties of the 
situation. It appears to deny the supremacy of the legally sovereign will 
during the continuance of the war, for the act of suspension, if com- 
pulsory, disproves its supremacy. Remembering that, the theory is that 
sovereignty is only manifested through law, one may pertinently ask: 
What laws continue to be in force during the period of domestic strife? 
What legislative authority exists? Does not the right to legislate depend 
upon the power to enforce? Is the mental power to will or the physical 
power to coerce the controlling factor in determining what is law in fact? 

Viewing the situation from the natural in contradistinction to the legal 
standpoint, the physical strength of a faction, a party or a body of in- 
dividuals in a state must be superior, and in asserting itself in actual 
conflict with those, who deny such superiority, it furnishes conclusive 
evidence of its physical superiority, and by its exercise compels the ac- 
knowledgment that the collective will of its possessors is supreme. 

My proposition, however primitive in origin it may seem, is this: That 
civil war, whether it is termed an insurrection, a rebellion or a revolu- 
tion, is the practical process, by which the possession of the sovereignty 
in a state is determined as a fact, and that through no operation of law in 
time of peace can such possession be actually determined. 
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It may be assumed as a legal principle that sovereignty is possessed by 
all the individuals in a state considered as a corporate body, but domes- 
tic strife with the resulting entire or partial suspension of the operation 
of enacted law disproves the truth cf the assumption. It is a fiction, 
which becomes evident the instant one party in a state denies by physical 
resistance that another party, which has been in control of the machinery 
of government, can compel obedience to enacted law. In one or the 
other party the actual sovereignty will be shown to reside by the outcome 
of the conflict. 

When, however, domestic tranquillity prevails in a state and the 
physical energies of its members are turned into peaceful channels, the 
actual possession of the sovereignty cannot be subjected to the ultimate 
test. The physical might of one party cannot be measured with the 
physical might of another party without destroying that desirable condi- 
tion of a state at peace, which is conducive to its industrial expansion and 
the acquisition of knowledge and wealth by its people. In these circum- 
stances an artificial method of determining the locus of the sovereignty 
becomes imperative, as there must be some means of selecting agents to 
announce and put into force rules of conduct, if political organization, 
public safety and private rights are to be preserved. 

In the political systems of modern civilized states the method adopted, 
with but few exceptions, is to recognize the authority of majorities. It 
is generally accepted that “majority rule” is founded on the precept, 
that men are politically equal, but a critical consideration of the idea in 
the light of facts will, I think, convince you that it is based upon the 
assumption that each individual, who is by law granted political rights, 
is the physical equal of every other individual possessing similar rights. 
Sequent to this assumption is the further assumption that the ma- 
jority of the individuals so empowered are possessed of the superior phys- 
ical might in the state, that is, of the sovereignty. 

Until recent years the limitation of the suffrage to males, who had 
attained manhood and presumably full muscular vigor, carried out in a 
marked degree the idea that physical qualifications were essential to a 
participation in the declaration of the will of those possessing the sover- 
eignty in astate. The introduction of female suffrage into certain polit- 
ical systems (which there is not time to consider here) rests upon entirely 
different principles, which are fundamentally moral; nevertheless its 
introduction gives further evidence of the tendency in modern thought 
to supplant the more natural standards with those which are artificial. 

History proves to us that the form of government in a state is usually 
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determined by force, though in some instances by legal processes. In 
the former case a minority of the individuals in a state may and fre- 
quently does decide the form of government. In the latter case the 
majority of individuals being presumed to possess the power to compel 
obedience, their expressed will controls. Thus the organic law of a state 
springs from a natural source or from an artificial source, as the physical 
power is manifested in fact or is assumed to be possessed. 

In a state, where the form of government is representative republican, 
the legal presumption, that the sovereignty is possessed by a majority of 
an electorate, which is limited in numbers by legally defined qualifica- 
tions, is further shown by the choice of representatives and the delega- 
tion to them of powers to perform the necessary functions of government. 
That these chosen representatives are the agents of the actual possessors 
of the sovereignty is manifestly presumptive. It may or may not be 
true in fact. The law in times of domestic peace declares it to be 
true, but a successful rebellion may prove conclusively the falsity of the 
presumption by depriving the legally chosen representatives of the 
governmental authority delegated to them, while, on the other hand, an 
unsuccessful rebellion may convert the presumption into an established 
fact. 

In the case of successful resistance to an existing government the 
practical result is that the law of its creation is repealed by force; the 
real possession of the sovereignty takes the place of the artificial posses- 
sion; actuality supplants legality; fact destroys fiction. 

But, whether it is a time of internal strife, when the actual possession 
of the sovereignty is manifest, or a time of internal peace, when the 
majority of an electorate are presumed to possess the sovereignty, the 
fact remains that a large number of the members of a state cannot exer- 
cise their individual wills since they are opposed to the collective will of 
the possessors of the sovereignty. Those who are in opposition must 
either obey, because of the superior strength of the dominant body or 
because of their voluntary submission to enacted law, or else they must 
put the question of the possession of the sovereignty to the test by forci- 
bly resisting the declared will of those who claim to have the superior 
power. 

If the foregoing reasoning is correct—and I wish to say again that it 
seems to be a brutal doctrine hostile to the popular idea of the supremacy 
of law in the civilized world—the following propositions are true; that 
all the individuals composing a state do not share in the possession of 
the sovereignty; that it is located actually in the body of individuals 
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determined or undetermined, who possess the physical might to compel 
obedience to their collective will; and that it is located legally in a major- 
ity of a limited electorate in a republic, or, in other types of states, in 
a special group of individuals designated by law. 

As to the theory that a state as a juristic person possesses the sover- 
eignty, it has to be assumed that it functions through majorities, but it 
must be understood that majorities are, when introduced into a political 
system, creations of law, and that they are not inherent in human 
society. To ignore a minority, which may be stronger physically than a 
majority and thereby able to put into operation its will in spite of the 
announced will of the majority, is to place legal supremacy over actual 
supremacy, to clothe the impotent with a fictitious power. It is the 
exaltation of law over physical might by crediting law with a superiority 
which it does not and cannot possess in fact. 

It comes to this then, that a state, when viewed from within, certainly 
does not as an entirety possess the sovereignty, though it is possessed by 
certain individuals who are within the state. 

Viewed from outside the state, however, a state, as I have said, may 
be considered to possess the sovereignty since its possession is within 
the limits of the state. It seems to me, therefore, that in a considera- 
tion of the relations between states it is not improper to speak of a 
state ‘possessing sovereignty’’ or to use the expression “a sovereign 
state.” 

The relations between states form the province of international law, 
and it is customary to speak of a state in its character as a subject of 
international law as “sovereign and independent.’”’ Independence is a 
condition essential to a state’s legal equality with other states in the 
family of nations. 

But what is this condition of independence other than a condition in 
which there exists among the members of a state a body of individuals 
who have the power to make their collective will supreme within the 
state? Independence is clearly but an external manifestation of sover- 
eignty; that is, the possession of sovereignty within a state confers 
upon it internationally a legal condition of independence. 

I know that it has been denied that sovereignty is a proper term in 
international law, and that it is asserted that it belongs exclusively to 
constitutional law, and that the fundamental attribute of statehood from 
the external point of view is independence alone. I would like to discuss 
here the question as to whether independence is a condition in fact or one 
created by legal presumption, but there is not time to do so. I can only 
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say that I do not at all agree with those who refuse to consider sovereign- 
ty a term of international law. 

In the first place, since the condition of independence is a manifestation 
of the possession of sovereignty within a state, and, conversely, depend- 
ence is a condition which shows that sovereignty is not possessed within 
a so-called state, I can see no good reason for avoiding a normal process 
of thought by attempting to separate two ideas which are manifestly 
interdependent. In fact I do not see how this can be done logically 
without assuming that sovereignty is a creature of law and that law is 
limited to the definition of John Austin that it is a command by a polit- 
ical superior to a political inferior. 

In the second place international law deals with questions which arise 
when the sphere of one sovereignty conflicts with the sphere of another 
sovereignty, that is, when the possessors of the two sovereignties claim 
the same field over which their wills are supreme. The natural result of 
such conflicting claims is war to determine which sovereignty is actual 
over the subject in dispute, though modern enlightened sentiment, in 
order to avoid the loss and suffering incident to war, seeks to settle 
the respective claims by judicial process. In either case, however, the 
question to be determined is which sovereignty is dominant over the 
subject of controversy. 

In the third place, when there is a dispute within a state as to whether 
the existing government does or does not represent the real possessors of 
the sovereignty and the locus of the sovereignty is subjected to the test of 
civil war, it becomes necessary for a foreign government to consider in 
what body of individuals within the state, where the war is being waged, 
the sovereignty is located. Having decided this question in accordance 
with its judgment, it recognizes as the true agent of the possessors of the 
sovereignty the government established by the one or the other of the 
warring factions. After such recognition, if a reasonable doubt remains 
as to the locus of the sovereignty, a government may recognize the other 
party to the conflict as a belligerent. This recognition of belligerency 
permits the foreign government to regulate its conduct to the combat- 
ants by different rules from those applicable when belligerency is not 
recognized. 

If, however, neither of the contending parties exhibit marked supe- 
riority in the conflict, so that the issue of the war is most uncertain, a 
foreign government may be justified in recognizing neither party as the 
possessor of the sovereignty, but wait to do so until one of them has es- 
tablished its claim by force of arms. 
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The decision in either of the foregoing cases as to the recognition of the 
governmental agents of one party or the other should depend upon the 
fact as to whether or not the party has established and can presumably 
maintain a stable government, possessing the power to perform its 
international obligations. Stability of government rests entirely upon 
the physical might to compel obedience and not upon a legal right to 
command, unless it is considered that “might makes right” in political 
affairs, a trite saying, which should not be too hastily rejected. Clearly 
the question is one of fact and not one of law. Who are the possess- 
ors of the sovereignty? What government represents the possessors? 
These are the questions which are presented to a foreign government, 
and upon the way in which they are answered depend the relations 
between the governments. 

I consider it fair to ask those who deny sovereignty a place in interna- 
tional law the following questions: Whether the locus of sovereignty in 
a state should not be considered when a condition of civil war exists? 
In what manner are the spheres of conflicting sovereignties to be de-~ 
termined without considering their exercise and the points of inter- 
ference? How in fact can independence be proved or even assumed for a 
state unless there is recognition of the exercise of sovereignty within the 
state? 

The real cause of the limitation put upon the use of the term “sover- 
eignty”’ seems to be, as I have already suggested, in adhering to the 
Austinian definition of law and in considering legal right preéminent in 
man’s political relations. International law from the Austinian theory 
is not law in fact but merely a moral code. Now, if we concede that 
sovereignty is a creature of law and only operates through law, and law 
is properly defined by Austin, it is evident that sovereignty can find no 
place in international law. But with this idea of the sphere of interna- 
tional law and with the narrow definition of law I am not in sympathy 
since they are apparently based upon premises, which it seems to me 
reason denies. 

It is, from my point of view, illogical to call a body of individuals 
“sovereign,’’ who by law possess a right to announce and do announce 
their collective will in the form of public laws, when another body of indi- 
viduals within the same state possess the physical power to disobey such 
laws without liability to punishment. As I have indicated already, the 
obedience of the stronger is a voluntary act on their part, not an act of 
those possessing the legal right to will. Manifestly the real energy is 
not the law, but the power to enforce it. 
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Whence comes the legal right to exercise sovereignty? Who utters 
the creative law? Would those who follow in Austin’s footsteps, deny 
that the right comes from law, and that the law comes from the political 
superior, and that political superiority comes from possession of the legal 
right to exercise sovereignty? So we go round the circle and return to 
our starting point like one lost in a forest. 

Let us seek another way out of the difficulty. Assume, if you cannot 
agree, that sovereignty is the supreme physical power in a state. Law, 
upon that assumption, is the announced will of the possessors of the 
sovereignty. Sovereignty is the energizing force behind the law. It is 
in no sense a creature of law nor a concept of law, since it existed before 
law. The legal right to announce the will of those, who possess the 
sovereignty, may be retained by them or delegated to agents. But such 
legal right, like all other legal rights, is created, continued and destroyed 
at the will of the possessors of the sovereignty. 

There is in this theory no mystery of creator and creature united in the 
same concept; no endless chain of cause and effect; no seeming contra- 
diction; no paradox to be explained. It appears to me a practical work- 
ing theory. It is dependent upon the definition of sovereignty and a 
due recognition of the part sovereignty as so defined plays in our polit- 
ical and legal systems. 

Briefly to recapitulate: There is in a modern political state, as in a 
primitive community, an irresistible energy which can control all human 
conduct within the state. This irresistible energy is superior physical 
might which has no limitations other than those inherent in human nature. 
This superior physical might confers upon its possessor or possessors the 
power to compel obedience to his or their will. This dominant will is 
expressed by action or by command. The supreme coercive physical 
power I would define as sovereignty; the expression of the dominant will 
of its possessor or possessors I would define as law. 

Sovereignty so defined is a natural product of human association 
affected by the desire for its continuance. Law, in any but an artificial 
sense, is the mental product of the possessor of the sovereignty. Thus 
effective rules of human conduct (and they are the only ones worthy of 
consideration), whether they apply to individuals or to states, depend 
ultimately upon paramount human energy or sovereignty, which, though 
founded in nature, seems to me, not only an appropriate, but an essen- 
tial, term in international law as well as in constitutional law. 

In this discussion I have not attempted to introduce a novel definition 
of sovereignty but rather to restate an old one and apply it to modern 
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political conditions. I have endeavored to consider it from the practical 
standpoint regardless of any differentiation between political and legal 
theory. I have sought in a general way to test the reasonableness of the 
definition by applying it to political phenomena, with which we are all 
familiar, and by considering the relation between actuality and legal 
fiction. 

As stated at the outset, I have been compelled to avoid a review of 
authorities. By following this course the consideration of the subject 
has been incomplete and, therefore, unsatisfactory. I realize this; and 
present this paper only by way of suggestion from one, who has found 
certain theories, which have been advanced by some of our philosophers, 
weakened or rendered imperfect by a concept of sovereignty, which is 
artificial and impracticable when applied to actual fact. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO THE ANNEXED COUNTRIES 


BY ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 
Washington, D.C. 


From the time of the founding of the United States by the Declaration 
of Independence until the Civil War, the existence of slavery obscured 
our philosophy of government as set forth in that great document, and 
as implied in the Constitution and its original amendments. The Civil 
War abolished slavery and restored our original philosophy. The 
adoption of the fourteenth amendment, placing upon the United States 
the responsibility for securing the fundamental rights of the individual, 
even against state action, was the logical effect of the restored philosophy. 
The annexation of distant regions, as the result of the Spanish War, and 
the necessity of applying to them our philosophy and system in some 
appropriate and permanent manner, compelled us again to consider our 
fundamental ideas, and again to declare our fundamental principles. 

As a result from these epochal events in our history, our philosophy 
has been defined and reduced to its essential elements. It may, as it 
seems, be summed up in two propositions. The first is, that there are 
certain fundamental rights of each individual against all other individu- 
als under a supreme law which we recognize—rights which are so funda- 
mental that they are universal and unalienable and therefore beyond 
the just power of any government or of all the people of the nation or of 
the world to abolish or diminish; and that therefore there are certain 
fundamental and unalienable rights of each individual against govern- 
ments, which we believe can best be made effective by constitutional 
prohibitions forbidding certain kinds of governmental action found by 
experience to be destructive of or dangerous to these fundamental rights, 
contained in written constitutions and made the most fundamental part 
of the supreme law of the land. The second proposition is, that all 
organized communities, however great or small, and whether independent 
or not, are corporations having for their object the securing of these 
fundamental rights; and that hence, like other corporations, they are 
democratic, representative and federal in form and have written con- 
stitutions. 
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The conception of fundamental and unalienable rights of the individu- 
al under a supreme law which is recognized by all persons and all govern- 
ments is not new. Every one must recognize that there is a great differ- 
ence in importance between the various rights which an individual 
enjoys in the society of others. Some are so important that all would 
agree that they are essential to life and to the existence of orderly society. 
At the other pole are rights which are trivial and unimportant. This 
difference has always been perceived. The Ten Commandments were 
fundamental law for the people of Israel; being regarded by them as a 
“eovenant’’ made by God with man, the performance of which by man 
was essential to individual liberty and peaceful society. The people of 
Israel considered that they had fundamental rights and duties under the 
Ten Commandments, which no government could justly take away. 
All governmental action, so long as the Ten Commandments remained 
the fundamental law, was regarded as “judgment,” since all questions 
of government had to be tested by the Commandments; and rulers were 
properly called “judges.” So also the two “Great Commandments of 
the Law” laid down by Jesus as even more fundamental than the Ten 
Commandments of Moses, are principles of fundamental and universal 
law, under which Christians consider that each person has fundamental 
rights which are essential to individual liberty and to peaceful society, 
and which no government can take away. 

In modern times we state the fundamental rights of the individual 
affirmatively, according to the Christian method, and hold that there is 
a supreme fundamental and universal law under which each individual 
has the fundamental and unalienable right, as against all other indi- 
viduals, to do anything which may enable him, in harmonious relation- 
ship and coéperation with all others, to utilize the physical and psychical 
resources of the universe for his highest development as a natural and 
spiritual being, to the extent that this is possible having due regard to 
the equal rights of all others to utilize these same resources for these 
same purposes. The purpose of government is to secure the individual 
in the enjoyment of these rights. This power and duty of government 
to secure fundamental rights implies that it is the power and duty of 
government to extend the self-developing powers of the individual over 
the forces of nature by providing and maintaining the means and proc- 
esses necessary for common use in the general self-developing activi- 
ties, and that it is also the power and duty of government to release the 
self-developing powers of the individual from improper obstruction by 


restraining and punishing individuals who infringe these rights of other 
individuals. 
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The philosophic basis of this supreme fundamental and universal law 
under which exist certain fundamental rights of the individual which are 
universal and unalienable, is stated in the Declaration of Independence 
to be the proposition, held as a self-evident truth, that all men are created 
equal. From this proposition the Declaration asserts that it follows as 
a self-evident truth that all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, among which are the rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. This is of course the religious explana- 
tion; for both these propositions imply belief in a personal God and Crea- 
tor before whom all men are equal. It is God, the Creator, accord- 
ing to this explanation, who has established the supreme universal 
law which all men can and must recognize under penalty of reversion 
to barbarism. Under this law all men, according to the Declaration, 
have certain fundamental rights, called the rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. These rights are common to all men—that is, 
universal—and also unalienable—that is, such that no one can part 
with them by his own act, even to a government; and such that they can 
not be taken from any one, even by a government, but can only be 
forfeited to society for anti-human and anti-social acts done, and 
through appropriate action of government regulating the forfeiture. 
These rights are said to arise by endowment of the Creator; the evi- 
dent meaning being that they are rights corresponding to the attributes 
with which all men are equally endowed under a supreme and divine 
law. These attributes are of course life, motion and the ability to use 
things and natural forces for the support of life, for locomotion, and for 
the pursuit of happiness. From the right to the pursuit of happiness 
is evidently derived the right to the exclusive possession of things and 
natural forces which we call the right of property; but in the view of the 
Declaration, the right of property is limited by the common right of all 
to the pursuit of happiness. This religious basis for these universal and 
unalienable rights is doubtless the true basis. Lincoln so believed, as 
his Gettysburg address shows; for in that he declared that the whole 
American philosophy and system is based on the proposition that all 
men are created equal. It must, however, be recognized that this 
religious explanation is likely to be accepted only among that part of 
mankind which believes in God according to the revelation of Him made 
in the Christian Bible. 

Another basis for these fundamental rights is that which we obtain 
by means of philosophy—that is, by the application of reason to facts 
of experience. In this view these fundamental and unalienable rights 
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are created by natural law, or the law of nature, and are called natural 
rights, because they are such rights as correspond to the common and 
universal human attributes of life, motion, and the ability to use 
things and natural forces for the support of life, for locomotion and for 
the pursuit of happiness—the right of exclusive use by each person of 
some part of the whole mass of things and some part of the natural 
forces, which we call the right of property, being to some extent natural 
and to some extent artificial. The existence of these natural rights is 
rationally and practically justified on the ground that they are necessary 
to individual liberty and peaceful organized society. 

Still another basis for these fundamental and unalienable rights is 
that which we gain from the science of practical politics and jurispru- 
dence. According to these sciences, all law emanates from an organized 
society and is the formulated expression of the conscience and will of 
the society, which the society enforces upon its members. Universal 
rights can, in this view, arise only from a law which is made by the organ- 
ized society composed of all the peoples and organized communities 
of the world, and which is supreme even over the so-called independent 
nations for common and general purposes, so that its formulations of 
universal principles bind all nations and peoples. To this great organ- 
ized society we apply the name of “the society of nations.” In this 
view, the fundamental rights may be said to exist under the law of the 
society of nations, or under “the law of nations,” as it is sometimes 
called. The law of nations, on this hypothesis, makes these rights un- 
alienable by any individual on the ground that they must be so unalien- 
able throughout the whole world in order that individual liberty and 
peaceful organized society may everywhere exist. 

But whether we regard the notion that there is a supreme universal 
law creating certain fundamental and unalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual, as a religious proposition derived from our faith in a personal 
God and Creator of all men, or as a philosophical proposition derived 
from reason and experience, or as a legal proposition derived from the 
conception of the peoples and nations of the world as a single organized 
society and the formulator and legislator of a supreme universal law 
which binds all nations to the observance of these rights as unalienable, 
the result is the same, and the fundamental and unalienable rights are 
a fact. 

As there are therefore undoubtedly fundamental and unalienable 
rights of the individual against all other individuals under a supreme 
universal law, it follows that the object of government must be the 
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securing of these fundamental and unalienable rights, and that therefore 
the individual has certain fundamental and unalienable rights against 
the government to prevent and restrain it from destroying or diminish- 
ing these rights. 

The doctrine that there are fundamental rights of the individual 
against the government was declared in the Declaration of Independence. 
The words following the statement of the doctrine that all men are cre- 
ated equal and therefore have certain unalienable rights, are: “To secure 
these [fundamental and unalienable] rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” To “secure” these rights is to recognize and protect them. The 
statement negates the idea that the government creates these rights. 
It necessarily implies that these rights are created by a law supreme over 
governments and peoples, which governments and peoples recognize. 
The securing of these fundamental rights is thus declared to be the 
object for which all governments are instituted. All governments can 


‘do is to create artificial or remedial rights, for the purpose of securing 


fundamental rights. The protective action of governments in main- 
taining armies, navies, fortifications, courts and police, the dispositive 
action of governments in admitting states, in laying out administra- 
tive districts and in chartering towns, cities and private corporations, 
the sociative action of governments in maintaining good relations with 
foreign nations and with annexed countries, the constructive action of 
governments in building ways of communication, in providing public 
utilities, in entering in various ways into coéperative business opera- 
tions with moneys collected by taxation, as well as the permissive and 
prohibitive action of governments in regulating the action of private 
persons, public officials, and corporations, all have for their object the 
creation of artificial or remedial rights whereby the fundamental and 
unalienable rights may be secured. In all the vast work of government 
there is thus involved an act of judgment concerning whether the act 
ordered to be done by public officials or the things ordered to be con- 
structed at public expense, will be in aid and protection of the funda- 
mental rights of the individuals affected, and whether the act prohibited 
or conditionally permitted to individuals is one which it is necessary to 
prohibit or conditionally permit, in order to secure fundamental rights. 

The Declaration, in asserting merely that governments are instituted 
among men, implies that governments may in some cases rightfully be 
instituted for a people by internal force or by the external power of 
another people. In declaring, however, that all governments, in what- 
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ever manner they may be instituted, have for their object the securing 
of the fundamental and unalienable rights of the individual, and that 
they derive their “just” powers—that is, their power to secure these 
fundamental and unalienable rights—from the consent of the governed, 
it is necessarily implied all governments, however instituted, are the 
agents of the governed, and that whenever the governed have attained 
the capacity of consenting to the exercise of such just powers, they have 
the right to institute their own government. When the people governed 
institute their own government, however, it follows from the Declara- 
tion that it is their duty to recognize the fundamental and unalienable 
rights of the individual not only against other individuals, but also 
against the government itself, and to make these rights effective. 

The Declaration of Independence is silent as to the manner in which 
the fundamental and unalienable rights of the individual against the 
government to restrain it from destroying or diminishing his fundamental 
rights are to be made effective. This problem had, however, been partly 
solved at the time the Declaration was made. The solution was, for 
the people to impose such constitutional prohibitions upon the govern- 
ments as were found needful for the purpose of securing these rights. 
The practice of imposing such constitutional prohibitions or governments 
arose among the people of England. The belief in the necessity of such 
constitutional prohibitions was held with peculiar tenacity by those who 
emigrated from the British Islands to the American colonies prior to 
the Revolution. The American colonists were Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen and Welshmen of the most progressive and liberty-loving 
type, with an infusion of persons of the same type from the nations 
of Europe, who insisted that every expedient found useful at home for 
the maintenance of individual liberty and peaceful society should be 
transplanted to their new home and made effective there. 

From early times it had been the practice of the English people, when 
they perceived that a certain kind of governmental action had a tendency 
to destroy or diminish fundamental rights, to compel the government to 
concede to them that it would not act in that manner. Having obtained 
such a concession, they made it a part of the fundamental and supreme 
law of the land, binding on the government itself. When they perceived 
that a particular kind of governmental action had a tendency to destroy 
fundamental rights unless taken in a certain manner or by a certain 
process, they compelled their government to concede that all this kind 
of action of government except that taken in the conditional manner, 
should be prohibited; and they made this conditional prohibition a 
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part of the fundamental and supreme law of the land. Thus, through 
the dealings between the people of England and their governments and 
through the dealings of the people of the American colonies with their 
governments, there had been evolved and formulated, at the time of the 
American Revolution, a number of constitutional prohibitions, some 
absolute and some conditional, all designed to secure fundamental 
rights. The instruments in which these constitutional prohibitions 
were formulated were Magna Charta, the English Bill of Rights, the 
Massachusetts Body of Liberties, the English Habeas Corpus Act, the 
English Declaration of Rights and the Virginia Declaration of Rights. 
These constitutional prohibitions, however, at the time the United States 
came into existence, had not been made effective as the supreme written 
law of the land, but were only mandates from the people to the legisla- 
ture and executive which were enforced, so far as they were enforced at 
all, by political or revolutionary action of the people. 

When the American Colonies, as States, immediately before and after 
the Declaration of Independence, established written constitutions, they 
inserted in them, with a greater or less degree of completeness, the con- 
stitutional prohibitions against governmental action, as then formulated 
by the English-speaking peoples. When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed and the general government of the Union thus given 
full powers for the general purposes, no constitutional prohibitions 
against the general government were at first inserted; but by the insist- 
ence of the States, nine amendments were almost immediately adopted, 
containing all the constitutional prohibitions against action by the gen- 
eral government theretofore formulated in England and the Colonies 
for the protection of fundamental rights. The Constitution imposed 
on the States some constitutional prohibitions, but left it doubtful 
whether the general government had superintending and correcting 
power over the States for the purpose of making these prohibitions 
effective. The fourteenth amendment imposed further prohibitions 
on state action and gave the general government the needful superin- 
tending and correcting powers.! 

The Supreme Court of the United States has used language, in speak- 
ing of the fundamental rights of the individual, which shows that, in 
the opinion of the court, there are, according to our philosophy, funda- 
mental rights of the individual under a law which is supreme even over 
the Constitution, and that the Constitution recognizes and guarantees 


1 Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 1, 23. 
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these rights. It has spoken of “certain fundamental rights, recognized 
and declared, but not granted or created, in some of the amendments 
to the Constitution’ and which “are thereby guaranteed , 
against violation or abridgment by the United States, or by the States, 
as the case may be.’ 

The Supreme Court also, in the Insular Cases recognized that some of 
the prohibitions in the Constitution relate to “natural rights.” Its 
words were 


We suggest, without intending to decide, that there may be a dis- 
tinction between certain natural rights, enforced in the Constitution 
by prohibitions against interference with them, and what may be 
termed artificial or remedial rights, which are peculiar to our own 
system of jurisprudence. Of the former class are the rights to one’s 
own religious opinions and to a public expression of them, or, as some- 
times said, to worship God according to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science; the right to personal liberty and individual property; to free- 
dom of speech and of the press; to free access to courts of justice, to due 
process of law, to an equal protection of the laws; to immunities from 
unreasonable searches and seizures, as well as cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments; and to such other immunities as are indispensable to a free 
government. Of the latter class are the rights to citizenship, to suf- 
frage . . . . and to the particular methods of procedure pointed 
out in the Constitution, which are peculiar to Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. 


These ‘natural rights” have since been fully recognized by the 
Supreme Court, and to them the name “fundamental rights” has been 
definitively applied.‘ 

The Supreme Court has also distinguished between those consti- 
tutional prohibitions of governmental action which are for the purpose 
of securing the fundamental rights of the individual, and the consti- 
tutional limitations which arise out of qualified grants of power. In 
practice, the former are treated as fundamental, and hence all other 
provisions of our constitutions are interpreted so as not to conflict with 
them, and all governmental action inconsistent with them is nullified. 
The Supreme Court has said of the prohibitions imposed on the United 
States by the Constitution which concern fundamental rights, that they 
“go to the very root of the power of congress to act at all, irrespective 


* Logan vs. The United States, 144 U. S., 263, 293. 

* Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U. S., 244, 282. 

* Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 190 U. S. 197, 217, 218; Dorr vs. United States, 195 
U. 8. 188, 144, 148. 
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of time or place.”® The same idea was expressed more fully in the same 
case as follows: 


There are general prohibitions in the Constitution in favor of the 
liberty and property of the citizen, which are not mere regulations as 
to the form and manner in which a conceded power may be exercised, 
but which are an absolute denial of all authority under any circum- 
stances or conditions to do particular acts. In the nature of things, 
limitations of this character cannot be under any circumstances trans- 
cended, because of the complete absence of power. 


In the above quotations from the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
only the constitutional prohibitions imposed on the government of the 
United States are considered. As, however, all American state con- 
stitutions impose substantially the same constitutional prohibitions 
upon state governments, the same line of reasoning applies to these. 
Moreover, the fourteenth amendment places upon the United States 
government the responsibility for seeing to it that the States observe 
the most fundamental of these constitutional prohibitions. 

The proposition which was above advanced as the first basic propo- 
sition of the American philosophy—that there are certain fundamental 
and unalienable rights of the individual against all other individuals 
and hence certain fundamental and unalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual against the government, which can be most effectively secured 
by constitutional prohibitions against certain forms of governmental 
action contained in written constitutions and made the most funda- 
mental part of the supreme law of the land—would therefore seem to 
have been established. 

The proposition advanced as the second basic proposition of the 
American philosophy—that all organized communities are corpora- 
tions—doubtless requires no such elaboration as the first. 

We have seen that from this first proposition it follows that govern- 
ments are agents of the governed for a definite purpose—the securing 
of the fundamental and unalienable rights. The people governed are 
the principals, whether they institute their government or not; and 
when they attain the capacity of securing these rights, they may right- 
fully institute their own governments, and become the responsible 
principals in fact. Thus we have a collective body of principals and a 
collective group of agents organically and permanently united under a 


® Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 244, 277. 
* Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 244, 294, 295. 
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common name. When the idea of a corporation is reduced to its essence, 
this is exactly what a corporation is. The governed and the govern- 
ment in such case form an artificial personality and we call this artificial 
personality a corporation. All corporations require for the carrying out 
of the agency a written constitution, which is the supreme internal law 
of the corporation and also an instrument of recognition of the supreme 
external law under which the corporation exists. Every written con- 
stitution is also a power of attorney from the members of the corpora- 
tion, as principals, to the governing board, as agents, which declares 
and defines the objects of the corporation, and makes a distribution of 
powers and functions among the various parts and branches of the 
governing agency. 

It is because we believe that all organized communities are corpora- 
tions that we provide written constitutions for all organized communi- 
ties under the American system. In independent organized communi- 
ties, called States, the people make the constitution through a specially 
created constitution-making body of representatives. For municipal 
corporations, the constitution or charter is enacted by the legislature of 
the State, though usually the legislature merely registers the charter 
prepared by the people of the municipality. The constitution of a 
State is made the supreme law of the land, and contains constitutional 
prohibitions addressed by the people to all branches of the government, 
forbidding the kinds of governmental action deemed destructive of or 
dangerous to the fundamental rights of the individual. These pro- 
hibitions equally apply to all the municipal and other corporations of 
the State, since these exist in subordination to the State. In all consti- 
tutions of States, the functions of government are distributed among 
the parts of the governing agency (and in the case of federal States 
between the member States and the Union), so as to establish proper 
checks and balances between the parts and members, and enable them 
all to work together harmoniously in the accomplishment of the object 
of the corporation. 

The corporate form of action is necessarily democratic, since all the 
members assembled have the ultimate control. It is necessarily repre- 
sentative, especially as respects legislative action, since all the members 
cannot take the time to meet and deliberate concerning the by-laws of 
the corporation, and must therefore elect delegates to represent them for 
this purpose. When corporate transactions are widely extended, the 
tendency is for corporations to form themselves into a greater corpora- 
tion which is given jurisdiction for the general purposes. Thus the 
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corporate form of action necessarily results in corporations organized 
on federal principles. 

The corporate form of organization requires that there should be some 
superintending agency within every corporation or external to it, to pre- 
vent the corporation from violating the object for which it was created, 
and to prevent particular governmental agents from going beyond the 
functions assigned to them. In corporations for social or, industrial 
purposes, when the internal superintending agency proves inadequate, 
the courts are made external superintending agents for this purpose. 
Under the American system, the courts exercise this superintending 
function also for all organized communities, and thus the courts of the 
States and the United States exercise this function under the various 
constitutions. As, however, the object of all our governments is to 
secure the fundamental and unalienable rights of the individual, the 
courts under our system, have the function, in cases arising under the 
prohibitions of our written constitutions concerning fundamental rights, 
of judging whether or not the action ordered, permitted or prohibited 
by the legislature or the executive is contrary to the constitutional pro- 
hibitions, and hence of judging whether or not it is an infringement of 
these fundamental rights. In this particular class of cases the courts, 
who are themselves only a part of the governing agency, cannot, of course, 
be allowed to have absolute finality, though in the vast majority of cases 
the decisions of courts of final jurisdiction, even in this class of cases, 
have been and doubtless always will be satisfactory to the people and 
will be accepted as final. In the exceptional cases, some method of 
revision must of course be provided, but the method adopted must be 
such as will be most likely to secure fundamental rights, and the most 
careful safeguards must be provided so that it shall be understood that 
the process of revision is solely for this purpose, and so that the revision 
shall really have this effect. 

Our philosophy is thus a complete and logical whole. The doctrine 
that there are certain universal and unalienable rights of the individual 
under a supreme law which we recognize as the law of God, or as the law 
of nature, or the law of the society of nations, conforms to our belief 
in the moral worth and dignity of the individual. From the existence 
of these fundamental rights, it follows that the individual has correlative 
rights against the government, that all government is an agency to secure 
the fundamental rights, and that all organized communities are corpora- 
tions. We therefore insist upon the corporate form of organization for 
all American States, with its democratic, representative and federal 
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institutions, with its written constitutions containing prohibitions against 
governmental action destructive of or dangerous to fundamental rights, 
and with its superintendence by the courts as tribunals bound to apply 
these constitutional prohibitions as fundamental and supreme law, sub- 
ject to revision in cases involving fundamental rights by such a special 
tribunal or such special electoral process as the people of the state or 
nation may think best adapted to secure these rights. We regard the 
corporate form of organization as the only form which is logically con- 
sistent with our philosophy, and as the most suitable form by which to 
secure the supremacy of this higher law and the universal and unalienable 
rights of the individual under that law. 

Having thus reached a conclusion concerning the general American 
philosophy of government, it remains to consider how we apply this 
philosophy in our relationships with the annexed countries. 

If there are fundamental and unalienable .rights of the individual, 
they are, as has been shown, universal. They are rights which equally 
belong to all men under a supreme universal law. The doctrine of funda- 
mental righfs and all that part of our philosophy on which we base our 
doctrine of fundamental rights, therefore, we are logically compelled to 
recognize as in force everywhere in the world exactly as in the United 
States. We hold that every person living has these fundamental rights, 
and that wherever they are not recognized and secured by government, 
the situation is abnormal and temporary. It is therefore our primary 
duty to all annexed countries to institute governments for them which 
will secure these rights. This we have actually done. In the instructions 
of President McKinley to the Philippine commission charged with taking 
over the civil government of the Philippines from the military authori- 
ties, it was said: 


There are certain great principles of government which have been 
made the basis of our governmental system, which we deem essential 
to the rule of law and the maintenance of individual freedom. 

There are also certain practical rules of government which we have 
found essential to the preservation of these great principles of liberty 
and law. . . . . These principles and these rules of government 
must be established and maintained in [the] islands for the sake of the 
liberty and happiness [of the people of the islands], however much 
they may conflict with the customs or laws or procedure with which 
they are familiar. . . . . Upon every division and branch of the 


government of the Philippines, therefore, must be imposed these in- 
violable rules: 
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That no person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law; that private property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation; that in all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fence; that excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted; that no person 
shall be put twice in jeopardy for the same offence, or be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself; that the right to be 
secure against unreasonable searches or seizures shall not be violated; 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist except as a 
punishment for crime; that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed; that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press or the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and 
petition the government for a redress of grievances; that no law shall be 
made respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, and that the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship without discrimination or preference shall for- 
ever be allowed. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a case involving the 
fundamental rights of an individual in the Philippines, quoted these 
instructions, and commented on the statement of fundamental principles 
which they contain, as follows:? 


These words are not strange tothe American lawyer or student of con- 
stitutional history. They are the familiar language of the Bill of Rights, 
slightly altered in form, as found in the first nine amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States, with the omission of the provision 
preserving the right of trial by jury and the right of the people to bear 
arms, and adding the prohibition of the thirteenth amendment against 
slavery or involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime, 
and that of art. 1, § 9 to the passage of bills of attainder and ex post 
facto laws. These principles . . . . were carefully collated from 
our own Constitution, and embody almost verbatim the safeguards of 
that instrument for the protection of life and liberty. 

When Congress came to pass the act of July 1, 1902, [the Organic 
Act of the Philippines], it enacted, almost in the language of the Presi- 
dent’s instructions, the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. In view of 
the express declaration of the President, followed by the action of 
Congress, both adopting, with little alteration, the provisions of the Bill 
of Rights, there would seem to be no room for argument that in this 
form it was intended to carry to the Philippine Islands those principles 


7 Kepner vs. United States, 195 U. 8. 100, 123, 124. 
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of our government which the President declared to be established as 
rules of law for the maintenance of individual freedom. ; 

How can it be successfully maintained that these expressions of 
fundamental rights, which have been the subject of frequent adjudi- 
cation in the courts of this country, and the maintenance of which has 
been ever deemed essential to our government, could be used by Congress 
in any other sense than that which has been placed upon them in con- 
struing the instrument from which they were taken. 


It was undoubtedly the purpose of the President and Congress, in 
thus establishing in the Philippines these “great principles of govern- 
ment which have been made the basis of our governmental system, which 
we deem essential to the rule of law and the maintenance of individual 
freedom,” and these “ practical rules of government which we have found 
essential to the preservation of the great principles of liberty and law,” 
to extend our philosophy of government and the fundamental principles 
of our Constitution to the Philippines, in case such extension was neces- 
sary. At that time it was uncertain whether it was necessary that such 
extension should be made by act of Congress, or by executive action 
authorized or ratified by Congress, or whether such extension occurred 
automatically and as a necessary result from our philosophy and the 
principles of the Constitution, by the mere fact of annexation. Since that 
time the Supreme Court has resolved that doubt, to the satisfaction of 
the people of the United States, of the annexed countries and of the civ- 
ilized world in general, by holding that our philosophy of government 
and the essentials of our Constitution and our political system do ex- 
tend of their own force to every annexed country at the moment of 
annexation and by the mere fact of annexation. This has been done 
by the court holding that all the prohibitions of the Constitution having 
for their purpose the securing of the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual, are in force in every annexed country from the moment of 
annexation.® 

The specification of the constitutional prohibitions which secure 
fundamental rights, made in the President’s instructions above quoted, 
ratified in the Organic Act of the Philippines, and held to be correct by 
the Supreme Court, with the approval of the.people of the United States 
and of the annexed countries, has definitely determined the parts of our 
Constitution which form our Bill of Fundamental Rights and which 
extend to their own force to the annexed countries. There is, therefore, 


* Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 190 U. S. 197, 217; Dorr vs. United States, 195 U. S. 
138, 144, 148. 
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no occasion to insert a similar Bill of Fundamental Rights in existing 
Organic Acts by amendment or to embody such a Bill of Rights in Or- 
ganic Acts hereafter enacted. Organic Acts expressly or impliedly 
extending the Constitution of the United States to annexed countries 
are, so far as the Bill of Fundamental Rights is concerned, merely 
declaratory of the existing situation. Even if an Organic Act of an 
annexed country makes no reference to the Constitution of the United 
States and contains no Bill of Rights, the annexed country has the bene- 
fit of the Bill of Fundamental Rights as collated in the President’s in- 
structions above quoted, which have been approved by the Supreme 
Court, as fully as if this were embodied in its own Organic Act; and, in 
legal effect, all annexed countries have had the benefit of these consti- 
tutional prohibitions from the instant of their annexation. Thus, as the 
logical result of our philosophy of government—or, as the lawyers say, 
of the underlying principles of the Constitution—the effect of annexa- 
tion of a country by the United States is to make every person there 
residing who elects to come under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
a free man, equal in his fundamental rights with every citizen of the 
United States—an inheritor of the accumulated wisdom and experience 
of the centuries in safeguarding individual liberty and human society, 
and a participant in the work of evolving new safeguards for the same 
purpose. 

Consistently with our general philosophy, also, we regard each of the 
annexed countries as a state and a corporation. We consider the in- 
habitants of each country as the members of the corporation and we 
regard the government, notwithstanding the fact that it may contain cit- 
izens of the United States appointed by the United States, as the govern- 
ing agency of the annexed country for the purpose of securing the funda- 
mental rights of the individual. 

Those parts of the Constitution of the United States which distribute 
or recognize the distribution of the functions of government within the 
United States, according to our democratic, representative and federal 
forms are, as we recognize in the organic acts or constitutions enacted 
by Congress for the annexed countries and as the Supreme Court has 
decided, in force in the annexed countries to the extent that the people 
of the countries are fitted to act according to these forms. It is of course 


impossible reasonably to apply this part of our philosophy in any other 
manner.® 


® Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U. 8. 244; 290-293; Dorr vs. United States 195 U. 8. 
138, 143-145. 
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After the Spanish War, before we fully realized what our philosophy 
involved, and while we were under pressure of the necessity of using some 
political terms to express our relationship with the annexed countries, 
certain political terms brought over from the usage of other nations 
having a philosophy of government different from ours, came into use 
to describe this relationship. In view of our philosophy as now estab- 
lished, it seems necessary to discard all the old terms and to substitute 
new ones, which will be consistent with our ideas and acceptable to the 
people of the annexed countries. The only two of the old terms which 
have survived with us are the words “dependencies” and “‘ possessions. ’’ 
Both of these are feudal terms, based on the assumption that the monarch 
possessed his realm and its appurtenances and dependencies, as his 
property. The outlying regions beyond the borders of the realm—the 
dependencies—were under the practically absolute power of the feudal 
monarch. They were regarded almost in the light of his private proper- 
ty. The words “dependency” and “possession” cannot, it would seem, 
logically be used by us, in view of our philosophy as now determined, 
except as applied to small isolated and practically uninhabited places 
under our jurisdiction. “Empire” is the Roman imperium, the absolute 
power of the military commander. “Dominion” is the Roman do- 
minium, the absolute power of the Roman land-owner over his land and 
all persons and things thereon. “Colony” is the Roman colonia, the body 
of colont, or farmers, sent out with the military garrisons to the walled 
towns built to hold conquered and annexed lands and populations. 
“Territory” is the Roman territorium, a place held by terror—that is, 
the region adjacent to the walled town which the coloni, or farmers, 
cultivated under the protection of the military garrison, the incursions 
of the natives being prevented by the terror which the garrison inspired. 

The word-root from which we may derive terms appropriate to ex- 
press our ideas of the relationship between nations and their annexed 
countries, according to our philosophy as now established, seems to be 
the root of the Latin word socius. Socit were friends, allies and part- 
ners—persons who recognized each other as equals before the law as 
respects their fundamental rights, and who were working together in 
some operation of common benefit. In international politics, under 
the influence of humane notions, we are beginning to speak of the whole 
world as “the society of nations.’”” The New England Confederation 
of 1643 described itself as a “consociation.” The term “associate 
states’? would seem to be appropriate to apply to annexed countries 
which on account of their distance from us, or for other reasons, we have 
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not incorporated into the United States. Those annexed countries 
which we have incorporated into the United States but not admitted as 
states into the Union, we might call “insociate states.”” The whole 
political organization composed of the United States and its associate 
and insociate States might be called “the American Sociation.” 

It is clear that it does not follow from the American philosophy that 
our annexed countries have the right of immediate or ultimate interna- 
tional independence. The Declaration based the rights of the United 
Colonies to international independence, first, on the fact that Great Brit- 
ain had shown, by a long series of acts, that it denied the existence of 
fundamental rights in the practical sense in which the Americans believed 
in them, and, second, on the fact that the Colonies, as United States, 
were fitted to undertake the duties and responsibilities of an independent 
nation. Neither of these facts exists in the case of our annexed coun- 
tries. We not only institute governments among them to secure to 
them these fundamental rights, but by means of written constitutions 
with which we provide them by our legislative action, we give them the 
benefit of those practical rules of government formulated in constitu- 
tional prohibitions forbidding certain kinds of governmental action 
which the experience of the civilized world has shown to be destructive 
of or dangerous to individual liberty and civilized society, thus making 
the security of fundamental rights effective. By these same constitu- 
tions we implant among them the rudiments of those democratic, repre- 
sentative and federal forms and institutions which are shown by ex- 
perience and reason to be necessary in order that communities may them- 
selves secure the fundamental rights of the individual and live in true 
liberty, and we take measures to develop these forms and institutions 
as rapidly as possible. We make the courts the guardian of these con- 
stitutions, and all provisions relating to fundamental rights receive the 
same interpretation in the annexed countries as at home. The situation 
as between the United States and its annexed countries as respects 
the securing of fundamental rights is therefore exactly the reverse of 
that which existed between Great Britain and the American Colonies in 
1776. Moreover, none of the annexed countries is fitted to fulfil inter- 
national responsibilities. The situation of these countries is therefore 
in this respect exactly the reverse of that of the United Colonies in 1776. 

But though our philosophy does not lead to international independ- 
ence of the annexed countries, it does follow from it that the annexed 
countries have the right, as they progress in the art of self-government 
and in appreciation of their duties to themselves and to the rest of the 
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world, to be progressively relieved from habitual control by the legis- 
lature of the nation and to have the powers of their local legislatures 
and the participation of their people in their own government progres- 
sively increased. Thus it follows that in lieu of the control by Congress, 
there should be substituted, in the case of each annexed country, by a 
gradual process proportioned to its progress in civilization, a diplo- 
matic control of the relationships between the United States and the 
annexed country, in the interests of the American Sociation and the so- 
ciety of nations, under the habitual and ordinary charge of the chief 
executive of the nation; the annexed countries participating by repre- 
sentation in this diplomatic control, and the Congress intervening only 
in extraordinary cases, as a superintending, nullifying, correcting or 
registering body. This substitution of diplomatic for legislative control 
is what the American Colonies demanded from Great Britain. The 
substitution has actually been made as respects the relations between 
Great Britain and the self-governing annexed countries of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. It is due to the dignity of 
self-governing annexed countries that such a substitution should be 
made. 

When the inhabitants of the distant annexed countries become skilled 
in the art of self-government and familiar with our philosophy and our 
system, they will undoubtedly perceive the broad liberty they obtain 
while in association with us, and will realize that international independ- 
ence might prove to be fictitious and might expose them to exploitation 
by local dictators and foreign intriguers. If we now recognize these 
countries as associate states and assure them, as soon as they become 
skilled in the art of self-government, an independence limited by a con- 
trol on our part which will be essentially diplomatic and in which they 
themselves will participate, it is to be expected that they will voluntarily, 
though gradually, abandon all schemes for international independence 
and finally come to accept with satisfaction and appreciation a relation- 
ship of permanent connection and diplomatic association with the United 
States. 
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THE TREATY OF GHENT—A CENTENARY ESTIMATE 


BY FRANK A. UPDYKE 


Dartmouth College 


The principal] justification in presenting my subject which has been 
made familiar through the scholarly work of Henry Adams and Rear Ad- 
miral Mahan, lies in the fact that the attention of the English speaking 
world will be fixed upon this event in the coming year, as Great Britain 
and the United States unite in celebrating a century of peace between 
these two great nations. It may, therefore, be not inappropriate, at this 
time to endeavor to arrive at a proper estimate of the treaty which marks 
the beginning of the hundred years peace. It has been somewhat the 
fashion to speak disparagingly of the treaty of Ghent, inasmuch as it 
contained no reference to the principles for which the war was ostensibly 
fought. Often, it has been referred to as a “treaty of boundaries,”’ or a 
mere “treaty of peace’’—accomplishing nothing more than the cessation 
of hostilities. In order to determine whether the treaty of Ghent merits 
any higher estimate than this common one which has been accepted by 
one writer after another, it may be pertinent to consider first, the opinion 
of contemporary history, and secondly, the estimate of a century later, 
based upon the results of the treaty. 

The treaty was signed on Christmas eve 1814, and ratified by the 
Prince Regent in council the 27th of December. The vessel which bore 
the copies of the treaty to America did not reach New York until Feb- 
ruary 11. An express rider was immediately despatched to Washington 
with the American copy of the treaty. He arrived there three days later, 
February 14. The treaty was at once considered in a cabinet meeting 
and, on the following day, President Madison communicated it to the 
senate for advice and approval. 

The senate requested the President to transmit all the papers con- 
nected with the negotiations which had not previously been communi- 
cated. The next day, February 16, the President submitted the papers 
received since December 1, the date of the last transmission. The 
senate, thereupon, voted unanimously to ratify the treaty, so that when 
Baker, the bearer of the British copy of the treaty, arrived at the state 
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department on the evening of February 17, everything was in readiness 
for the exchange of ratifications which at once took place between Baker 
and the Secretary of State. The following day February 18, the treaty 
was proclaimed and published. 

The celerity with which the approval was given to the treaty indicates 
clearly the attitude of the United States government toward the treaty. 
The Republicans, undoubtedly, were glad to bring to an end a war which 
had brought the government into extreme difficulties, political and finan- 
cial; while the Federalists who had consistently opposed the war, natur- 
ally welcomed peace, especially as peace would restore again the com- 
mercial prosperity of New England. The Federalist press, it is true, 
which before had criticised the government for not making peace, now 
criticised the terms of the treaty. It claimed that nothing had been 
secured save the cessation of hostilities, but even this, it was generally 
admitted, was worth rejoicing over. The Republican papers considered 
the treaty most acceptable, and eulogized the American commissioners. 
Even the Federalist papers had nothing but commendation for the 
American representatives. The Philadelphia Gazette, before the treaty 
was signed, paid this high compliment to the American Commissioners: 


After a most careful and dispassionate survey of the correspondence 
which has taken place between the American and British commissioners 
at Ghent every American with feelings of just pride and exultation must 
confess that their representatives on this occasion have manifested a 
power of reasoning, added to forcibleness of demonstration, chastity and 
comprehensiveness of language, which entitles them to a superior rank 
as able and intelligent diplomatists. The manner in which they have 
handled the subjects presented for their consideration, the promptness 
and facility with which they have met and overcome every impediment 
in the course of their discussions, are evidence not only of a deep study 
and research, but of minds intrinsically devoted to the true interests of 
their country. In all the correspondence that has appeared the Ameri- 
can ministers evidently maintain a vast superiority as much in the 
matter as in the style of the communication.! 


The favorable reception of the treaty was reflected not only in the ac- 
tion of the government and the language of the press, but in the spon- 
taneous rejoicing of the people in city and town throughout the United 
States. As soon as the news of peace reached the United States it was 
quickly communicated to the cities and towns of the country, by means 
of express riders who were paid large sums for their services. In New 
York where the news was first received, there was at once a great demon- 


1 Philadelphia Gazette, quoted in the National Intelligencer, December 18, 1814. 
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stration. An immense procession paraded the city and brilliant illumi- 
nations everywhere appeared. Guns were fired, the public buildings 
decorated and every possible manifestation of joy was shown. The 
news of the treaty came eight days after Jackson’s brilliant victory at 
New Orleans, and the two events were celebrated together, a transpar- 
ency on the city hall suggestive of the two had the American eagle bear- 
ing in one talon the thunderbolts of war and in the other the olive 
branch of peace. The news of peace reached Philadelphia Sunday, 
February 12, as the people were returning from church. There was 
general rejoicing, strangers greeting one another with good wishes, mu- 
tual congratulations and hand shaking.* Here, too, a public celebration, 
consisting of illuminations and fireworks, signalized the event before 
the ratification of the treaty had taken place. In Boston, where the 
news arrived on the 13th, the schools were dismissed, business suspended, 
a parade immediately formed of the military organizations of the city 
and a general celebration voted by the legislature. In the smaller 
places throughout the country similar demonstrations occurred.® 

At. Washington the ratification of the treaty came in time to enable 
the restoration of peace to be celebrated on Washington’s birthday. A 
large procession, in which all the trades were represented, took place. 
The proclamation of the ratification of the treaty was read and speeches 
were delivered. A banquet in the evening closed the day’s celebrations.® 
On the 4th of March, the President issued another proclamation ap- 
pointing the second Thursday in April as a day of national thanksgiving 
for the establishment of peace.’ 

The treaty was the more acceptable to the public, because by the 
victory of New Orleans the war closed with great brilliancy to the Ameri- 
can forces. This feeling was expressed in a letter to one of the com- 
missioners in which it was stated that it was “pleasant to grant peace to 
a defeated enemy and especially when that enemy was the proud and 
powerful Briton.’’’ 

The American commissioners, themselves, while disappointed in being 
unable to secure any promise upon the part of the British of a discontin- 


2 New York Spectator, February 13, 1815. 

3 Otis Amidon to Russell, February 20, 1815, Russell’s Papers, no. 1362 and no. 
1067. 

4 Weekly Messenger, February 17, 1815. 

5’ Weekly Messenger, February 17, 1815. 

6 Weekly Messenger, February 24, 1815. 

7 Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. i, pp. 560-61. 

8 John L. Smith to Jno. Russell, April 2, 1815, Russell’s Papers, no. 585. 
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uance of the practice of impressment or of paper blockades; and while 
they failed to secure in the treaty any renewal of the fishing privileges 
considered the treaty the best that could be expected under the circum- 
stances, and to be without dishonor to the United States.° 

Public opinion, in the United States, in general, was most favorable to 
the treaty.!° The failure to secure any statement relative to impressment 
and paper blockades was not regarded important, inasmuch as these 
practices on the part of the British government had ceased with the over- 


throw of Napoleon; and it was the general opinion that they would not 
be practiced again." 


The manner in which the treaty was received in England, may also aid 
in forming an estimate of the treaty. 

Although the people of Great Britain, as well as the British govern- 
ment, were glad to conclude peace, they were displeased at the terms. 
The English press, in general, considered the treaty humiliating to Great 
Britain. The London Globe the next day after the news was received 
from Ghent said; after enumerating the conditions of the treaty, 


In this description of the treaty, we read the humiliation of ministers in 
every line. It forms indeed a deplorable contrast with the high sounding 
threats and boasts of that part of the public press devoted to their service. 
The waiving of some rights, and the mere retention of others, is a miser- 
able finale to a war that we were told must not cease until after the 
Americans had been ‘‘confoundedly well flogged” which, it was boasted, 
must dismember the Union, overthrow the government and sweep the 
American navy from the ocean, not leaving a single bit of bunting or a 
rag, or stitch behind. But after the state to which ministers had brought 
the country by their extravagance and the war by their incapacity, if 
they had been able to terminate it upon any terms not absolutely dis- 
honorable and ruinous, if they had effected a lasting peace, although not 
an advantageous one, and not merely purchased a short and precarious 
respite, with a certainty of the renewal of war, with increased force and 
violence at a time when America shall have both internally, and in her 
relations with the European powers, many advantages which she does 
not now possess, we would not be disposed to complain.” 


® Gallatin to Monroe, December 25, 1814, Writings of Gallatin, vol. i, pp. 645-47 ; 
Clay to Monroe, December 25, 1814, Monroe Mss. Papers, vol. xiv, no. 1822. 

10 J. Smith to Russell, May 6, 1815, Russell’s Mss. Papers, no. 2041; Madison to 
Benj. Austin, March 7, 1815, Madison’s Mss. Papers, vol. vii, p. 84. 

11 Writings of Madison, vol. vii, p. 311, Message of Madison to Congress, Febru- 
ary 18, 1815; Monroe to the Military Committee of the Senate, Writings of Mon- 
roe, vol. v, p. 323. 

12 London Globe, December 27, 1814. 
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This exaggerated language is of course that of a paper bitterly opposed 
to the English ministry. The London Times, also of the opposition press, 
was opposed to the ratification of the treaty." In its issue of December 
27, it announced what it called the “terms of the deadly instrument. ’’™ 
In an editorial of December 31, it professed to believe that the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by Madison depended upon the outcome of the cam- 
paign against New Orleans. It denied that any general satisfaction had 
been produced by the signing of the treaty.” To accept peace in the 
midst of reverses was humiliating to the British people. Peace would 
have been more palatable had it come earlier when the British arms were 
successful.'® The brilliant success won by the small American navy, 
which had been a subject of derision at the beginning of the war, wounded 
the pride of the British which centered in the navy, then as now, the 
first in the world.'’ It was said: That the law of nations had always 
been the law of the strongest; that England was therefore, de jure the 
Dictator of the maritime law of the civilized world.'® After the first 
victories of the American navy the English papers stated that the United 
States navy ‘‘must be crushed to atoms, that peace must not be enter- 
tained until this object should have been achieved.!® The English 
press with few exceptions had been bitter in its denunciation of the 
United States for making war, at a time when England was engaged in, 
what she regarded, a life and death struggle with Napoleon.?® The 
papers had throughout the peace negotiations insisted that peace should 
not be made until America should have been ‘ beaten into submission. ’”! 
It was said that peace made at New York or Washington and at the 
“point of the bayonet’”’ was preferable to negotiations at Ghent.” After 
the British victories of August and September it had been declared 
that the ‘fancied conquerors of Canada’”’ would be “mighty” glad to 
come on their knees and cry “‘paenitet, miserere nostrum.” The sepa- 


13 London Times, December 30, 1814. 

“London Times, December 27, 1814. 

1 London Times, December 30, 1814. 

16 Beasley to Russell, October 20, 1814, Russell’s Papers, no. 1847. 
17 National Intelligencer, April 3, 1813. 

18 London Evening Star quoted in National Intelligencer, April 3, 1813. 
19 London Times, July 2, 1814. 

20 London Times, May 17, 1814. 

21 London Sun, July 22, 1914. 

22 London Times, July 2, 1814, London Sun, August 23, 1814. 

23 London Times, October 15, 1814. 
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ration of the New England States from the Union and the alliance of 
these with Great Britain was declared likely to follow.* 

The popular British demands had included the recognition by the 
United States of the maritime claims of Great Britain; the restitution of 
Louisiana; the rearrangement of the boundary in accordance with the 
wishes of Canada; the establishment of a permanent Indian territory, 
and the exclusion of the United States from all participation in the 
fisheries of British North America.* In view of all these demands it was 
difficult for the English people to become reconciled to a treaty which se- 
cured scarcely one of the things expected and which concluded a war 
which had been far from creditable to British arms. In this war accord- 
ing to English publications, with a navy on the American coast exceeding 
that of the enemy in the proportion of ten to one, Great Britain had lost 
two out of every three fights, had lost three times as many men and had 
had 1700 merchant vessels captured.”* To make peace with this record, 
made vastly worse by the closing campaign of the war, was thought to 
invite the scorn of other nations.”” The success of the American navy it 
was believed threatened the maritime ascendency of Great Britain and 
the possessions of her transatlantic colonies.** Dissatisfaction with 
the terms of the treaty on the part of the people of Canada, predicted by 
the English press, proved to be true. The people of British North 
America had been urgent for a change in the boundary between these 
provinces and the United States, which should give them absolute control 
of the navigable rivers and lakes lying between the two, with the adja- 
cent territory, which would prevent invasion from the United States by 
water.2® The anti-ministerial paper, the London Morning Chronicle 
and the London Courier, were favorable to the treaty and considered the 
terms as most honorable for the country inasmuch as Great Britain 
yielded nothing in the treaty with reference to the maritime questions.*® 
Partisan feeling, however, so strongly dominated the English papers that 
their utterances can not be taken as absolute criteria of public senti- 
ment. But that the people, generally, tired of the war, welcomed peace 
was shown by the demonstrations with which they greeted the first news 

*4 London Star, September 29, 1814. 

25 National Intelligencer, April 28, 1814. 

26 Edinburgh Review, November, 1814. 

27 London Sun, February 17, 1815. 

28 London Sun, February 17, 1815. 

29 Quebec Mercury, quoted in New York Spectator, June 30, 1814. 


30 London Morning Chronicle, December 27, 1814, London Courier, December 27, 
1814. 
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of peace.*t At Birmingham a Jarge crowd witnessed the arrival of the mail 
which brought the news of the treaty, and immediately took the horses 
out and drew the coach to the post office amid loud acclamations.” 

The British commissioners failed to receive the general commendation 
which was bestowed upon the representatives of the United States. In 
the discussion of the treaty in the House of Commons, April 11, 1815, in 
connection with a motion which had been made proposing an address of 
thanks to the Prince Regent for the treaty of peace, the British commis- 
sioners were severely censured, for having acted with “gross mismanage- 
ment’’ in the negotiations. The basis of the criticism was that “in this 
treaty no subject of dispute between the two countries, that existed 
before the signature does not still exist and all the pretensions advanced 
by his majesty’s ministers in the course of negotiations were, one by 
one, abandoned by them.’** Alexander Baring and others spoke in a 
similar condemnatory way. Goulburn, one of the British commis- 
sioners, spoke in defense of himself and his colleagues. The motion was, 
however, carried by a vote of 128 to 37. Inthe House of Lords, two days 
later, the ministers were again censured, when discussion arose over a 
motion made by the Duke of Wellington of an address to the Prince 
Regent requesting him to place before the house copies of the correspon- 
dence between his Britannic majesty’s plenipotentaries and those of the 
United States. Earl Bathurst, secretary of state for foreign affairs, had 
great difficulty in defending the ministers and in preventing the passage 
of the motion.** Approval of the treaty in England, thus, was much less 
general than in the United States. This appears to justify the contem- 
porary opinion in the United States that, while the treaty was honorable 
to both nations, the United States gained the greater advantage from it. 

As we view the treaty a century later we find no reasons for reversing 
the judgment of contemporary history; but with the lapse of time, addi- 
tional reasons. appear for giving to the treaty of Ghent a rank among the 
important treaties of thisnation. The principal reasons for such an esti- 
mate of the treaty, aside from the fact that it ended the war, are; by it 
the United States secured from Great Britain a more complete recogni- 
tion of her political independence and power; the claims and demands of 
Great Britain were rejected; the best usages of international law were 
confirmed and developed; an enduring peace was secured. 

That the treaty secured from Great Britain the recognition of the 


31 Weekly Messenger, February 17, 1815. 

32 Adams History of the United States, vol. ix, p. 55. 
3% Annual Register, 1815, p. 114. 

3 Annual Register, 1815, p. 16, et seq. 
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United States as a political equal, is shown not so much in the terms and 
wording of the treaty itself, as in the negotiations which led to the 
treaty. The British commissioners at the outset, expected to impose 
terms; but they were obliged to recede from one position to another, 
until, at last, they were forced to agree upon a treaty, mutually reciprocal 
in its terms. 

The American commissioners maintained the dignity and sovereign 
rights of the United States on every point of issue, compelling the recog- 
nition of the absolute political equality of the United States.* 

The treaty is deserving of credit, also, because of the fact that the 
claims and demands urged by the British commissioners were rejected. 
These demands included: a recognition of the British claim to the alle- 
giance of all of her native-born subjects; the creation of a separate Indian 
territory, as a buffer territory between Canada and the United States, 
which, at first, was made a sine qua non; revision of the boundary lines 
between the United States and the British colonies; the relinquishment 
on the part of the United States of the right to keep a naval force upon 
the great lakes; the abrogation of the North East fishing privileges and 
the adjustment of territory acquired by the war upon the principle of 
uti possidetis. 

These demands, if allowed, would have resulted in the loss of a large 
and valuable territory to the United States, and the establishment of an 
Indian state which would have been a constant source of friction. The 
territory demanded in the form of a permanent Indian territory and that 
for communication between Halifax and Quebec was estimated to 
amount to 364,000 sq. miles and to be worth $500,000,000.** The Ameri- 
can commissioners, themselves, stated their objections to these terms on 
the ground that these would “inflict a most vital injury to the United 
States by the dismemberment of their territory, by arresting the natural 
growth and increase of population and by leaving the northern and 
western frontier equally exposed to British invasion and to Indidn ag- 
gressions; ‘that they were dishonorable to the United States in demand- 
ing from them to abandon territory and a portion of their citizens; to 
admit a foreign interference in their domestic concerns, and to cease to 


exercise their natural rights on their own shores and in their own 
waters. 


86 Henceforth the United States is to be accredited all the rights and privileges 
belonging to any other state in the family of nations. 
86 Providence Patriot, November 12, 1814. 


37 American commissioners to British commissioners, August 24, 1814, A. S. P. 
Foreign Relations, vol. iii, p. 711, et seq. 
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A treaty founded on such terms, it was maintained, could not be per- 
manent. Instead of settling differences it would give rise to new ones, 
“sow the seeds of permanent hatred and lay the foundation of hostilities 
for an indefinite period.’’** The American commissioners held that the 
only terms upon which peace would be permanent would be those recip- 
rocally honorable to both countries. It is to the credit of the com- 
missioners of both nations that such terms were, finally, agreed upon.*® 

From an international law point of view the treaty of Ghent is deserv- 
ing of recognition. The terms and wording of the treaty are in accord 
with the best usages of international law and, in one particular, that of 
arbitration, contributed in no small degree to the development of modern 
international law practice. Of the provisions of the treaty, which were 
important in reaffirming the best international practices which prevailed 
before the Napoleonic struggle, are; the acceptance of the principle of 
status quo ante bellum, after a war which has not been waged for conquest; 
the agreement that there should be no destruction of public property 
which had been taken in the war; that private property should be left in 
as nearly the same position as possible as before the war; and that all 
archives, records, deeds and papers, public and private, should be re- 
stored and delivered to the proper authorities and to persons to whom 
they belonged. 

The two states mutually agreed to pay the cost of the maintenance of 
prisoners; and, also, to use their best efforts to secure the abolition of the 
slave trade. All the usual diplomatic forms, except one, were observed 
in the treaty. The one exception was the signing first by the English 
commissioners of both the British and American copies of the treaty, 
instead of signing first only the copy to be retained by Great Britain and 
allowing the American commissioners to sign first the copy to be retained 
by the United States. John Quincy Adams objected to this departure 
from the regular usage and his protest, apparently, had its effect in the 
treaty of commerce which was signed in 1815, in which we find the recip- 
rocal order of signing adopted.*® 


% American commissioners to British commissioners, August 24, 1814, A. S. P. 
Foreign Relations, vol. iii, p. 711, et seq. 

*° It may be noted that Gallatin favored a stipulation for the mutual disarma- 
ment of the Great Lakes, an arrangement which was made between the two coun- 
tries two years later, when John Quincy Adams was secretary of state. 

4° The later treaty also contained the alternative principle in accordance with 


which each state appears first in the preamble and ratifying clause of its own copy 
of the treaty. 
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The treaty of Ghent is often referred to as a treaty of boundaries, and 
the provisions which it made for the settlement of boundary controver- 
sies constitute a signal feature of the treaty. Four distinct commissions 
were provided for the determination of boundaries, whose methods of 
procedure have had an influence upon the development of international 
arbitration methods. The provision that, in case of the failure of the 
boundary commissioners to agree, the differences should be submitted to 
a friendly sovereign or state for arbitration is important as marking the 
first instance, on the part of the United States, of such mode of reference 
of international disputes to the arbitration of a third state. 

Finally, the treaty effected not merely a cessation of hostilities; but, as 
the century has shown, it effected an enduring peace between the two 
English speaking nations. Senator Lodge has shown in his recent book 
One hundred Years of Peace that amicable relations have not at all times 
existed during this century, but that the differences which have arisen 
have been settled without war owing to the ever increasing bond of 
friendship and good-will between the two countries. To have laid the 
foundation for such an international friendship and to have aided in the 
settlement of controversies through diplomacy and arbitration is no 
small achivement for any treaty. In providing a method for the settle- 
ment of vexatious boundary disputes, the treaty very largely removed 
the danger of war over such contests. 

The treaty of Ghent, while only a treaty of peace and amity, must be 
given credit for the treaty of commerce which was negotiated under 
powers granted to the same commissioners who had signed the political 
treaty. The commercial treaty renewed the important features of the 
Jay treaty of 1794 and laid the foundation of that friendly commercial 
intercourse which has since prevailed between England and America. 
The liberal provisions of the treaty of commerce included; freedom of 
trade between the United States and Great Britain’s European posses- 
sions; the abolition of all discriminating duties upon American goods 
and American vessels, with the inclusion of the “most favored nation 
clause;”’ the admission of American vessels to the trade in the East 
Indies and provisions for the appointment of consuls. While the dura- 
tion of this treaty was only four years, the exact terms of the commercial 


convention were renewed in 1818; and again, in 1827 they were indef- 
initely extended.*! 


41 Convention Respecting Fisheries, Boundary and Restoration of Slaves, 1818, 
art. iv, b; Treaties and Conventions, 1776-1900 (Malloy), Convention Continuing in 
Force, art. ili of Treaty of 1818 (ibid). 
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To sum up: the Treaty of Ghent may be deemed worthy of commen- 
dation not merely because it ended a needless war; nor because it was 
made by the most distinguished group of men ever commissioned by the 
United States to negotiate a treaty, being composed of Adams, Gallatin, 
Clay, Bayard, and Russell; but also, because it registered an advance in 
the international prestige of the United States; because it excluded all 
claims that would have been derogatory to the United States; because in 
form and spirit it upheld the best usages of international law; and, finally, 
because it has resulted in an unbroken peace of one hundred years be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE BALKAN WARS ON EUROPEAN 
ALLIANCES AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


BY NORMAN DWIGHT HARRIS 


Northwestern University 


The Near Eastern question, or Turkey in Europe, has been one of the 
most difficult and vexatious problems of European statesmen and diplo- 
mats ever since the signing of Europe’s first treaty with the Ottoman 
Turks, at Carlowitz, in 1699. It has had a greater influence upon Euro- 
pean diplomacy than any other single issue. Reputations have been 
made and lost by it. Three of the great military conflicts of the nine- 
teenth century—the Russo-Turkish struggle of 1828-29, the Crimean 
war, and the Russo-Turkish contest of 1877—were caused by one or 
another phase of this question; and now, within the past two years, re- 
course to arms has been had twice again over the same debatable ground. 
The congress of Berlin and the diplomatic moves that followed the war 
between Russia and Turkey irf 1877, led to the creation of the German- 
Austrian League, and ultimately to the present Triple Alliance. The 
diplomatic and strategic acts which preceded the war between the Balkan 
allies and the Ottoman Empire in 1912 and those that accompanied the 
breaking out and the conclusion of the conflict against Bulgaria in 1913, 
culminated in new combinations, some of which have elements of per- 
manency. 

It is not essential to our purpose to recount here the long story of the 
struggles and efforts of the European powers to adjust the Balkan diffi- 
culties and to settle the question of Turkey in Europe. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to recall to mind the fact that, through all the years from the 
establishment of Greek independence till the fall of Adrianople, the 
European concert failed signally to solve the problem; and that it was 
the Balkan states themselves who, exasperated by the slowness of the 
great powers in taking the initiative upon the utter failure of the party 
of Union and Progress to establish order, security and good government 
in the European provinces of Turkey, solved the Macedonian phase of 
the question and transferred the main issue across the Bosporus into 
Asia Minor. 
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Two difficulties have always stood in the way of the European states 
whenever serious efforts to settle the thorny problem of Turkey in 
Europe were contemplated: a general ignorance of the real conditions 
and the proper remedies, and the self-interests of the individual powers 
leading to a lack of initiative and coéperation. Disraeli was fond of 
saying, in his day, that only two persons really understood the Balkan 
question—one a learned German professor lately deceased, and the other, 
himself—and that he had forgotten it. If the truth were told, Lord 
Beaconsfield himself never thoroughly comprehended the full significance 
of the problem, or studied it with an impartial, clear-sighted judgment 
and a sincere desire to solve it successfully. If he had done so, the Brit- 
ish government might not have been credited with a half triumph in 
1878 and the question remained practically unchanged till 1912. Un- 
fortunately he saw the situation only through English eyes and from the 
British standpoint. Like most of the statesmen of Europe who have 
directed the policy of their states in the Near Eastern diplomacy, he had 
the .interests of his own country more at heart than the welfare of 
Turkey or the peoples under its control. The Eastern question “only 
interests Europe,” said Bismark at the congress of Berlin in 1878, 
“through its effect upon the relations of the great powers among them- 
selves.” This has remained true from that day to this. 

In spite of the good intentions and efforts of British and Austrian 
ministers, the reforms promised for European Turkey by the Ottoman 
government at the time of the Berlin congress were never introduced and 
the excellent European plans pressed on the sultan from 1904 to 1908 
with considerable diplomatic vigor never passed beyond the paper stage. 
Owing to the failure of the new constitutional government to ‘make 
good”’ in Macedonia after three years’ trial, due to the dissensions of 
the leaders, the inexperience and incompetency of the officials selected 
for the work and the attempt to “Ottomanize” the whole country and 
obliterate all national lines, the Balkan affairs again reached a crisis in 
1912. In February, negotiations were opened between Bulgaria and 
Greece resulting in an alliance for peace and protection formed in May 
to last three years. Similar conversations were begun between Bulgaria 
and Servia, culminating in a treaty of alliance on March 13. Protection 
was to be given the Christians of Macedonia; and, in the event of a war 
and victory over Turkey, the territory should be so divided by a line 
running from the intersection of Servia and Bulgaria to the junction of 
the Struga valley with Lake Ochrida, that the lion’s share of Macedonia 
would go to Bulgaria. Military conventions were concluded between 
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the same powers in May and September; and, owing to a massacre of 
Bulgarians at Kotchany and Servians at Berané and the announcement 
that the fall manoeuvers of the Turkish army would be held near the 
Bulgarian frontier, the armies of Bulgaria, Servia and Greece were all 
mobilized on September 30 and October 1. The great powers counseled 
patience and caution, but proceeded to approach Turkey on the matter 
of reform with great deliberation. Impatient of delay and suspicious 
of the motives of the concert, the Balkan allies sent an ultimatum to 
the Ottoman government on October 13. The Turkish grand vizier 
refused to treat with them and, after he had concluded peace with Italy 
on the 15th, declared war upon the Balkan states. Thus began the first 
war that brought defeat and disaster to the Turks and culminated in the 
peace of London, signed on May 30, 1913, depriving them of most of 
their European possessions. 

While the delegates of the Balkan allies and of Turkey were holding 
deliberations in Buckingham Palace, the representatives of the great 
powers met daily near by and kept in touch with all that went on, in 
order that their own interests and those of the peace of Europe should 
in no way be injured by the proposed treaty. The European concert 
posed as a neutral, both in this conflict against Turkey and in the war 
that followed against Bulgaria; but this does not mean that its acts were 
always impartial, consistent and intended to further the interests of all 
the interested parties. Sir Edward Grey, representing ‘Great Britain, 
deserves great credit for the impartiality and the spirit of conciliation 
with which he conducted all the negotiations. He was well sustained 
in his position and acts by France and Russia, but the same cannot be 
said of members of the Triple Alliance. And just here we notice another 
of the chief weaknesses of the European concert. No state, not even 
the best-intentioned, had elaborated a definite Balkan policy—one that 
should settle the Balkan question once and for all time and that should 
conserve at the same time the welfare and vital interests of all concerned: 
the Balkan states, Turkey and the European neighbors. The result 
was disastrous. Those states who, like Austria and Italy, had special 
interests in the Turkish European provinces and pressed their schemes, 
got what they wanted; but the affairs of the Balkan allies and of Turkey 
were allowed to drift, as if they had little relation to the rest of the prob- 
lem. 

By insisting upon the creation of a large, autonomous Albania, Austria 
and Italy for the sake of their special interests in the Adriatic and its 
seaboard forced Servia to relinquish her hope of a little window on the 
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Adriatic sea and Greece and Montenegro to give up certain legitimate 
territorial ambitions. This undoubtedly contributed largely to the con- 
ditions and forces which brought about the second Balkan war; for Bul- 
garia refused Servia compensation elsewhere, and Greece, feeling uncer- 
tain of the decision of the concert in the matter of the Aegean islands, 
was ready to make good her losses in Albania by territorial acquisitions 
in Macedonia.§ Then with a seeming indifference to their own earlier 
policy and defisions, the European concert permitted the treaty of 
London to be torn into shreds, the Balkan allies to fight over the spoils 
of the first war, and Turkey again to enter the arena and to recapture 
Adrianople. Russia would have gladly prevented these last acts in the 
drama. She offered to mediate between the Balkan states and sent two 
warships to the eastern entrance of the Bosporus to warn the Ottoman 
government to keep its hands off; but such a program could only have 
been carried out with the support of Austria and England, which un- 
fortunately was lacking at the critical moment. 

The indecision, or lack of policy, among the great powers, while not 
affecting the harmony of the elements composing the Triple Alliance and 
the “Quadruple Entente,’’ has resulted in a curious but effective drawing 
together of certain forces heretofore opposed to each other. In the first 
place, Roumania, led by the pressure of public sentiment which had been 
strongly opposed to the government’s policy of neutrality in the first 
war, the desire to adjust the Bulgarian-Roumanian boundary dispute 
to its own satisfaction and the wish to see the Balkan question settled 
quickly and in a stable manner, joined Servia and Greece in the contest 
with Bulgaria. The last named country, formerly the recognized 
“strong man” and self-appointed leader of the Balkan states, fell from 
its high estate—a result not a little induced by the recapture of Adrian- 
ople and the threatened invasion of Bulgaria by the Turks. Her place 
as a real, but a prudent and conciliatory, leader has been taken by Rou- 
mania. The young Balkan alliance, which started so determinedly and 
auspiciously, also fell to the ground with the outbreak of this second 
war; but it has been promptly replaced by another, which exists in fact, 
though not officially announced by name, composed of Roumania, Servia 
and Greece. This has been amply attested by the unanimity and co- 
operation displayed by the new allies in all the activities of the second 
Balkan war, the negotiations for peace and the subsequentevents. The 
important and conciliatory réle played by M. Take Jonescu, the Rou- 
manian minister of the interior, in bringing the Turko-Greek treaty 
negotiations to a happy and successful conclusion is another evidence 
of the existence and the value of the new combination. 
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Roumania is indeed determined not only to retain the leadership in 
Balkan politics, which rightfully belongs to her, but also to use her in- 
fluence to further in every way the peace and prosperity of the Balkans. 
She recognizes the individual rights and mterests of the various states, 
and desires that a happy equilibrium should be maintained among these 
small powers. The salvation of the Balkans, in fact, depends upon the 
successful cultivation of the “Balkan spirit”? among its native states, 
a spirit which combines the s¢ntiment of the Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples with the broad humanitarian doctrine that each community is 
entitled to a livable territory and the right to share equitably in the trade 
and prosperity of Europe and the Near East. Heretofore the selfish- 
ness and rivalry of these states has been the chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Balkan peninsula. Ever since they secured 
independence from Ottoman control, they have remained separate, sus- 
picious and hostile. The debatable land of Macedonia and Albania has 
been a thorn in their sides and a source of discord and bitter rivalry. 
Now that this question has been settled, it is high time to lay aside these 
old animosities and to codperate for the common good. Every state 
can afford to concede something commercially, or otherwise, for the 
common welfare. It is encouraging to see one community, Roumania, 
taking the lead in this direction; and it is to be hoped that all the others 
will codperate with her to promote peacefully and adroitly the interests 
of the Balkan peoples, not only for their own sake, but also for the welfare 
and peace of Europe. 

The treaty of Constantinople signed by Turkey and Bulgaria on 
November 13, 1913, restored Adrianople and Kirk Kasilli to the former, 
assured her of sufficient territory in Europe to make her intérest in the 
Balkans still a vital one, and created, strange as it may seem, a strong 
friendship between Bulgaria and the Ottoman government. The Bul- 
garians are more Turanian than Slavic and at bottom nationally nearer to 
the Turks than to the Slavs of the Balkans. Commercially, too, their 
interests have much in common, and, now that Bulgaria has been left out 
of the Balkan alliance, various other considerations draw her towards 
the Ottoman Empire. Although there is no official confirmation of a 
Turko-Bulgarian ‘“entente’’—widely mooted in Turkish and Grecian 
circles at the time of the signing of the treaty of Constantinople—little 
doubt exists that these powers will codperate in the future. 

Count Berchtold, the Austrian minister of foreign affairs, declared in 
a speech to the Austro-Hungarian diet on November 20, 1913, that the 
territorial expansion of his country was ended with the annexation of 
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Bosnia and Herzegovinia in 1908. In various other speeches during the 
past year he has made it clear that henceforth Austria’s interests in the 
Balkans will be economic rather than territorial, and that she is definitely 
committed to the preservation of the “status quo.” All further ex- 
pansion for Turkey and Bulgaria being out of the question, the inter- 
ests of all three powers in the Balkans have become very largely identical 
and are being unified through a mutual competition with the Serb and 
the Greek. Ferdinand of Bulgaria has recently paid an extended visit to 
Vienna, and an understanding has probably been reached on matters of 
common interest. Since Roumania, whose friendship Austria had been 
studiously cultivating for some years, has become the friend and sup- 
porter of Servia—an old rival and competitor of Austria in the matter of 
territorial and commercial expansion in the Balkans—the statesmen of 
the Ballplatz welcomed the discredited king of Bulgaria as a friend whose 
services in the future may be invaluable. So there is a drawing together 
of Roumania, Servia and Greece on the one side, and of Turkey and Bul- 
garia sustained by Austria-Hungary on the other; and an equilibrium is 
being established in the Balkans, which possesses elements of strength 
and stability. 

Another noticeable effect of the Balkan wars is the large increase in 
the war budgets of Austria and Germany recently passed by the national 
assemblies of the two countries. $67,290,000.00, in addition to the 
regular funds, will be expended by Austria-Hungary on her military 
service, and her army increased by 31,000 within five years. It has been 
already raised by 58,000 officers and men during the past two years, 
within which period Germany has added over 38,000 to her military 
forces with the official proposal to recruit 136,000 more officers and men 
inside of the next few years.} Russia and France are planning to equalize 
these additions by similar increases in their own armies. Amongthe 
considerations which moved the statesmen of Berlin and Vienna to 
adopt this new military policy, none was more potent than the fact that 
the presence of a Slavic alliance in the Balkans sustained by Russia will 
hereafter neutralize a large portion of the Austrian army in the event of 
the outbreak of hostilities between the great powers of Europe, for a num- 
ber of regiments will have perforce to be permanently stationed near 
the southern boundary of the Austrian Empire. To offset this situation, 
as well as to secure the coéperation of Great Britain in preserving the 
“status quo” in the Mediterranean naval situation, in maintaining the 
equilibrium of the Balkans and in procuring an equitable share in the 
trade and future economic development of Asia Minor, the Austrian 
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government has lately begun to cultivate the friendship of the British. 
The recent visit of the Austrian heir-apparent, Franz Ferdinand, to 
London, his warm reception there and the frantic efforts of the Austrian 
press and statesmen to conciliate the British leaders, all indicate clearly 
which way the wind blows. 

The great result, however, of the Balkan wars has been the removal of 
the Near Eastern question from the Balkans to Asia Minor and its trans- 
formation—for some time to come at least—from a territorial to an eco- 
nomic and commercial contest. As a consequence, the first and most 
fundamental step in the direction of a final and successful solution of the 
Near East problem is the preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. Fortunately, no one is ready for its partition. None of the 
large or small powers who claim to have special interests in Asia Minor 
are prepared for such an emergency. Nor, since not a single state among 
them has clearly formulated its own poli¢y to be pursued, pursuant to 
the.culmination of such an event, can any of them view the dismember- 
ment of Turkey with eqtraniggity. . Then, too, events have been coming 
so fast in the near Orient of which @ famous French writer once said: 
“The World moves, but the Near Kast stands stil,” that old Europe 
herself has hardly had time to grasp the full meaning of it all. She de- 
sires a little breathing spell in which to catch her breath and get ready for 
the next round. 

All the members of the European concert are a unit in desiring the 
maintenance of the present Empire of the Turks. This, however, does 
not mean that the powers have united upon a common policy towards 
the Asia Minor kingdom, or have evolved any practical plan for the real 
solution of the Near Eastern question. On the contrary, from this 
point of mutual accord the members of the Concert begin almost at once 
to diverge from each other in action and in policy. Germany and 
Russia, acting independently of the others, are insisting upon the intro- 
duction by the Ottoman government of certain reforms in Armenia. 
Germany, in spite of the remonstrations of Russia and France, has accept- 
ed a high position in the Turkish army for one of her own officers; but 
Great Britain has declined to permit any of her officials to take prominent 
governmental positions in the Turkish service. Broad, statesmanlike 
views of a great international problem are being obscured by the special 
interests of the different European statesmen, each contending for the 
commercial and material advancement of his own particular state. In- 
stead of quietly and thoroughly studying the question and deciding upon 
a definite scheme and a common program of action the fundamentals 
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of which could be adhered to and executed gradually and along general 
lines, no matter what the future may bring, the great Powers are utiliz- 
ing all their energies in a competition for commercial concessions and 
special spheres of influence within the Turkish Empire. And, unless 
something unforeseen happens to change the present policy of the con- 
cert, it is not unlikely that the sudden failure of the existingrégime or 
the outbreak of another crisis in Turkey—two or ten years from now— 
will find the powers as ill-prepared for prompt and concerted action as 
they were in 1878, 1908 or 1912. 

The hold of the four leading states, Russia, Germany, France and Great 
Britain, upon certain portions of the Ottoman dominions is remarkable, 
and in all probability can never be shaken off. Russia has a large in- 
terest commercially in the northeastern section of Asia Minor, and a 
special religious and ethnical connection with the Armenians of that 
region. A large portion of the old kingdom of Armenia lies now within 
her own domains and many of the Armenian residents of Turkey have 
become Russian subjects for the sake of protection. Then too, the great 
Tzar of Moscow is the recognized head and protector of all the Greek 
(and others not Roman Catholics) Christians in the Ottoman Empire. 
In addition, the Russian government possesses a great hold in Palestine, 
Syria and elsewhere through the numerous Russian Jews who look 
to them always for protection, the thousands of Russian pilgrims who 
find their way to Asia Minor every year and the innumerable Russian 
and Greek churches, monasteries, hospitals, shrines and public build- 
ings scattered all the way from Jerusalem to Constantinople. 

Germany controls the Anatolian and Bagdad railways—now nearing 
completion and running through the heart of the country some 1750 miles 
from its capital to Bagdad—and various other concessions in Anatolia, 
the richest section of the Empire. She too, has her churches, hospitals, 
schools, and public buildings extending in a long line from the Cathe- 
dral on Mt. Zion to their magnificent embassy on the heights of Pera, 
opposite Constantinople. And she stands ever ready to rush to the as- 
sistance of the German trader or missionary. France controls the Beirut- 
Damascus railway, 806 miles in length; is trying to get possession of the 
Damascus-Mecca railroad, built and owned by Turkey; and has secured 
a concession to build the Samsun-Sivas road, 1050 kilometers long, 
in northern Anatolia with branches into Armenia and Kurdistan. She 
possesses important economic rights in Syria, including the construc- 
tion of harbors for several of the chief ports, which she would like to see 
marked out as a special sphere for her own economic activities. The 
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French Republic, also, is the historic protector of all the Catholics in 
Palestine and Syria and lends her official assistance to all the various 
Catholic orders that, like the Franciscans, have numerous monasteries, 
schools and public buildings of all kinds on Turkish soil. Great Britain 
enjoys the greatest popularity among the people of Syria, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia and Turkey generally today. This is due chiefly to her repu- 
tation for honesty and fair-dealing, and the excellence of her methods 
in education and training. Then it is well known that the English 
government does not officially support British schools and churches and 
has no definite program of territorial expansion. Yet even this country 
has its own commercial and strategic interests to guard in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia and Busra. Her subjects own the Smyrna-Aidin rail- 
way, together with various other economic concessions in Asia Minor, 
and within the past month an English corporation has been given the 
control of the imperial naval works at Constantinople with complete 
powers of reconstruction and development. 

Just now “conversations” are very nearly completed between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and well under way between Germany and 
France, in which a serious and skillful attempt is being made to define 
accurately the precise sphere of influence of each of the countries con- 
cerned and to divide equitably their respective shares in the future eco- 
nomic development of the Ottoman Empire. Germany wants the lion’s 
share of Anatolia—the richest and most populous section of Turkey— 
and northern Mesopotamia. France has her eyes on northern and central 
Syria and a portion of Northeastern Anatolia and western Armenia; 
while Great Britain seeks to protect her interests in southern Mesopo- 
tamia (Bagdad and Busra), Arabia, Palestine and southern Syria. This 
move towards a commercial invasion and partition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, though in some ways open to question and criticism, has one excel- 
lent feature. This is the recognition of the right of all nations to share 
in the opening of new fields of economic development and financial in- 
vestment, which is the outcome of the new humanitarian spirit in inter- 
national relations, that is rapidly replacing the old selfish individualism. 
It is a great step forward—particularly towards the realization that the 
Near Eastern question is an international, not an individual state, prob- 
lem, and must be settled upon a purely international basis. For the first 
time, three at least of the members of the European concert have united 
in a serious attempt to define their positions and interests clearly. It 
is true that thus far this is largely a selfish move; but it will go a long 
way towards the establishment of a general understanding on certain 
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vital points, the prevention of irritating intrigues and conflicts and the 
creation of a sound basis for concerted action and coéperation in the 
future. 

For the present, much depends on the success or failure of the new 
Turkish government. The party of Union and Progress, now in control 
and the only organized political agency in the Empire, secured its re- 
turn to office in January, 1913, through the coup d’état resulting in the 
death of Nazim Pasha and the resignation of Kiamil Pasha. Its suc- 
cess in recovering Adrianople won for it a sudden, yet secure place in 
the public eye, in spite of its failures and mistakes in 1909, 1910 and 
1911. The appearance in its ranks of some of the younger statesmen 
of the best families, like Prince Said Halim, the present grand vizier, 
his brother and others, has given the party a prestige and social standing 
heretofore lacking. Some of the able and honest politicians who re- 
tired to private life two years ago because of disagreements with the 
earlier leaders of the party, have returned and are furnishing a backbone 
to the organization; and a good start towards the reorganization of the 
government and the introduction of many needed reforms has been made. 

The difficulties and dangers, however, which beset its pathway, while 
not unsurmountable, are nevertheless tremendous and alarming. Great 
tact, patience, perseverance and good judgment are essential to the suc- 
cess of the new régime, all of which the leaders may possess. But more 
than these qualities, excellent as they are, the reforming statesmen should 
have an extensive experience in public affairs, a discriminating and 
statesmanlike grasp of the whole situation, its needs and possibilities, 
and a whole-hearted and unselfish devotion to the country and its people. 
The earlier failures of the party of Union and Progress may have taught 
its promoters several important lessons; but the confidence of the public 
in their ability, sincerity and disinterested patriotism can only be re- 
stored through a series of material, wide-spread and national successes. 

Three things the new government will have to contend with: politi- 
cal corruption and incapacity within its own circles, a strong and general 
movement toward a decentralization of power throughout the Empire, 
and the influence of European states within and without the country. 
With an excellent system of law and a form of government based on 
certain fundamental and workable principles, Turkey has been one of 
the worst governed states in the world for at least three centuries. 
This has been due largely to political corruption and the centralization 
of all authority in the hands of the Constantinople rulers and their rep- 
resentatives, who were more concerned in squeezing money out of the 
citizens of the Empire than in ruling it wisely and well. The monarchs 
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for many years have been either incapable, indolent men who permitted 
their officials to exercise every form of graft, or unscrupulous, skillful 
tyrants, like Abdul Hamid, who exercised the sovereignty very largely 
for their own aims and interests. 

Now that the current has turned towards constitutional government, 
a general revulsion of feeling against the Constantinople officials has 
set in, accompanied by a lack of confidence in the central authority and 
a desire to shift to the provincial assemblies as much power as possible, 
particularly in local affairs. In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that the Turks came into Asia Minor and southeastern Europe as con- 
querors and that they have always looked upon the other nationalities 
as subject peoples entitled only to such rights and privileges as should 
be meted out to them. In Europe the Ottomans were greatly outnum- 
bered and could not afford to compromise a great deal in this matter. 
But in Asia Minor they possess an immense majority and should be much 
more conciliatory, particularly as there are thousands of Armenians, 
Kurds and Arabs who need only a little generous and fair treatment to 
make them loyal and staunch supporters of the new régime. The leaders 
of the party of Union and Progress are, unfortunately, showing signs of 
weakness at this point, and are clinging as firmly as ever to the reins of 
power. They have declined to admit the representatives of the other 
nationalities in the Empire to the new national assembly on the basis of 
proportional representation. For the present, they have tried to meet 
the situation by granting to each class a limited representation in this 
popular body, provided a certain percentage of these members shall 
belong to the party of Union and Progress, and by giving more power to 
the provincial assemblies together with a fuller representation of Ar- 
menians, Arabs, Syrians or Kurds, as the case might be. 

The exhaustion of the country and the enormous increase in the pub- 
lic debt caused by the recent wars, the lack of ready funds or large private 
capital, the pressing need of complete organization in the whole govern- 
mental machinery, and of innumerable public improvements, and the 
very limited number of trained native officials and experts, are all forc- 
ing the Turkish government to resort to the aid of foreign capital and of 
European civil and military officers. They are trying, however, to get 
this assistance without seriously compromising themselves or selling 
their country and its resources—a task requiring consummate diplo- 
matic skill, such as only the Turks possess, and a resourcefulness inex- 
haustible. Asia Minor possesses considerable natural wealth and a 
trade of no mean proportions; and, if the European states can be held 
off a few years so that their holdings and concessions do not become too 
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extensive and perpetual, the Turks may work out their own salvation 
successfully. The situation is indeed difficult and precarious, but the 
key to it lies in the ability of the Ottoman statesmen to establish an 
efficient government and to give proper protection to the foreign inter- 
ests and investments, within their Empire. For, if this is done, the 
European concert is not likely to inaugurate any movement for the joint 
occupation or division of the Turkish domains. 

As a “buffer state,’ Turkey has a well recognized position and func- 
tion; and, as a field for commercial and industrial investment, she is 
becoming a source of great interest and profit to all the powers, includ- 
ing Italy. If she, then, can justify her position as a well-governed 
neutral state and as an economic factor in the development of the Near 
East, her position is assured for years to come. To accomplish this, 
economy and steady progress are necessary. No more wars, or fruit- 
less civil conflicts, must be indulged in. Peace is the greatest need, and 
wish, of Turkey as well as of the Balkan States. To make its position 
secure, the Ottoman government must, in addition, reorganize its army, 
create a small but efficient navy, and cultivate certain international 
friendships. With a well-trained and properly equipped army, its 
relations with Bulgaria and Austria may become a bulwark of safety 
against local disturbances. With a respectable navy, her statesmen can 
court the friendship of the Triple Alliance which is striving to maintain 
a balance of naval power in the Mediterranean through the fleets of 
Austria and Italy, and raise a barrier against the aggression of Russia 
or England. 

The contest over Turkey, known as the Near Eastern question, has 
become, therefore, an economic rather than a territorial problem, and 
has been removed from the Balkan Peninsula to Asia Minor. Yet, as 
the Slavs may one day break the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and with 
it the Triple Alliance, the Turks may disrupt the Triple Entente by 
starting a contest for the possession of their territory, which will force 
Russia and Great Britain to take opposite sides and arouse Europe to an 
unprecedented struggle. England, France and Austria are now strongly 
for peace; and the new policy of commercial division may lead to nothing 
more than a peaceful partition of the Ottoman territories. It most 
certainly behooves the European concert, in any event, to study the 
situation with great care, to observe the developments with alertness 
and watchfulness, and to elaborate a definite policy with regard to the 
future, so that it will not again be caught napping, or be the laughing 
stock of the World for its slowness and lack of codperation, as on former 
occasions. 
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INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE FOR 
INJURIES SUSTAINED BY ALIENS DURING CIVIL WAR 


BY EDWIN M. BORCHARD 


Department of State 


One of the most interesting and practical phases of the international 
responsibility of the state is its responsibility for injuries sustained by 
aliens during civil war. Injuries sustained in actual belligerent opera- 
tions are not usually compensated, on the principle of non-liability for 
war damages. The importance of a separate discussion of injuries sus- 
tained during civil war arises out of the legal position which may be 
attributed to insurgents and the resultant liability of the state for 
injuries committed by them. The difficulty of the subject is also en- 
hanced by the fact that the practice of states has differed to some extent 
in the application of such rules as we may consider to govern the subject. 

The question of terminology need not detain us long. Publicists 
have distinguished between sedition, insurrection, and civil war; but for 
our present purposes we may regard these as different degrees of a 
political uprising of part of a civilized society against the lawfully con- 
stituted authorities. 

Different theories have prevailed as to the liability of the state for 
injuries sustained by aliens in civil war. One doctrine, supported by 
Brusa, Bar and other distinguished publicists, is to the effect that the 
state is responsible on principle for all such damage sustained by aliens. 
This doctrine of responsibility, briefly, is based on one of several theories: 
(1) the fault of the state in permitting a revolution to arise; (2) the 
theory of expropriation, according to which the state at the sacrifice 
of individual property derives a public benefit from the suppression of a 
revolution; (3) the theory of risk, according to which the state assumes 
the risk of maintaining order—in other words, the state becomes a 
guarantor of safety; (4) the theory of social insurance, by which the 
state fulfills its highest mission in preserving its integrity and should 
compensate those individuals who suffer accidental sacrifices in the 
attainment of this end. 

These theories, however interesting, have all been abandoned. The 
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doctrine which has now received general support is that on principle 
the state is not responsible for the injuries sustained by aliens at the 
hands of insurgents in civil war unless there is proven fault or a want 
of due diligence on the part of the authorities in preventing the injury 
or in suppressing the revolution. 

This doctrine is predicated on the assumption that the government 
is reasonably well ordered, and that revolution and disorder are ab- 
normal conditions. ‘Where a state has fallen into anarchy, or the 
administration of law has been nerveless or inefficient, or the government 
has failed to grant to a foreigner the protection afforded citizens, or mea- 
sures within the power of the government have not been taken to protect 
those under its jurisdiction from the acts of revolutionists,” says Hall, 
the general rule is suspended and foreign states may not only intervene 
by force for the protection of their subjects, but may demand indemni- 
ties, whether the injuries were sustained at the hands of the government 
forces or the insurgents. The mere fact that the state is subject to- 
frequent revolution does not, however, affect the general rule of non- 
liability. ‘The Spanish treaty claims commission, after hearing lengthy 
arguments, adopted the following rules: 

“Tn order to recover for damages done by insurgents” claimants must 
“allege and prove that at the time and place when and where the injury 
was done the [government] authorities could, by due diligence, and 
should have prevented such injury.” 

“In order to recover for damages done by the [government] forces” 
it is necessary to prove ‘‘that the acts done which resulted in the injury 
were done wantonly and unnecessarily.” 

The burden of proof is on the claimant. International commissions 
have enforced this rule, notwithstanding the difficulty of proving 
governmental negligence. In mob violence cases, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding the general rule of evidence, the government has 
generally been held to prove due diligence. 

The rule of non-liability for injuries sustained in civil war extends 
to those inflicted during actual hostilities or by the agents or authori- 
ties of the government in the actual suppression of the revolution and 
admittedly necessary to that end, but is confined strictly to injuries 
inflicted in belligerent action against the insurgents. The titular gov- 
ernment is accorded the free exercise of war rights. Thus it may, 
without incurring liability, prevent communication with the revolu- 
tionists, provided that in the exercise of the measure the rules of war are 
not violated. 
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Governments have at times, however, voluntarily paid indemnities 
to their own citizens and to foreigners for injuries inflicted by their 
own troops and in such a case the United States would probably insist 
on equal treatment for American citizens. 

The government is liable for violations of the rules of war and par- 
ticularly for wanton acts of pillage and incidental occupation of neu- 
tral property by government soldiers. The legitimate government is 
not in general liable to the neutral owners of property destroyed by 
the government troops while in the hands of rebels, for it has then 
become enemy property subject to destruction. Where the govern- 
ment, however, receives a benefit from neutral property taken from 
the rebels and originally seized by the latter, equity requires, it has been 
held, that it should pay for the property and for injuries sustained 
by the property through the unusual use to which it has been subjected 
while in government hands. The Spanish treaty claims commission 
made awards for the seizure and use by Spanish forces of private prop- 
erty in Cuba, regardless of the purpose of the appropriation, whether 
to satisfy the needs of the army or to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The government is bound to make compensation for 
the use of neutral vessels in its ports, and for their detention for purposes 
of the war. This exercise of the right of angary and embargo is often 
regulated by treaty. A state is also liable for injuries sustained by aliens 
in closing a port without due and proper previous notification, a viola- 
tion indeed of the laws of blockade. In this connection, it is important 
to determine whether a state of war or only a state of insurgency exists; 
for while a blockade of its own ports by the parent government will be 
respected if war exists, it will not be respected, if war does not exist 
and the decree is not effectively enforced by physical naval power. 

Let us now examine certain limitations on the general rules governing 
state responsibility for injuries occurring in civil war. These arise out of 
(1) the recognition of the belligerency of the insurgents by the parent 
state or by foreign governments, or the existence of actual belligerency; 
(2) the continued residence of a foreigner in the territory in insurrec- 
tion; (3) participation in the rebellion on the part of a foreigner; and 
(4) the effect of amnesty. 

Recognition by the parent government of the belligerency of insur- 
gents against it or the existence in fact of a state of war releases the 
state from responsibility for all acts of the insurgents subsequent to the 
recognition. Recognition by some foreign governments only, operates 
as a release as against their subjects, and other non-recognizing powers 
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are not necessarily bound. The rule that the government is respon- 
sible for such acts of insurgents as were perpetrated through its own 
negligence is therefore suspended by the act of recognition. Formal 
recognition is not, however, necessary to raise insurgency to the plane 
of belligerency. Belligerent rights may be acknowledged without recog- 
nition and this is usually the case on the part of the parent government. 
In the Civil War, for example, the non-responsibility of the United 
States resulted not from the recognition of the belligerency, but from the 
fact of belligerency itself, whether recognized or not by other govern- 
ments. The importance of establishing the fact or a recognition of bel- 
ligerency is therefore great. Up to that point the government may 
treat the rebels as traitors and criminals and apply to them its penal 
law, and is subject to such responsibility as arises out of a proven want of 
diligence to prevent their acts, and in some cases, it has been held, 
out of the failure to punish the guilty offenders. There is some sup- 
port for the doctrine which has been advanced that a government 
can avoid responsibility for the acts of insurgents by extending recog- 
nition or treating them in fact as a belligerent party. After recognition 
of belligerency begins, the parent government is no longer liable, under 
any circumstances, for any of the acts of unsuccessful insurgents, 
nor for its own failure to act wherever the insurgent power extends. 
If the revolutionists are successful, as we shall see, the government 
created through their efforts must assume responsibility for their acts. 
Recognition does not affect the liability of the parent government for 
the unlawful acts of its own agents and authorities. The seizure of 
neutral property by government forces or depredations by officered 
soldiers of the government impose liability upon the state at all times. 

The effect of a continuous residence by aliens in the territory rent 
by civil war is to place them in the same position as nationals. By 
remaining, they assume the risk of injury, within the limitations pre- 
scribed by the rules of war. No doctrine is more strongly emphasized 
by Latin-American publicists than the general principle that aliens 
coming to and settling in a country must share its fortunes, and have 
no claim to better treatment than nationals. In the case of injuries 
occurring during civil war, without fault of the authorities, the United 
States has been more observant of this principle than the countries of 
Europe. In 1888, Secretary of State Bayard said: 


It is the duty of foreigners to withdraw from such risks and if they 


do not, or if they voluntarily expose themselves to such risks, they must 
take the consequences. 
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Such was the position assumed by the United States in the Civil War. 
It has been upheld by international commissions and would under ordi- 
nary circumstances probably represent the position of the United 
States. To visit a locality in a state of insurrection is an assumption 
of and voluntary exposure to the risks involved. 

Aliens who participate in an insurrection should and do generally for- 
feit the protection of their own government. Aliens who had given aid 
and comfort to the Confederates were excluded from the right to com- 
pensation before the domestic and international commissions sitting 
after the Civil War. A similar rule was applied in Colombia and other 
Latin-American republics by their domestic commissions and by the 
Spanish treaty claims commission. Such participation is a palpable 
forfeiture of neutral protection. Several treaties between European 
and Latin-American countries provide expressly that aliens taking part 
in civil wars or insurrections or undertaking political office forfeit their 
exemptions and privileges as foreigners and are to be treated as natives. 

The effect of amnesty to the rebels upon the liability of the gov- 
ernment is somewhat uncertain. When the government has treated 
the rebels as criminal offenders, and they did not attain the status 
of revolutionists, an amnesty operates as a pardon and a failure to 
punish criminals, a recognized ground of state responsibility. So 
in the “Montijo” case the umpire, Bunch, held the government liable, 
particularly because the grant of the amnesty deprived the claimant 
of the power of trying the responsible rebels for the injuries inflicted. 
Secretary of State Fish applied the same rule to Mexico, there having 
been no recognition of belligerency. In fact, in numerous cases before 
courts of arbitration, the failure to punish was regarded as one of the 
principal grounds of state liability. The failure to prosecute the rebels, 
and indeed their appointment to office under the government has been 
considered a tacit approval of their acts and an assumption of liability 
on the part of the government. In several important cases, however, 
the granting of an amnesty to rebels has been held not to constitute an 
assumption of liability for their acts. Thus the United States was not 
considered, by an amnesty, to have assumed liability for the acts of the 
Confederates, and on principle, this appears to be the better rule. 

Much difficulty is created by the case of insurgents controlling 
a part of a territory in insurrection and exercising authority over the 
area they control. The question has arisen in connection with forced 
loans and the collection of customs dues by such temporary authori- 
ties. Whether the general government is bound by their acts depends 
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upon the extent to which they have become de facto authorities. Sec- 
retary of State Fish in 1873 asserted the liability of Mexico for forced 
loans levied by insurgents, basing the contention on the stipulation 
of the treaty of 1831 with Mexico. Treaties of the United States with 
most of the countries of Latin America exempt American citizens 
from forced loans, and in these cases it is possible that the general 
government will be held liable for the exaction of such a loan by de 
facto authorities exercising jurisdiction over a certain area, whether an 
insurgent faction or not. 

The legitimacy of the collection of custom dues and other taxes by 
insurgents in control of a certain area depends, similarly, upon the 
extent to which they are temporarily de facto authorities. If they are in 
exclusive control the legitimate government has no right to demand a 
second payment of taxes. It was said in the case of Guastini: 


Money paid to the de facto authorities in the shape of public dues, 
must be considered as lawfully paid, and receipts given by them regarded 
as sufficient to discharge the obligations to which they relate. Any other 
view would compel the taxpayer to determine at his own peril the validity 
of the acts of those executing public functions in a regular manner. 


The United States has always insisted that a payment to de facto 
authorities releases the tax payer from a second payment, especially 
where made under protest. Where the insurgents have not become 
actual de facto authorities, but have, nevertheless, collected dues, the 
rule as to second collections has not been uniform. It is rather a question 
of gracious remission of duties to which the titular government has a 
right. 

A successful revolution stands on an entirely different basis. The 
government created through its efforts is liable for the acts of the 
revolutionists as well as for those of the titular government it has 
replaced. Its acts are considered those of a de facto government, for 
which the state is liable from the beginning of the revolution, on 
the theory that it represented ab initio a changing national will, crystal- 
lizing in the final successful result. Thus the government created 
through a successful revolution becomes liable for all services rendered 
to the revolutionists. The unlawful acts of successful revolutionists 
render the government equally liable. The successful revolutionists 
appear to be bound from the beginning of the revolution by the stipu- 
lations of national treaties, for the violation of which they will be held 
liable as successors to the titular government. , 
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Governments have on numerous occasions voluntarily made com- 
pensation, as a matter of policy rather than as a matter of law, for 
the injuries sustained by natives and foreigners during civil war, limited 
generally to the injuries inflicted by government forces, but sometimes 
extended to include the acts of both parties. 

The states of Latin America, exposed as they have been to con- 
stant revolutionary movements, have on numerous occasions been 
subjected to liability by the countries of Europe for the injuries inflicted 
by insurgents or during civil war. This has been in part explained 
by the fact that the continuous state of revolutionary unrest takes 
these uprisings out of the category of fortuitous events, which the 
government is unable, by due diligence, to prevent. The European 
nations, in supporting claims arising out of these civil wars, regard- 
less of whether insurgents or authorities caused the injury, have some- 
times taken the ground that the responsibility of the state is due to a 
lack of diligence in preventing or suppressing uprisings. This ground 
could hardly be general, for, as Hall remarks, 


The highest interests of the state are too deeply involved in the 
avoidance of such commotions to allow ‘the supposition to be enter- 
tained that they have been caused by carelessness on its part which 
would affect it with responsibility towards a foreign state. 


Moreover, if they were negligent in fact, it would be extremely 
difficult to prove, and if the claims rested upon this ground alone only 
few of them could be prosecuted to payment. As a matter of fact, the 
ground is, as a rule, advanced for plausibility alone, and assuming 
that the government is so organized that civil commotion is only a 
fortuitous event and not one invited by lack of proper political organi- 
zation, we must support the Latin American republics in their en- 
deavors to be relieved from the diplomatic pressure of claims resulting 
from injuries suffered in the legitimate operations incident to civil war, 
or caused by insurgents. e 

In order to avoid this pressure of claims arising out of civil wars, 
the Latin American states have succeeded in concluding numerous 
treaties with European nations by which the latter admit the non- 
liability of the government for injuries sustained by their subjects 
in civil war at the hands of revolutionists or savage tribes, provided 
the damage is not caused through the fault or negligence of the authori- 
ties of the government. The states of Latin America have among 
themselves concluded treaties providing for absolute non-liability, 
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whether the injuries sustained by their respective citizens are due 
to the acts of insurgents or legitimate authorities. These states have 
also resorted to other methods to avoid the presentation of claims by 
foreigners for injuries sustained during civil war. In the resolution of 
the Pan-American congresses, in their constitutions, and in their statutes, 
they have provided that the alien taking part in a civil struggle shall be 
treated as a native and shall lose his privileges of alienage. These 
municipal regulations provide generally that the alien shall have the 
same civil rights as the national and shall have the right to the diplo- 
matic protection of his own country only in the event of a denial of jus- 
tice after an exhaustion of local remedies. Foreign governments, how- 
ever, have not consented to be bound by any such attempts to limit 
their right of diplomatic intervention. With the normal growth of 
Latin America in political stability and a greater confidence in the 
independence and impartiality of the judiciary, it is probable that the 


pressure of foreign claims based on civil war as on other injuries will 
gradually diminish. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY F. WELLS WILLIAMS 


Yale University 


While the retention of the Philippines as a dependency is still a de- 
batable issue, the principles upon which our government there is 
based are generally endorsed by the American people. These princi- 
ples assume our responsibility for the welfare, present and future, of a 
backward race which has come under our control through the most extra- 
ordinary accident in modern history; they promise that the race thus 
appropriated shall be preserved from enemies without and discord within 
until such time as it may be prepared to maintain its autonomy; they 
deny the ancient theory that dependencies may be legitimately exploited 
for the benefit of a controlling state. However sincerely one may de- 
plore the action of President McKinley’s administration which brought 
this burden upon the nation, criticism of an accomplished fact has no 
bearing upon the problems involved in carrying out a policy necessitated 
by these principles. They involve a task which is onerous,. but they 
imply an altruism the exercise of which appeals to American idealism. 
We are called a practical people. We are so in the material development 
of our territory and in the ordering of our communities built up during a 
century of rapid exploitation; but no one who understands the national 
psychology can fail to recognize the tenacity with which Americans 
cling to certain commonly accepted ideals. Our national history begins 
with a revolt against overwhelming odds in behalf of an ideal. Every 
one of our wars has been undertaken in defence of a professed ideal, and 
whatever opposition their declaration incurred has been avouched in the 
name of sentiment and morality. The abolition of slavery, the expedi- 
tion sent to open Japan, the abundant funds subscribed for missionary 
propaganda and the devout proposal to abolish war are patent and famil- 
iar instances of a trait that more profoundly characterizes the American 
than any other modern people. 

It is desirable to affirm this characteristic of our countrymen in order 
to comprehend the nature of such conditions as have been launched 
against the efforts thus far made to improve the Philippines. When 
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confined to the work in hand—apart from recriminations concerning 
the events of 1898—these criticisms do not venture to impugn the justice 
of the principles underlying our policy; with these all fair-minded Ameri- 
cans are satisfied! They attack the means employed to enforce this 
policy, and in such details as are involved in a great constructive work 
there are opportunities for fair-minded men to disagree. This paper is 
undertaken with no desire to enter upon the controversies that have 
arisen from such attacks. It attempts to separate the theory from its 
application, to ignore for the moment the right or the folly of a nation 
to acquire control over an alien and defenceless people, not because the 
moral and political question lacks importance, but because we are con- 
fronted now, in Mr. Cleveland’s immortal phrase, with a condition, not 
a theory. The control has been acquired, and unless a political revolu- 
tion in America ensues the only discussion profitable to the economist 
and the statesman concerns the manner in which we exercise that con- 
trol. From this point of view the time required for the fulfillment of 
the pledge made to ourselves of ultimately releasing the Filipinos from a 
condition of tutelage is so considerable as to leave a determination of the 
date of full independence to another generation. 

While it must be conceded that prolonged disputes over the tenure of 
our occupation necessarily imperil the success of the administration of 
Philippine affairs and retard the progress of our efforts to educate the 
people, the fact remains that those in charge of this difficult business are 
compelled to prosecute their trust on the theory that it will be continued 
to its completion. For them to act otherwise would be at once cowardly 
and cruel, and it is as difficult as it would be ungenerous to suspect the 
civil and military officers employed in those islands of being either. In 
order, therefore, to advance to a consideration of the practical execution 
of the abstract principles upon which we rest our claim to occupy the 
islands we must accept the continuance of our tenure there as a major 
premise of our theories. 

The operations of a civilized government may be comprised under two 
groups, those of political control and of economic development. In the 
first are found the executive, legislative and representative machinery, 


1“ A more highminded course for a great and powerful nation to pursue toward a 
weak and dependent people whom the fortunes of war had cast into her hands can 
hardly be imagined. I believe that it is wholly unique in history, and I venture 
the prediction that it will remain so for alongtime tocome. Charity and altruism 
among nations are not nearly so contagious as with individuals.’’—W. Morgan 
Shuster, Journal of Race Development, I, p. 60. 
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national and local, and the necessary agencies for securing revenue, jus- 
tice and defence. In the second may be roughly classified the various 
means by which a people under such a government seek what our fore- 
fathers called “the pursuit of happiness.”” They comprise the advance- 
ment of commerce and industry, education, communication, sanitation, 
the natural resources and labor of the country. Ina country such as ours 
where existing standards of civilization have been reached through the 
slow process of evolution, economic development has been left to the care 
of the people themselves. This is less true of the states of continental 
Europe, where most of these forms of activity are already superintended 
if not controlled by government, and we are reminded by recent expe- 
rience, both abroad and at home, that the interests of all the people can be 
preserved only through a perpetual watchfulness over their further 
development by the administrative power. We are advancing from a 
social status, where even the agencies for securing justice, revenue and 
defence were left more or less to the individual to acquire and retain as 
he could, toward that stage where no rights of ownership or regulation 
will be recognized except those of the state. 

The general laxity of authority in America as compared with other 
nations in Christendom opposes at first sight an almost insuperable 
obstacle to our solution of the problem presented by the Philippines in 
conformity to an academic theory such as this, but an abiding trust 
in the essential logic of our idealism and the determined righteousness 
of the nation as a whole prompts the comfortable hope that, though 
we may fall into occasional inconsistencies and be misled by passing 
controversies, we will pursue the thankless task of training a whole 
people to take a secure place in the family of nations. Success 
in this endeavor depends primarily upon our comprehension of the 
basic elements of the proposition before us. The inhabitants of the 
Philippines cannot possibly be expected of their own accord to follow the 
good advice given them or to copy any model of government unlike that 
to which they have been accustomed. They have no traditions of 
high culture, no habits of self restraint, no practice in the exercise of 
responsible government. More than this, they have not even been 
welded into a national group by the impact of aggressive neighbors, 
while the paternalism of Spain and the facility with which nature assures 
them a bare living have combined to keep the intellectual and material 
standard of society at a low level. They possess no literary or insti- 
tutional foundation as in China or India for the development of an 
indigenous culture into something hardy enough to hold its own against 
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the aggressiveness of the western world. No reflection upon the char- 
acter of the people need be implied in this statement; they stand among 
the older culture groups of the world as children in society, potential 
members of the family of nations, into the company of which they can 
be safely admitted when they are prepared to play the part of men with 
some understanding of a man’s responsibilities. 

This, then, is the plan of benevolent assimilation which seems to be 
approved by the conscience of the American people. Consistency in 
carrying it out demands far more scientific consideration of the economic 
factors involved in the organization of a state than has been bestowed 
upon the same elements of our industrial life at home. The novelty of 
this necessity has aroused some opposition among those who cannot 
easily understand why grown men should not be able to keep a path of 
progress in one part of the globe as well as another, but so long as we 
prefer this rather painful service to the alternative of casting the Filipino 
people adrift we are compelled to think out their problems for them. To 
this end, after establishing order in the Islands, we have proceeded to 
improve their physical condition by drainage, hospitals and sanitary 
measures, so far as funds were available, that readily commend them- 
selves to all concerned. The same acquiescence generally attends the 
means adopted to improve communication by roads, railways, steamers 
and telegraphs between different parts of the Islands, the chief criticism 
upon these undertakings being that enough has not been expended in 
this way. Commerce, manufactures, agriculture, mining and lumbering 
together constitute the sources of wealth to be so judiciously adminis- 
tered that the Islands may continue as a going concern, while the educa- 
tion of the people who are to use their property is undertaken for the 
purpose of enabling them to profit by it in the right way. The relations 
between these factors in the economic problem before us are sufficiently 
obvious; the unknown element yet to be determined is the amount and 
quality of the labor that is available for the successful exploitation of 
a territory which must be made increasingly productive in order to sus- 
tain a population that grows both in numbers and in its desires for the 
best things in life. 

This summary of the main elements of the economic situation in the 
Philippines leads to the conclusion that our problem is almost wholly 
comprised in the one question of labor. If the hands can be brought to 
the work and applied intelligently to exploiting the Islands there is 
reasonable assurance of their prosperity and of a happy outcome to our 

great enterprise; without an adequate supply of labor the economic dis- 
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tress resulting from the burden of taxation due to operating a costly 
administration system, from the refusal of capital to participate, and 
from the disgust of American taxpayers confronted with annual deficits, 
will inevitably culminate in the failure of all of our beneficent intentions 
and an untimely surrender of an unprofitable possession. To put the 
matter in another way, the issue involved in our holding the Philippines 
is not political or ethical or strategic—though these materially affect 
the event—but economic. If the venture prospers financially the 
Filipinos will be contented and the moral questions which vex the souls 
of some of us will disappear like mists in the morning. 

An undeveloped country in a primitive stage of civilization may be 
exploited by forced labor—slavery or the corvée—by imported labor, or 
by training its inhabitants to do the necessary work for their own profit. 
The first of these methods may be dismissed as impossible today, even 
in the modified serfdom of the corvée. The second involves securing 
laborers who can work profitably in a tropical climate which excludes 
the European labor market as a source of supply. The last requires 
patience and time. Under the same conditions that confront us in the 
Philippines, England is the only nation that has tried the importation 
of contract labor on a considerable scale, and Holland the only one that 
has attempted to train a large indigenous population to labor regularly 
under scientific control. France has met with no inconsiderable success 
in Indo China in directing a peaceable and industrious people to support 
life, but these people did not have to be taught to work, their country 
offers few natural resources except a fertile soil, and the dependency has 
thus far proved commercially unprofitable, so that no lessons of great 
value can be drawn from her rather brief and limited experience. 

The English have replenished several of the old slaveholding crown 
colonies with indentured labor from India, and where the population 
does not insure an adequate labor supply the result has been satis- 
factory. In South Africa the plan has met with strenuous opposition, 
and the self-governing colonies will have none of it. Success with this 
system seems to imply the practically complete extinction of the former 
labor supply—the result of emancipation in the British slave colonies— 
and the ability of the Indian government to enforce protective regula- 
tions which render the lot of the Tamil plantation hand when abroad 
about as fortunate as that of any man of his class in theworld. There is 
no such collapse of labor supply in the Philippines as that which para- 
lyzed the sugar islands of Great Britain sixty years ago; and again, it is 
extremely doubtful if the British would allow the engagement of inden- 
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tured laborers from India in a country where they could not secure the 
fulfilment of the very severe conditions under which they are safeguarded 
in their own colonies.? 

For these reasons and because of the strong prejudice of Americans 
against indentured labor it does not appear probable that this system 
deserves or will receive much attention as an expedient for supplying the 
labor demand in our dependencies. There remain the alternatives of 
voluntary immigration or laborers imported under contract. Conti- 
nental Asia, as has been seen, is practically the only source from which 
immigrants fitted for tropical labor can be expected; but we have barred 
out the Chinese immigrant workman by extending our exclusion laws so 
as to cover our dependencies, and there is little prospect of any change in 
our attitude affecting such prohibition.? The same objections obtain, 
it may be added, against all Asiatics, but as there is no menace in free 
immigration from India, and the Japanese have thus far shown little 
desire to undergo the hardships of toil in a tropical climate, our concern 
in-the matter is practically limited to the Chinese. While a few em- 
ployers in the Philippines are still willing to advocate an unrestricted 
admission of the Chinese in order to develop the resources of the region, 
the opinion of a majority of Europeans there seems to endorse the wis- 


dom of restriction as a policy and confine their proposals in the matter 
to admitting them under contract for specific undertakings.‘ The atti- 
tude of these capitalists may be less the result of conviction than a recog- 
nition of the deep-rooted and abiding opposition of both Americans and 
Filipinos to allowing them liberty to come into the Islands as they please; 
but no one who has studied the growth of the British settlements in the 


2 Ceylon employs nearly half a million Tamil coolies and the Straits Settlements 
about 50,000, but all except 5000 of these are independent workers emigrating in 
search of employment. In these near-by colonies supply and demand are met 
without the necessity of resorting to the system of indenture. 

*The act of Congress ‘‘To prohibit the coming into and regulate the residence 
within the United States, its territories and all territories under its jurisdiction 
and the District of Columbia of Chinese and persons of Chinese descent’’ was 
passed April 29, 1902. The act to regulate the registration of Chinese in the 
Philippines in conformity with this act was enacted by the Commission March 27, 
1903. 

‘Governor Taft reports in 1901 the complaint of merchants in the Islands that 
the labor situation was acute and their determination to send representatives to 
the United States to ask an amendment to the extension of the exclusion law to the 
Islands on the ground that the Chinese were necessary for the business develop- 
ment of the country, a proceeding strongly resented by the Filipinos.—Phil. 
Com, Report, 1902, I, p. 21. 
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Straits and the Archipelago can fail to forsee the result if the Chinese are 
allowed to settle the labor problem of the Philippines in free competition 
with the natives while America keeps the peace.’ There is no question 
as to which race is superior in stamina, in ability, or in ethnic endurance. 

It is no reflection, therefore, upon the Chinese that we propose to 
protect the wards of our nation from gradual but inevitable extinction 
under a race pressure which the Malay would be powerless to resist 
in his present condition. Whether we are justified in this policy on eco- 
nomic grounds is a question which cannot be profitably debated here. 
Chinese labor if encouraged might rapidly transform the Islands and 
fill its waste places with an industrious population—but the people would 
no longer be Filipinos. As a nation we have pledged ourselves to arrest, 
if we can, the operation of one of the laws of nature by withholding the 
overflow of a stronger stock into an easily accessible area occupied by a 
weaker. Were the peaceful penetration of the Chinese into the Philip- 
pines allowed to take its natural course there is hardly a doubt that 


5 As a combination of ignorance and vanity characteristic of certain educated 
Filipinos the following statement of Dr. Dominador Gomez before the Congres- 
sional party visiting the Philippines in 1905 is worth quoting. ‘I should like to 
state here clearly and plainly, in a manner that will not lend itself to future misin- 
terpretation, that the laboring man, or rather that the Philippine Labor Union 
which represents thousands of laborers in the country, is not wholly opposed to 
Chinese immigration; they perfectly understand that a restricted Chinese immi- 
gration properly regulated by legislative enactment may benefit the country. 
The Filipino people are not ignorant of the fact that there is an immense wealth 
lying in our fields and forests which will remain there until, through labor, it is 
extracted and utilized. If the Filipino people desire to correspond to the grandeur 
and splendor which is represented by the American flag and American sovereignty 
in these Islands, it is their duty not only to develop and exploit the vast natural 
resources that lie in the soil of these fertile Islands but also to dig deep and search 
out its hidden treasures. However, we understand that morally and intellectually 
Chinese immigration cannot produce good morals and good customs in these Is- 
lands. The Chinaman even in his physical ailments is worse than the man of any 
other race; his diseases are extrapathological; that is to say, there is not found in 
any pathological work the diseases with which the Chinaman suffers, nor do we 
find the same diseases having as great severity among other peoples as they have 
among the Chinamen. We here in the Philippines do not desire the Chinaman as 
a mechanic or as a teacher; we desire him, and this I will say, though it may be an 
offensive phrase to them—we desire the Chinese here merely and purely as work 
animals for the cultivation of our fields.’’—Hearings before the Secretary of War and 
the Congressional Party Accompanying Him. Manila, 1905, p. 50. 

* Mr. Foreman declares that “apart from the labor question, if the Chinese were 
allowed a free entry they would perpetuate the smartest pure Oriental mixed class 
in the Islands.’’—The Philippine Islands, 3d ed., p. 635. 
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another century or two would see the transformation of the people of 
the Islands into a mixed race bearing only a resemblance to the Filipinos 
of today and adding another group of perhaps thirty millions of resolute 
workers to the mass of yellow Asiatics. 

The policy which the Spanish inaugurated in the hope of saving the 
souls, we have continued against the Chinese in our solicitude to save the 
bodies of the Philippine people. By checking the onslaught of Islam 
from the south and preventing the influx of Confucianist and Buddhist 
culture from the mainland the Spanish were fairly successful in preserv- 
ing most of these Islands to Christianity; it remains to be seen whether 
we shall attain a like success in preserving them for their present inhab- 
itants, but our altruistic principles commit us to the adventure.’ 

Proposals to bring Chinese labor under contract for specific work and 
limited periods, at the conclusion of which the workmen must be returned 
to their country, avoid the objections brought against free immigration 
while offering immediate relief to the scarcity of competent laborers. 
The testimony of various residents in the Philippines as to the Chinese, 
taken in 1900 by the commission, was uanimous on the subject of their 
intelligence and capacity for work, though most of the witnesses were 
bitterly hostile to them and seemed to agree as to their immorality, their 
clannishness, and other traits. Complaints about the Chinese in the 
Philippines are quite similar to those heard in this country—he doés not 
enter into the social organism, but remains, if left to his own devices, 
the trader, the middleman, the parasite of society. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese will work. At the beginning of our experiment in the Islands, 
when there seemed to be no prospect of inducing natives to undertake 
a steady job, thoughtful observers saw no other recourse than the Chinese. 
One of the fairest of these wrote in 1900: 


™Tf no restriction were placed upon their coming, Chinese blood might even- 
tually take the place of the Malayan, and we might then have a Chinese depend- 
ency on our hands from which condition we might well seek deliverance. 
The Chinese infusion, on the whole, turns out a sharp, intelligent, ambitious but 
untrustworthy individual. . . . . Natives unable to get along industrially 
with these people formed a dislike for them at the outset and seized every oppor- 
tunity to show it. The rigid exclusion of the Chinese has been one of the articles 
in every revolutionary propaganda, and had it not been for the large revenues 
which the Spanish Government received from the Chinese, this hated class would 
have been at the least deported. . . . . The Chinese shows commendable 
adaptation in his promptness in procuring American tools and food products— 
just that sort of adaptation which the Filipino lacks.’’—Fred. W. Atkinson, The 
Philippine Islands. Boston, 1905, p. 259. 

® Phil. Com. Report, 1901, II. 
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The position of the Chinese in the industrial and agricultural life of the 
Islands is probably one of supreme importance. I am quite disposed to 
think that the industrial future here depends absolutely upon Chinese 
labor. I am coming to a belief that the future is hopeless without it. In 
a way the Filipino is wholly lazy and indolent. In another way he seems 
industrious. As one goes through the country and sees the Filipino at 
work in his rice fields and notes the endless amount of tedious work in- 
volved in the cultivation of those thousands and thousands of acres, 
when one notes the processes of plowing, planting, setting, weeding and 
gathering, and realizes the amount of labor represented and that a vast 
deal of it is Filipino labor, he can only wonder if this race is so very lazy 
after all. But rice culture does not involve that continuous, day-in-and- 
day-out, all-the-year-round labor to which the Filipino evidently has a 
rooted objection. The Filipinos are far from wholly idle. Even in this 
land some work is obligatory. Its people are not wholly exempt from 
the operation of that law which compels the exchange of perspiration for 
bread. But the labor of the native is desultory, the laborer improvident. 
The average Filipino has no special object in life beyond maintenance 
for himself and family fromdaytoday. . . . . Butthe Chinese will 
work, and therefore is of much interest and concern for the prospective 
investor here. He is the laborer of the region and the only one. He 
will labor at anything and will usually do his work faithfully and well— 
at least, he can be made to if rightly handled. . . . . The native 
might be educated to it in a generation or two, but who is to pay for his 
education? John is the man, and there are enough of him to be had for 
all the farms, plantations and estates, for all the mills and factories that 
will ever be started in the Philippines. But if he be allowed to come 
here in great numbers the United States will probably stand in the posi- 
tion of an interested participant in a very lively race war between the 
Mongol and the descendant of the Malay.°® 


There is plenty of evidence to establish the fact that the quality of 
Chinese labor is superior to any other now available for the tropics. 
“Compared with the Chinese,” says one American of experience in 
the Philippines,’® “I should say off-hand that the Filipino is not and 
never will be anything like as good as the former; the Chinese are, 
without any question, the best common laborers in the world,”’ and this 
appears to be the opinion of a great majority of those who know the Far 
East. They have endurance and persistence, they are adaptable; they 
have had at home centuries of experience in intensive cultivation, irriga- 
tion, fish and poultry raising and in mining. To the objections brought 
against them in the Philippines that they become shopkeepers instead of 


* Albert G. Robinson, The Philippines, the War and the People. New York, 
1901, p. 389. 


10 Mr. C. R. Welch, of New York, in a letter of November 28, 1913. 
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farmers it can be argued that in this they act as white men do when 
opportunity offers, and that this is simply a proof of superior thrift; 
when they are accused of a disposition to hold their footing and to oust 
the natives—another characteristic of a superior race—it seems to con- 
tradict the other charge often made against them that they cash in their 
earnings and leave the country without benefit from their accumulated 
capital. But such strictures, however well substantiated under free 
immigration, would not apply in the case of contract laborers picked for 
special undertakings and returned to China without permission to settle 
in the Islands. It cannot be denied that the Filipino is not developing 
the enormous and untouched areas of his own country, and that if left 
alone he never will; an adequate supply of efficient labor promptly 
brought over to begin the great enterprises now awaiting the onset of 
ready hands would decidedly increase the material prosperity of the 
Philippines. From the revenue derived out of new values thus created 
the whole cost of sanitation and education could be paid within a few 
years, and the Filipinos of the coming generation be prepared by the 
industry of the Chinos for their task of government temporarily with- 
drawn from them. 

The picture is an attractive one, especially to the theorist and the 
amateur statesman, but, though a carefully conceived law might secure 
many of these benefits immediately, the fundamental objections to such 
legislation are moral and political rather than economic. Race antagon- 
ism prevents our employing Chinese in the Islands on any terms. No 
transient advantages secured in relieving the labor situation could coun- 
terbalance a dislike so intense on the part of the natives that they refuse 
to work with or learn from their more industrious rivals. If brought to 
the Philippines under the restrictions suggested the presence of Chinese 
would only tend to delay the instruction of the Filipinos in habits of 
industry by abating if not removing the stern discipline of necessary toil; 
it would also involve 4 repudiation of the moral obligation implied in our 
denial of the right of a state to selfishly exploit a dependency; it would 
generate a hatred of the Americans who forced them upon the country, 
and thereby enormously increase the political complications of our occu- 
pation and postpone the date of our withdrawal. 

The conclusion reached by this scrutiny of outside sources of labor 
reveals the fact that for political and other reasons there are no suitable 
means at our disposal for the development of the Philippines except by 
their own people. If they can be taught to become steadily industrious 
the problem of their future is assured so long, at least, as some powerful 
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nation like ourselves is able and willing to preserve them from foreign 
conquest and from relapsing into disunion and the tyranny of cacique 
control. If not, our experiment in nation building is doomed to failure. 
One other region in modern times that can be compared in area and cli- 
mate to the Philippines group has been subjected to a cowp d’essai of a 
similar sort—that is Java." Before examining the material results thus 
far obtained from our incumbency in the Philippines it is desirable to 


inquire if the experience of the Dutch may be profitably applied to our 
problem. 


Though long controlled by the Netherlands Java has only been ex- 
ploited on an economic plan for about a century. As to the basis of 
Dutch rule the contrast between the Hollander and the Anglo-Saxon is 


admirably epitomized by a visiting Englishman, Mr. Henry Scott Boys. 
He says: 


The Dutch do not profess to study the well-being of their Javan sub- 
jects, save as an object secondary to their own advantage. England 
expends the whole of her enormous revenue in India and sends not a 
rupee westward, save for goods purchased, while Holland receives ordi- 
narily from Java, as pure tribute, more than one-third of her colony’s 
income. Holland of set purpose keeps its Eastern subjects as stupid and 
ignorant as possible. We are scrupulously exact in all our dealings with 
the natives, insisting on a full wage being paid for all work done, and 
checking, by all the means in our power, the tendency of all natives in 
authority to compel labor, while the Dutch have no hesitation in utiliz- 
ing to the full this tendency and practically draw from this source a 
large portion of their revenue. The English protect all rights in land 
however shadowy they may be, and confer others; the Dutch admit no 
such rights and studiously avoid the introduction of the proprietary 
principle. We persist in impressing on the native mind that the Western 
and the Oriental, the heir of Europe’s civilization and the successor to 
Eastern conservatism, are all equal and equally fitted for, and capable 
of, understanding and of profiting by those social institutions and forms 
of government to which we ourselves are so attached: the Dutch frankly 


deny the equality and ridicule the notion that all the world should be 
ruled on the same principle.'* 


The famous “‘culture-system’’ of Daendals and Van den Bosch was 
based upon the patriarchal character of the native institutions, appor- 


1! The British tropical colonies have been exploited by imported labor wherever 
the metropole has asserted complete control; those of France, Germany and Japan 
are too recent to offer satisfactory results for comparison. Other nations have 
done practically nothing. 

12 Some Notes on Java. Allahabad, 1892. 
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tioning work on village plantations under local chiefs, and providing 
European contractors with labor under regulations that protected the 
cultivators from force and the employer from fraud. The system had 
obvious advantages to the island over the lethargy and internecine con- 
flicts which prevailed before it was applied. The population increased 
from six millions to thirty millions during the century and yielded for 
many years an enormous surplus to Holland, but the rigor of the system 
has been abated since 1871 and during the past forty years there has 
been almost invariably a yearly deficit. Perhaps the best that can be 
said for the culture system is that while it violated almost every economic 
law it taught a listless people the lesson of regular work, while protecting 
them from their hereditary chieftains, from other invaders and from 
Chinese immigration. An easy-going people living in a luxuriant land 
under a beneficent climate have been able to endure and survive the 
severity of their masterful but calculating rulers. Their material pros- 
perity is incomparably greater than it was under Mohammedan domina- 
tion, and the peasants are not unhappy, but they have been denied their 
rightful heritage and screened from harm, like domesticated animals 
only for the benefit of their employers. 

In climate, area and race Luzon offers a counterpart to the great south- 
ern island of the archipelago; it is not illogical, therefore, to infer that 
what can be done in the one can be done in the other. Americans will 
not imitate the Dutch in their principles or their methods, because their 
training at home has led them to evolve a different political philosophy, 
but the importance of this comparison lies in one result of Dutch coloniza- 
tion; they have proved that a tropical people can be made to work out 
their own economic salvation, while the improvement during the process 
in their safety and happiness is shown by an amazing increase in popula- 
ation. Here is an object lesson which has received suprisingly little 
attention considering the significant relation of its great truth to the 
problem before us. It is an answer to the question continually recurring 
in all the recent literature upon the Philippines. If the Dutch have 
succeeded by one method it remains for us to show that success can be 
attained by another which shall not only develop an industrious people 
in the tropics but so educate them that they will be able ultimately to 
maintain their independence. Incidentally, this statement of the prob- 
lem reveals the futility of expecting this double purpose to be attained in 
a single generation. Holland has spent a century in teaching her Java- 
nese how to develop their plantations under a patriarchal control; are we 
likely to teach the Filipinos the more difficult lesson of developing a self- 
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sustaining nation in addition to supplying their own physical needs in 
a much shorter period? 

In one important respect the business before us has been lightened by 
the work of the Spanish priests. They failed lamentably indeed in their 
instruction as measured by any high standard, but they saved a majority 
of the people from the blight of Islam and they prepared them for an 
understanding of Christian institutions by converting the greater part 
of them to Christianity. Baneful as it was we cannot justly ignore the 
result of two centuries of Spanish occupation. On the other hand it 
must be confessed that the deplorable laxity and injustice of Spanish 
rule bred vicious propensities in some of their converts from which the 
sturdy pagans, like the Igorots, who successfully resisted Christianity, 
are free. Of these propensities we need consider only one—the slothful- 
ness of the natives—because it alone can be made to account for the back- 
ward condition of the Islands. The Philippine Commission Reports, 
from the beginning of the series, revert to the melancholy exhibition of 
this national trait, which to the energetic army officers who first took 
the natives in hand appeared to be at once the insuperable objection and 
the unpardonable sin that stood between the native and his chance of 
redemption. We read in 1901: 


They care naught for the morrow nor for leaving to their children and 
their heirs the means for enjoying a happy future. While there are 
honorable and frequent exceptions increasing in number every day, it is 
none the less a fact that in general they refuse to eat bread won by the 
sweat of the brow, and this in spite of the fact that it is to agriculture the 
Filipinos owe all there is of value in the general traffic of the Islands."* 


Attempts to carry on the construction of the famous Benguet road 
were at first desperately discouraging and nearly drove the engineer to 
madness. He reports in 1902: 


I cannot bring it too strongly to your attention that as a laborer the 
Filipino is a flat, absolute failure, a man of no energy and less judgment, 
ignorant, sly, deceitful and lazy, working only because he is forced to do 
so, caring nothing for the money he gets at the end of the week. He 
wearily drags through the six days of his martyrdom, and then with a 
greater alertness than he has exhibited for a whole week sets his face 
homeward and is seen no more." 


13 Phil. Com. Report, 1901, iv, p. 6. 
14 Phil. Com. Report, 1902, i, p. 145, Report of N. M. Holmes. 
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In 1903 he writes that 


After three years’ constant observation of the Filipino as a laborer I 
have been unable to discover that chord to his nature which if played 
upon would excite within him an interest in his work and cause him to 
apply himself with diligence and intelligence to its performance. The 
most deplorable quality in the native as a laborer is his absolute and utter 
indifference to any work to which he may be assigned. . ee 
though much time and pains have been taken to teach the native proper 
methods of work his efficiency is, if anything, less today than two years 
ago, for he seems of late to have attained a certain independence of spirit 
whereby he refuses to work at any price, while in previous times he would 
do so, stubbornly and unwillingly though it might be. . . . . The 
general average of a Filipino laborer is from one-fifth to one-tenth that 
of an ordinary white laborer’s work in America. It is noticeable that a 
white man’s efficiency in this climate does not reach higher than two- 
thirds that of the ordinary white laborer in America. . . . . The 
Filipino has proved himself to be more expensive than white labor and 
one might say practically valueless. There is, moreover, a spirit of 
maliciousness prevailing among these people, leading them to commit 
many overt acts such as thefts, assaults and willful destruction of prop- 
erty. 15 


This was discouraging, but in the light of later experience we realize 
that American officers were ordered to undertake operations without 
sufficient study of their nature, and the results were necessarily disap- 
pointing. In our hurry to begin we did not stop to read even the scant 
literature upon the Islands, from which at least some information of value 
might have been gleaned. The German ethnologist, Blumentritt, who 
visited the Philippines from 1882 to 1896, had already recorded his 
opinion that the indolence of the natives was due not to their free choice 
but because the Spaniards had crushed out all desire to work. He 
continues: 


Dr. Rizal assured me that his people are industrious workers if they 
may hope for sure profits. This was not the case under the Spanish 
régime because the monks and officials exercised a very partial mastery, 
so that it was difficult for the poor to compete with their rich favorites. 

Germans who have lived both in Japan and the Philippines 
assert that the F ilipino is the equal of the Japanese in many respects, 
and far his superior in sense of honesty and justice." 


16 Phil. Com. Report, 1905, iii, pp. 390 ff. 


16 F, Blumentritt, The Philippines, a Summary Account, translated by D. J. 
Doherty. Chicago, 1900, pp. 27 ff. 
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Some appreciation of the Filipino’s experience with government labor 
and of his state of mind when ordered to do his share of a job under 
military superintendence might have modified the accepted verdict that 
the native was “no good,’”’ Much credit is due to Governor Taft for 
the change which gradually transpires in the documentary evidence 
upon the subject, though his optimism seemed at first to be discredited 
by recurring instances of the unfitness of Filipino employes. The evi- 
dence, he declares, is conflicting; but if the Benguet road was discourag- 
ing the Manila Railway Company told him that their line had been con- 
structed entirely by natives, and that Chinese labor on that operation 


had proved unsatisfactory. He argues with a wisdom long since 
justified, 


I myself am by no means convinced that Filipino labor may not be 
rendered quite useful. The conditions of war and of disturbance 
throughout the Islands for six years have led the men to form loafing 
and gambling habits, and have interfered with their regular life of in- 
dustry. Where such restlessness prevails industry is apt to be absent. 
The Filipino laborers must be given three or four years before an intelli- 
gent and just verdict can be pronounced upon their capacity for effective 
labor. I am confident that it will be greatly better than the suffering 
merchants of Manila anticipate. A just view of the future of laborin 
these Islands cannot be taken without considering the dependent con- 
dition of the Filipino laborers in Spanish times. Much of the labor was 
then forced, and there was not a single circumstance that gave dignity 
to it. The transition from such conditions to one where the only motive 
is gain must necessarily be attended with difficulty; but when the laborer 
shall come to appreciate his independence, when he shall know that his 
labor is not to be a badge of peonage and slavery, when American in- 
fluences shall make him understand the dignity and importance attach- 
ing to labor under a free government, we may expect a great change for 
the better in the supply and character of labor.!” 


In the spirit evinced by these expectations efforts were made to en- 
courage the Filipinos to accept employment wherever the army and the 
government could engage them. At first all labor in the transportation 
department at Manila was secured through patrones or bosses and paid 
by the day. Captain Butt, the quartermaster in charge of this affair, 
soon discovered that the system involved the payment of so large a 
share of their wages to the patrones as to discourage the workmen from 
returning to their task. But the bosses had so firm a hold on the labor 


17 Phil. Com. Report, 1902, i, p. 24. 
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market that they were hard to displace. He could say, however, in 
1902 that 


A continuous warfare on this system of an anterior date has now resulted 
in a complete alienation of patrone and laborer as far as this department 
is concerned. The Filipino has become thoroughly convinced that not 
only is he independent of the patrone, but to be subservient to him is 
contrary to his own interests. I believe this was largely brought about 


by paying for the labor first once a week, then twice a month, and later 
on monthly."® 


Judicious treatment and some attention to fitting laborers for special 
work soon began to show results in the hopeful accounts from other 
officers confronted with the same problem. The Commandant of the 
Navy Yard at Cavite reports in 1903 that 


While comparison between Filipino labor and that of Chinamen and 
others is futile because of the many variable quantities that have differ- 
ent values according to one’s point of view, there is no doubt in my own 
mind that Filipino labor will prove more satisfactory at this station than 
any foreign labor, and that in the trades it will be satisfactory; that its 
employment will be of great value to all the people of the province, and 
indirectly to other parts of the Islands, in educating them to see the ad- 
vantages of stability and quiet and the opportunities for permanent 
betterment of their own and their children’s lives.'® 


On his return to the islands in 1908 Mr. Taft was able to note the 
improvement in the labor situation and “‘the eagerness with which the 
common Filipino laborer sends his children to school.”” He adds, 


The Philippine labor has shown itself capable of instruction, and by 
proper treatment of being made constant in its application. Of course 
the prices of labor have largely increased, but the companies constructing 
the roads have found it wise to increase wages and thereby secure effi- 
ciency. Even with increased wages the cost of unit of result is less in the 
Philippines in the construction of railways than it is in the United States. 

; I think the lesson from the construction of railways is that 
Philippine labor can be improved by instruction and can be made effec- 
tive and reasonably economical by proper treatment.”° 


18 Phil. Com. Report, 1902, i, p. 171. 

19 A. R. Condon, Commandant, in Phil. Com. Report, 1903, i, p. 393. But the 
chief civil engineer, J. T. Norton, in a report on the plan for Luzon railroads, in- 
sists at the same time that “there is no possibility of building the proposed lines 
of railway or any of them within a reasonable length of time except by the importa- 
tion of Chinese or other foreign labor.’’ J[b., p. 404. 

20 Taft Commission Special Report to the President, 1908, p. 66. 
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As experience has improved by longer contact with the people the 
discoveries of science have enabled us not only to ameliorate their con- 
dition but to detect hitherto unsuspected sources of disability. ‘The 
Filipino,’’ observes one of the shrewdest American writers on the Philip- 
pines, “are both aided and handicapped by receiving not only their 
government but their civilization ready-made.’ The dangers of a too 
rapid ferment involved in the transformation of the body politic from 
this bestowal are serious and palpable, but there can be no question of 
the advantages derived from the application of hygenic knowlege to 
their well-being. Neither climate nor Spanish misrule can be exclusively 
blamed for Filipino incompetence. The people everywhere suffer, 
usually unconsciously, from a plague common in warm countries which 


has only recently been discovered by science. The commission report 
in 1909 that 


It is an indisputable fact that a very large proportion of the Philippine 
people are unable, either for lack of proper nourishment or on account of 
the existence within their systems of intestinal parasites or other diseases, 
to do an able-bodied man’s work. Attention is called to the investiga- 
tions recently carried out under the auspices of the bureau of health, the 
bureau of science, and the Philippine Medical School, in the town of 
Taytay, with the result that almost every person examined was found to 
harbor intestinal parasites of one or more kinds, and very much more than 
half of the persons had more than one variety.” 


Scientific care has already eradicated some diseases like small-pox 
and cholera which were formerly endemic in the Islands, and the effect 
of these measures is notable upon the statistics of mortality, butsuch 
ills as malaria and the hook worm do not yield readily to treatment which 
can be easily applied. They contribute, however, one of the neglected 
causes of that prevailing indolence so generally deplored by western 
writers. Provident employers have already stopped berating the lan- 
guid native and turned their attention to choosing workmen who are 
physically fit for toil. One of this class writes: 


We do not let any laborers go down to Mindoro now, until they have 
passed a rigid medical examination, and we find a large percentage of 
the applicants for work ought to be in the hospital instead of trying to 
earn their living; it is simply impossible for such people to be efficient. 
A great deal has been accomplished in certain sections of the Islands in 


21 Mary H. Fee, A Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines. Chicago, 1910, p. 
134. 


22 Phil. Com. Report, 1909, p. 43. 
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improving sanitary conditions, but an enormous work still remains to be 
done.” 


Better nourishment and higher standards of social welfare will cer- 
tainly reinforce the efforts of the health officer as the Islands develop in 
prosperity and the natives learn to satisfy their new-found desires from 
the wages of honest labor. 

The various islands of the Philippine group divide the population very 
unequally. So long as communication between them was infrequent 
and difficult the common people seldom ventured away from their own 
villages, and Spanish policy rather encouraged a disposition to aloofness 
that rendered natives of different tribes and districts less liable to unite 
in uprisings against their rulers. Conservatism and timidity have been 
the natural result of this combination of physical and political causes, 
and to overcome them extra inducements have to be offered before the 
laborer can be got away from home. In the thickly populated Cebu five 
thousand men were gathered to dig the railroad bed at 25 cents per diem, 
but the same men could with difficulty be persuaded to do the same work 
in Panay, a hundred and fifty miles away, for the same pay with their 
keep included. But, though this is a common experience today all over 
the Islands, it is an obstacle that will disappear with increasing intelli- 
gence. An American familiar with the country writes: 


When labor is required in such places, it simply means more money 
and more work to get a force, but I never heard of any work being per- 
manently stopped for want of labor. I have heard a number of planters 
complain of lack of labor, but upon close questioning you generally find 
that they want to go back to the semi-slavery days, which of course is 
impossible. If planters would pay well and provide decent living quar- 


ters, schools, markets, etc., I have no doubt they could get all the labor 
they need.” 


The homesickness which renders a simple folk, unaccustomed to roam, 
miserable without their families, is easily overcome by transporting 
households to join the workmen in remote places—not a formidable 
operation in the Philippines. 

A systematic effort to improve the mobility of labor was begun in the 
creation of a bureau of labor in 1908, and the equipment of free employ- 
ment agencies in Manila and Iloilo, partly to induce laborers to leave 
over-populated islands for those where the people are less numerous and 
the wages higher. The results thus far have not been encouraging, ‘“‘as 


23 Mr. C. R. Welch, in letter of November 28, 1913. 
24 Mr. C. H. Farnham, in letter of December 1, 1913. 
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the Filipino laborer seems to prefer discomfort in the place where he was 
born to comfort in a neighboring island within sight of hishome.’”* But 
the best proof that the Filipino can be tempted abroad is the experiment 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, begun in 1910, of recruiting 
their plantation hands in the Philippines. ‘‘For $18 per month of 
twenty-six days and transportation both ways with their families the 
Filipinos readily accept contracts of five years and seem to be satisfied 
with their engagement and earnings.”* There are now about 13,000 of 
them in the Hawaiian Islands, 8,216 of whom are employed on sugar 
plantations; 2200 of these are contractors and planters, being second in 
numbers to the Japanese among the nationalities who do this kind of 
work.?”. These Filipinos have earned unpleasant notoriety for the fre- 


2% Phil. Com. Report, 1910, p. 130. 

26 Phil. Com. Report, 1911, p. 128. The wage now given is $20 per month. 

27 The following extracts from the Report of the Bureau of Labor and Statistics 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association for November, 1913, are of interest. 
“During this year the Association brought in a total of 4178 Filipinos. Depar- 
tures from the Territory for the same period were 480. An examination of the 
returns of the plantations shows that Filipinos are as a whole performing fairly sat- 
isfactory labor. The reports for the month of August, 1913, show that on 17 planta- 
tions the Filipinos worked on an average less than 18 days; on 8 plantations they 
worked between 18 and 19 days; and on 20 plantations they worked 20 days and 
over. They work as many days per month, or a trifle better, in this respect, than 
the Koreans. They do not do as well as the Japanese or Portuguese, but it must be 
borne in mind that many of them are new arrivals and unaccustomed to performing 
hard work steadily. An encouraging feature is the disposition shown on their 
part to take up contracts. The number of Filipino contractors is increasing 
steadily. 

‘Thus far there has been no widespread movement on the part of Filipinos to 
leave the plantations and go to California. Their love of home draws them that 
way when they have saved sufficient money to make the trip, but 150 men, 4 women 
and 7 children went to the Coast during the year. This should be very carefully 
watched and every effort made to discourage the people going that way. A few 
went to the Coast and wrote back glowing reports to their friends on the planta- 
tions, with the result that, within a comparatively short time, there was a whole- 
sale migration when the Japanese exodus to California started in about the same 
manner. 

‘* Filipino emigration is in a very satisfactory condition. We are able to meet all 
requirements and as a matter of fact have had to crowd some of the plantations.’’ 

The fact that the Hawaiian Islands are an integral part of the United States 
renders the movement of Filipino laborers and residents to that Territory es- 
pecially interesting. When they learn the profits to be earned by even the sim- 
plest out-door work they are certain to develop a larger ambition in the sale of 
their skilled labor and assist us as they assist themselves in the development of all 
the regions under our common flag where they are readily acclimated. 
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quency with which they appear in court, 1318 convictions against them 
being recorded in 1912. An analysis of the record shows, however, that 
most of the offences were not heinous and that many were due to ig- 
norance of the law. A Honolulu newspaper says: 


While it is not denied that there are criminals and loafers among them, 
the figures show that the vast majority who have come to Hawaii, unac- 
customed to our methods of work and our social conditions, have become 
industrious and law-abiding, and a sense of justice should not fasten on 
these the responsibility for the deeds of the evil-doers.”* 


Whatever may be argued from this rather unseemly phase of Filipino 
character the fact itself, that there are so many of them at work abroad, 
is sufficiently striking when we recall the dejected engineer of the Benguet 
road thirteen years ago. Progress in the attempt to solve the labor 
problem has been both satisfactory and rapid. The native displays the 
same desire to improve his condition that is found in every civilized 
country. He can do coarse labor, when properly treated, in his own 
country and abroad, in competition with Chinese and Japanese, but he 
is better fitted by nature for factory and artizan work. Mr. Farnham 
writes: 


I went to the Philippines in 1901, and during that year and 1902 I had 
the direction of several hundred Filipino laborers on road and street con- 
struction;.from 1906 to 1910 I had charge of large forces of Filipinos on 
railroad construction, and I can truly say that during this period of 
nearly ten years there has been a great development of labor, especially 
in the skilled trades. In 1901 there were very few Filipinos who were 
carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, etc., but in 1910 there were thousands 
who were fair workmen in these various trades. This improvement has 
come about through the employment of thousands on the various public 
works, railroads and other enterprises. At first, on all of this work, 
American, Chinese and other foreigners were employed in positions re- 
quiring skill and experience, and often the men employed were unreliable, 
so managers and superintendents of the various works were driven to the 
training of a force of Filipinos to do the work. . . . . Thus there has 
been built up during the past ten years a considerable body of Filipino 
skilled labor. This practical training, which has come about through the 
law of necessity, has been at the same time supplemented by the trades 
schools of the educational department and the practical training carried 
on by the government in many of its departments, one of the greatest of 
which is the bureau of printing at Manila. From all this it may be 
seen that there has been a great advance in the skilled trades and a con- 
siderable gain by the Filipino people of useful and practical knowledge.”’ 


| 
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28 Pacific Commercial Advertiser, June 26, 1913. 
29 Letter of December 1, 1913. 
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That characteristic American trait of idealism to which reference was 
made in the beginning of this paper is responsible for the determination 
at the outset to give every child in the Philippines an education. Our 
devotion to this one feature in the management of a dependency is the 
natural result of our experience at home, and the attention given to it con- 
trasts rather significantly with the colonial policies of Holland and even 
of Great Britain. We may here dismiss all questions of morals and duty 
and confine ourselves to answering the objection often raised against an 
educated labor class—that wherever people are educated they refuse to 
perform manual labor. Society has nowhere authoritatively answered 
this objection. It is true that the only work illiterates in every com- 
munity can expect to get is work with their hands, but where there are 
practically no illiterates and no immigration, as in Switzerland, work is 
still done. It would appear that while regular and necessary employ- 
ment is the best school for a whole people, there is no reason why chil- 
dren before entering that school should not have the stimulus and ad- 
vantage of elementary and theoretical instruction. It is not the educa- 
tion of a whole people, but of a particular class by itself which creates an 
aristocracy. While education is the possession of only a few these will 
naturally seek positions in offices and pose as aristocrats in fine clothing. 
The surest check to this in the Philippines is the avidity with which every 
father desires instruction for his children. When all are educated there 
wil] be no reason for one man to think himself better than another, and 
everyone then as now will have to work or starve. It is impossible to 
venture further upon a discussion of a mere speculation. We are de- 
termined to raise the standard of living and encourage progress generally 
for the benefit of a whole people; this cannot be done without education. 
The old idea that education freed a man from physical labor must be 
overcome by examples of material rewards which skilful labor may bring. 
The Philippine government in recognition of this is affording greater 
opportunities than ever before for vocational instruction in public 
schools. More than half of the 500,000 Filipino youths at school are 
now enrolled in industrial courses, “and the opportunities afforded gen- 
erally for this important instruction compare favorably with opportuni- 
ties for such education in the United States.’’*° It may be an old-fash- 
ioned idea, but thoughtful Americans still seek the remedy for poverty 
in raising the standards of desire and living among the poor. If it ruins 
the labor market for a time and even encourages revolution by increas- 


30 Phil. Com. Report, 1912, p. 20. 
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ing discontent we are willing, we think, to risk it if the ambition ofthe 
people can be strengthened. Neither the paternalism which provides 
land and labor nor the legislative philanthropy which assists the unfortu- 
nate is of much avail unless men are stirred to exercise their own will 
power. 

So far as the labor problem in the Philippines admits of a solution the 
facts before us and the experience thus far gained would seem to warrant 
our holding to the policy thus far pursued. That policy, as has been 
indicated, is founded upon principles so deeply implanted in the senti- 
ment of the American people that no political party would venture to 
incur the risk of seeming to contravene them. Our venture in the East 
is derided by some and deplored by others, and there is no way as yet of 
justifying either its opponents or its friends. But while we continue the 
venture the difficulties and responsibilities must be assumed and our duty 
done regardless of our personal prejudices, with an eye single only to our 
national honor. We have the advantage of other countries whose ex- 
perience we are able to consider to our profit while recognizing the im- 
possibility of departing from our theory of occupation in accepting some 
of their methods. A greater advantage accrues from the scientific 
knowledge of the age which admits of applying plans of relief and educa- 
tion undreamed of a century ago. By reason of these advantages and a 
just and equitable procedure we entertain the reasonable hope that 
after a period of expert control not excessively prolonged we may leave 
inhabitants of the Philippines in a position to govern and defend them- 
selves. Unless they can do both of these things they will constitute a 
danger to the peace of the world. 

The introduction of any considerable number of foreign laborers into 
the country is likely to be attended with such inconvenience or danger to 
its ultimate welfare that we are disposed to avoid such a step even at the 
risk of delaying the development of its natural resources. From this 
brief examination of the factors involved in the problem the obvious con- 
clusion seems to justify the American policy of a common-school educa- 
tion for all classes alike. Such a thing has never before been tried in any 
oriental country except Japan, and there its results are already sufficient- 
ly notable to be encouraging. With the spread of education the ignor- 
ance and conservatism of the past will disappear; with the change may 
come other evils we know not of, but from our acquaintance with the 
social problem elsewhere we are bound to believe that the perils of divine 
discontent in an intelligent populace are less than the dangers of illiter- 
acy. Education is necessary for a people who have to turn their hands 
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to all the varied uses to which labor can be put, whatever may be said for 
the restricted occupations allowed by the Dutch for their agricultural 
subjects in Java. If we wish to train them, not only for their plantations 
but for life, we must assume the responsibility we have taken of training 
them as we train our own children at home. When this is accomplished 
they will realize, as they do not now, that the fundamental lesson of 
civilization is the lesson of labor usefully applied. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE IN TWO ANGLO SAXON 
COUNTRIES 


BY A. MAURICE LOW, M.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


About the time a few years ago that a great outcry went up from mem- 
bers of the house of representatives and the country at large against 
Cannonism and the autocracy of the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, great was the lamentation of the private member of the house of 
commons. In the United States representatives complained that they 
were deprived of all power because of the unlimited power usurped by 
the speaker. In England the complaint was directed not against the 
speaker—whose functions are those of a presiding officer, and who exer- 
cises them with judicial impartiality—but against the government, as we 
use that term in England, that is the prime minister and his colleagues of 
the cabinet. The “private member,’ I may explain, is a member who 
holds no office under the government nor has ever held any. He consti- 
tutes the rank and file. 

It was the grievance of the private member that although he was 
elected to take part in legislating for his country, actually he was of Jess 
consequence in the legislative machine than the clerks at the table. If 
he was a party man he followed the party leaders and voted when and 
how they directed. If he was in opposition his only free privilege was to 
vote against the government. He might at times make aspeech. If he 
had rare luck he might introduce a bill, although for all practical results 
that was as futile as trying to measure the ocean with his hands. 

His confrére across the Atlantic, with much greater freedom of action, 
was forced to content himself with being a legislative cipher. He was 
permitted to introduce bills only to see them slain by chairmen of com- 
mittees appointed by the speaker, or done to death by the speaker, whose 
symbol of authority many members believed should more appropriately 
be the axe rather than the mace. If he wanted to exercise the inalienable 
right of a freeman and talk, his lips were closed by a satanic invention 
called a “rule,” which it was always in the power of the speaker to pro- 
duce, or he was silenced by other technical and subtle devices. All that 
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was permitted to him was to vote; to vote straight and as a good party 
man support measures having the party sanction, and to vote against 
them if he was in opposition. 

It is curious and of more than ordinary interest to the student of na- 
tional psychology to observe how intimate is the intellectual relation 
existing between the two great branches of the English speaking race. 
The protest of the American member of congress against legislative tyr- 
anny finds its echo in England. When the English member rebels 
against autocratic power he repeats in almost identical language the in- 
dignation of the American member. The woes of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments are the tribulations of her oldest daughter. 

Alike in so many things that the family resemblance is unmistakable, 
with a common language, common traditions and common institutions to 
make the two peoples think and act the same, the impulse of thought in 
one country finds its reflex in the other up to a certain point, and then, 
not infrequently, there is a sharp divergence, which shows inmarked 
degree the difference between the English and American temperament. 
Never was this more clearly seen than at the time I speak of. 

In both countries it is recognized that government is carried on by 
party majority. Under the parliamentary systems of both countries 
there must be a majority in the lower house, that majority must be held 
to responsibility, and it must have the power to translate a legislative 
program into statute. It is to be assumed that when the country gives 
to a party a majority it is with the purpose to see the power of the 
majority made effective. 

Now I shall not attempt to say that in England we are greater parti- 
sans than you are in America and that we make less attempt to conceal 
our partisanship, but the truth must be said that the outcry that was 
raised against “‘Cannonism”’ was largely the terror of cowardice—not 
the cowardice of the opponents of Cannonism, they at least had the 
courage of their imperfections—but the cowardice of its supporters, who 
apologized for being partisans and in a half hearted way attempted the 
always impossible task of being partisan and pretending to be non-parti- 
san, while profiting by partisanship. In America the private member 
revolted and won; in England the private member protested and sub- 
mitted to the system. 

Seemingly, then, the advantage is with the American, but I am not at 
all sure that anything has been gained. The objection to Mr. Cannon 
and a system that was sanctioned by custom and tradition, was not that 
the speaker of the house of representatives had been unfair in his rul- 
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ings, or had violated the parliamentary code, or had denied the minority 
rights that properly belonged to them, but that he attempted to carry 
out the wishes of a majority of his party. He was charged with the 
crime of being a party man and executing the party policy. The agi- 
tation would not have reached the proportions it did had Mr. Cannon’s 
party courageously met the issue and boldly announced that the machin- 
ery of the house must be in the hands of the Republicans so long as the 
Republicans were in a majority in the house. Instead of which it offered 
weak excuses. When an individual or a party attempts to defend itself 
by offering excuses it usually convicts itself of the accusation. 

In England we know only one party—and that is the party of the 
majority. Theoretically the minority exists: so far as it is able to in- 
fluence legislation it has no existence. We believe in a centralized gov- 
ernment and one man power, and we put the whole party in the hands of 
a single man. 

When the country has voted a party into power its leader becomes 
prime minister. He is not elected prime minister by a party vote or 
designated by a caucus. He does not seize leadership nor gain it as a 
result of a cabal. He comes to the premiership because he is recognized 
as the man better fitted than all others to captain his party, and usually 
he has served a long apprenticeship and given proof of his ability and 
qualifications. There is never, or at least very rarely, any doubt as to 
who will be premier when the opposition comes in. There is no oppor- 
tunity for a surprise. The dark horse is unknown in the terminology of 
English politicians. 

The government of England is in fiction the sovereign and the parlia- 
ment, the lords spiritua) and temporal, and the commons; actually it is 
the cabinet. In the selection of his cabinet the prime minister has the 
same freedom as the President of the United States, and both are gov- 
erned by political considerations and expediency. But the prime minis- 
ter has this advantage over the President. British cabinet ministers are 
always members of the house of commons of long service and high stand- 
ing, the prime minister knows them from having been intimately associ- 
ated with them, and they know the house and its traditions and the mem- 
bers and their idiosyncrasies. It would be impossible for a member 
serving his first term in the house to be made a member of the cabinet; 
and one cannot imagine a prime minister putting a stranger in his cabi- 
net, knowing him only casually by reputation, and meeting him for the 
first time when he made the tender of the portfolio, as has happened 
more than once under similar circumstances in American politics. It is 
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no doubt an advantage to the premier to know and thoroughly under- 
stand the men on whom he must rely, and it must, I am sure, result in 
closer team work. 

The prime minister is an autocrat. The policy of the government is 
determined by the cabinet, and the policy of the cabinet is determined by 
the premier. When a member of the cabinet disagrees with his chief the 
solution is resignation, but it is not the resignation of the prime minister. 
So long as the premier holds his majority in the house his power is 
absolute. 

Experience has so often demonstrated the folly of divided responsi- 
bility that in England we long ago abandoned it in favor of centralized 
authority. A government in which no one man is supreme is in as great 
a danger from shipwreck as a vessel where every man may give orders 
and no one feels compelled to obey. The members of the majority 
party in the house of commons are like the rank and file of an army, they 
are there to execute the orders given them, but not to be strategists on 
their own account or to experiment with their own tactical ideas. They 
are not consulted about legislation because it is taken for granted they 
will give their support to the legislative program of the government as 
outlined at the beginning of the session in the brief speech from the throne. 
A wise prime minister will of course endeavor to do nothing to antago- 
nize his party, nor will he propose measures that do not have the full party 
support. If he does he risks defection and the loss of office. 

Now while the system places very great power in the hands of the 
prime minister and the cabinet it reduces the private member to very 
small proportions, and of course the private member is enormously in 
the majority, as the cabinet usually consists of not more than a dozen 
men, the British cabinet, I may add, being a flexible body and not as 
here unchangeable. No private member can introduce a bill by simply 
dropping it in a box at the clerk’s desk so as to make his constituents be- 
lieve he is the father of legislation; and no bill can be passed unless it is 
a government measure or has the sanction of the government. A pri- 
vate member, whether in the majority or in opposition, can make a 
speech under certain narrow restrictions, but he can not speak simply 
to obstruct the legitimate work of the house. Closure—the guillotine 
as it is technically called—is freely used, and when time grows short and 
members talk solely for the purpose of delay the blade falls. The right 
is conceded to the government to manage the affairs of the house in its 
own way. It is not necessary for me to go into details. It is sufficient 
to say that government business is given precedence and can not be ob- 
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structed by non-official members or by the opposition. One has only to 
read rule 42 of the Manual of Procedure of the House of Commons tosee 
how drastic this control is. Here is the rule: 


Government Business has precedence at every sitting except the 
evening sittings on Tuesday and Wednesday and the sittings on Friday; 
after Easter government business has precedence at the evening sittings 
on Tuesday; after Whitsuntide, until Michaelmas, government business 
has precedence at all evening sittings, and at all Friday sittings except 
the sittings on the third and fourth Fridays after Whit Sunday. 


Not much consideration, it will be seen, is given to the private member. 

Compare this with the freedom of the American representatives. In 
the day when Cannonism flourished most luxuriantly there was a com- 
mittee on rules, which, in a much restricted sense, corresponded to the 
“government” in England. The committee on rules, decided the meas- 
ures to come before the house, the length of debate, and when the vote 
was to be taken. This committee consisted of five members, the speaker 
and two of his party colleagues and two members representing the oppo- 
sition, all of them appointed by the speaker, who was the chairman of the 
committee. When the minority attempted to delay or obstruct a party 
measure the speaker and his two associates met in private and adopted 
a rule which prescribed the day and exact hour the vote should be taken. 
They then called in the minority members of the committee and submit- 
ted to them, as a matter of form, the rule which, as a matter of course, 
they opposed, but as they were in the minority their opposition was 
futile, and the rule was adopted by the committee. It was then laid 
before the house, and if it was approved by the majority, which it almost 
invariably was because it represented the sentiment of the majority, it 
was adopted and further obstruction was impossible. Whereupon the 
complaint was made by the minority that they had been robbed of their 
rights by an autocratic speaker, they had been deprived of free speech 
and given no opportunity to debate the bill. 

Was there any justification for this complaint? I think not. I have 
already shown that not only is the opposition given no part in shaping 
legislation in the house of commons but the member of the majority party 
who is not in the government is afforded no greater opportunity. Re- 
publicans do not expect to be given representation in a Democratic 
cabinet so as to obstruct Democratic measures. Why should they? 
They are not held responsible for legislation. It is the majority on whom 
the odium must fall if their legislation is vicious or dishonest. 

But the country clamored for reform, not that the country knew any- 
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thing about the question or had any clear ideas on the subject, but what 
the country wants it generally gets, and the rules of the house of repre- 
sentatives were reformed. On March 19, 1910, the house adopted a 
resolution abolishing the old committee on rules and substituting for it 
a new committee consisting of ten members, six of the majority and four 
of the minority (the committee has since been enlarged to eleven mem- 
bers) to be elected by the house instead of being appointed by the 
speaker, and declared the speaker ineligible for membership on the com- 
mittee. Now observe what has happened. Instead of the speaker and 
his two colleagues meeting, the six majority members meet in private 
and after agreeing to a rule submit it to the four minority members of 
the committee. Thisis the triumph of reform. The rights of the minor- 
ity have been won by substituting four-tenths for two-fifths! With 
such trumpery toys does reform distract that overgrown baby, the 
public. 

In our efforts to protect the rights of the minority have we not become 
maudlin and allowed calm judgment to be subverted by sentiment? 
Have the minority any rights that a majority must respect? That may 
seem a startling proposition, and yet I advance it seriously. I do not 
of course mean rights in their broadest sense—life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness among other things—but I do mean the right of a minor- 
ity to prevent a majority from exercising its legislative will. Power to 
legislate in a free country comes from the people, who by their choice 
expressed at the polls show their faith in one political party and express 
their disapproval of the other. This is a mandate to carry into effect 
certain policies that the majority have advocated and the minority have 
opposed. So long as this grant of authority is valid the sole responsibili- 
ty rests with the majority. The people, it is to be presumed, have acted 
with deliberation and intelligence, their purpose has been to tie the hands 
of the minority, and for good or evil to render the minority impotent so 
long as the power of the majority remains unrevoked. This sovereign 
right of the people to determine the choice of its governors ought not to 
be nullified by technicalities or lax rules or cowardice pandering to the 
demagogue masquerading as the reformer. 

It will no doubt be said if the minority has power neither to obstruct 
nor to threaten defeat the majority will grow arrogant, corrupt, indiffer- 
ent to the public welfare, but those are fears imaginary rather than real. 
A party that is so stupid as to be dishonest, and so dishonest that it be- 
comes stupid soon loses the confidence of the public. In this country the 
tenure of office is so brief that the people can always apply the remedy. 
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If the people are content to keep a corrupt or inefficient majority in power 
they have only themselves to blame. 

But as a matter of fact, the more you strengthen the majority and the 
greater the power of the minority is weakened, the more efficiency is in- 
creased. The more the dominant party as a whole, and every member 
constituting it, feels responsibility the greater will be the sense of party 
and individual obligation and the duty every man owes to render the 
highest service. The minority will always be a watchful critic. It will 
make speeches exposing the folly or wickedness of the majority. ‘That 
is as it should be, and that is the only function of the minority. It 
should be an exasperation to the majority. It ought by constant irri- 
tation to make it more efficient. But no minority should possess the 
power to prevent a majority from legislating—wisely if it is a party 
governed by wisdom, or destroying itself by its own folly if it has not the 
wisdom to save itself from destruction. 


THE CORRELATION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF CON- 
GRESS WITH THAT OF THE EXECUTIVE 


BY WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY 


Princeton University 


No misconception in respect to the organization of the state, and of the 
functions of the various parts of its governmental machinery, is more 
prevalent than that the national assembly—the parliament, the congress, 
the legislative chambers, as the case may be—is simply, or primarily, a 
body for the formulation and passage of general laws for the determina- 
tion of the rights and duties of the citizen body for which it acts. The 
enactment of public laws of this character is undoubtedly one of its 
functions, and, it needs scarcely be said, an exceedingly important one. 
That it is not its sole function, indeed, is not the one making the largest 
draft upon its. time, is at once apparent if the attempt is made to analyse 
the work really done by it. 

From the governmental standpoint, the primary function of the legis- 
lature is to determine, subject to constitutional limitations, how the 
government, and particularly the executive branch of the government, 
shall be organized, what work shall be undertaken, how such work shall 
be performed, what sums of money shall be applied to such purposes, and 
how this money shall be raised and disbursed. From this standpoint, 
the legislature is the board of directors of the public corporation. Repre- 
senting, and acting for, the citizen stockholders, it is its function to give 
orders to the executive and, as a correlative and necessary function, to 
take such action as will enable it at all times to exercise a rigid super- 
vision and control over the latter with a view to seeing that its orders 
are properly and efficiently carried out. 

Manifestly this function is quite distinct from that of acting as a law- 
making body strictly speaking. The failure on the part of the public, 
indeed of the legislature itself, to recognize clearly this dual role of the 
legislature is due, in great part, to the fact that the legislature in per- 
forming its two functions proceeds in identically the same way, makes 
use of the same scheme of organization, and embodies its action in the 
same character of document in the one case that it does in the other. It 
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is unfortunate that the same designation, “laws” or “statutes” is given 
to both classes of enactments. The two have almost nothing in com- 
mon. Laws, from the juristic standpoint, have to do with rights, duties 
and remedies and the manner of their enforcement. They are general 
and permanent in character. Enactments for the purpose of giving 
directions to officers of the government are, for the most part, but ad- 
ministrative orders. The major part of them have only a temporary end 
in view. Of this character are the annual or biennial appropriation 
acts, the acts authorizing the construction of a bridge or public building, 
etc. Had the custom developed of giving to such acts a special designa- 
tion and of segregating and publishing them separately, not only would 
a great convenience be subserved, but the different character of functions 
performed by the legislature would be made more clearly apparent. 

This distinction between the two functions of the legislature—that 
of acting as a law-making body and that of acting as a board of directors 
—is important in any legislative body. It is especially so in respect to 
our national congress. Under our constitutional system, many of the 
great fields of public legislation are exclusively or predominantly within 
the jurisdiction of the several States. Debarred from these fields, con- 
gress has but a comparatively restricted territory within which to exer- 
cise its function as a general legislator. One has but to follow the pro- 
ceedings of congress, or attempt to measure its work, as expressed in the 
session laws, to realize that the bulk of its activities is performed, not in 
the legislative field, but in that of “running the government”’ using that 
term in the most restricted sense in which it may be employed. Thus, 
for example, little pretense is made during the short sessions of congress 
to do other work than that of the passage of the regular appropriation 
acts. 

The foregoing appears to be an indirect way of approaching the subject 
to which this paper relates. Not the first advance, however, can be 
made toward the solution of the problem here being considered until this 
distinctive character of the work of congress as a part of the mechanism for 
the day to day conduct of public affairs is clearly recognized. Efficient 
organization and methods of procedure can only be secured where the 
end sought, the work to be performed, is kept clearly in view, and a 
corresponding choice of devices is made. Is congress so organized and 
its rules of procedure so formulated? Has congress appreciated that its 
function as a board of directors is quite distinct from its function as a 
general law giver and as such requires a different organization? 

We may, I think, answer both of these questions in the negative. 
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Congress performs its work as a directing and supervising board very 
inefficiently. It not only has made no attempt to organize specially 
with a view to the discharge of its duties in this field, but it does not 
even appreciate that it has here a special problem to be met. With two 
different functions to perform it has organized and adopted rules with 
only one of them in mind. We have thus here at the outset an explana- 
tion, and that a fundamental one, why congress does its governing work 
so poorly. It is our hope in the following pages to establish this asser- 
tion more clearly, and to suggest at least one method by which improve- 
ment may be wrought. 

Under our scheme of government, not only is a clear distinction made 
between the functions of authorizing, directing, financing and supervis- 
ing, on the one hand, and executing, on the other, but a separate organ is 
provided for the performance of each. Though thus clearly distinguished, 
the two have a common end—the conduct of the practical operations of 
government. Having such a common end, it is imperative that the two 
organs for the performance of these functions, though separate, should 
nevertheless be deemed to be integral and intimately related parts of one 
piece of mechanism. To this end it is essential that the two, both as 
regards their organization and their rules of procedure, should be based 
upon or follow the same principles. If they do not, they will not articu- 
late. Instead of constituting integrated or smoothly geared parts of 
one mechanism, they will be but disconnected pieces of machinery, each 
working not only independently of the other, but often at cross purposes. 
That under such a condition of affairs loss of efficiency, if not constant 
friction, will be the result is inevitable. 

Unfortunately this primary condition for efficiency has been utterly 
ignored in our national government. In organizing for the performance 
of its function of running the governmental machine, congress has disre- 
garded almost wholly the organization that it has provided for the exec- 
utive. To the latter it has given a scheme of organization correspond- 
ing in a rough way to the categories of work to be done. The executive 
has been first divided into fourteen primary units: the ten departments, 
state, treasury, war, justice, post office, navy, interior, agriculture, 
commerce, and labor, and the four so-called independent establishments; 
civil service commission, interstate commission, Smithsonian Institution, 
and isthmian canal commission.! Each of these departments and estab- 


1 The government printing office and the library of congress, though indepen- 
dent of the departments, are properly parts of the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment since they are under the direct control of congress. 
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lishments has been further subdivided into bureaus and these in turn into 
a succession of subordinate units. This successive subdivision of the 
executive branch of the government is supposed to correspond to a 
logical subdivision of the field to be covered. Whether it, in fact, repre- 
sents the most advantageous apportionment of work be to done, or 
grouping of services, is another question which we hope to consider at 
another time. The only point which it is desired to bring out is that 
here is a perfectly definite classification and distribution of work. A 
particular department is made responsible for a particular class of work, 
and within such departments are bureaus and divisions carrying the 
principle of specialization and location of authority still further. 

This scheme of organization, as has been said, has been wholly ignored 
by congress in itself organizing for the performance of its share of the 
work. Taking the house of representatives for example, we may distin- 
guish three classes of committees: the committees on general legislation, 
the committee on appropriations and the committees on expenditures in 
the several departments. Under this scheme, as operated, one com- 
mittee has responsibility for the enacting of new legislation; that is, of 
directing what work shall be undertaken, what character of organization 
shall be provided, what shall be the provision in the way of plant, equip- 
ment and personnel that shall be employed, etc. Another committee 
has responsibility for determining the amount of money that each year 
shall be available for doing this work. A third committee attempts in a 
spasmodic and ineffectual way to examine into the manner in which this 
money is spent. Even this crude theory of organization is not consist- 
ently carried out. In some cases the same committee has charge of 
matters of general legislation and appropriations; in others one com- 
mittee has charge of the first and another that of the second. Notwith- 
standing general rules to the contrary, matters of general legislation are 
often handled. by the committee on appropriations. 

This failure on the part of congress so to organize itself for the con- 
sideration in detail of administrative matters and the establishment of 
effective working relations between it and the executive establishments is 
regrettable enough where matters of general legislation affecting the work 
of such services are concerned. It is nothing short of disastrous where 
the matter to be acted upon is that of making provision for the support 
of such services. Here, if anywhere, it would seem that the policy would 
be pursued of entrusting to some one committee, or subcommittee, the 
task of studying in detail the operations of a service as revealed in its 
official reports, of calling before it the officers of such service for the 
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purpose of eliciting further information and explanations, of scrutinizing 
the estimates submitted by such officers, and, on the basis of such exami- 
nation, preparing an appropriation bill embodying its conclusions re- 
garding the financial provision that should be made for such service for 
the ensuing year. 

Nothing like this, however, is done. The entire operations and needs 
of a service, except possibly in a few isolated cases, are never considered at 
one time or by the same set of persons. For purposes of appropriations, 
congress has made the thoroughly irrational and vicious distinction be- 
tween the bureaus proper at Washington and the field services or estab- 
lishments that it is the function of these bureaus to maintain and operate. 
Appropriations for the first, the bureaus proper, are considered by one 
subcommittee of the committee on appropriations, and embodied in one 
appropriation bill, known as the legislative, executive and judicial appro- 
priation bill, and those for the second, the field establishments, by 
another subcommittee and embodied in another appropriation bill 
known as the sundry civil appropriation bill. In addition to this, other 
committees may be considering other bills containing provisions vitally 
affecting the financial needs of such service. 

The prime defect of this system is that, with possibly a few rare excep- 
tions, no attempt has been made definitely to locate responsibility in any 
one committee for the conduct of affairs in any particular department or 
subdivision of the administrative service. In practically no case is there 
a committee so constituted that it feels that to it belongs the whole task 
and responsibility of familiarizing itself with the conditions, operations 
and needs of a particular service or class of services; nor has any com- 
mittee any reason for seeking to establish the permanent, intimate rela- 
tions with the head of a service which is essential if cordial coéperation 
between the directing and the executing authorities is to be secured. 

The result is that at no time are the operations and needs of a service 
studied as a whole either by a committee of congress or by congress as 
a body. The several committees having in hand matters pertaining to 
the work or financial needs of a service may have quite different ideas 
regarding the policy that should be pursued in respect to the extension, 
curtailment or modification of the activities of such service. There is no 
member to whom congress is entitled to look for explanations and advice 
regarding the action that should be taken by it in respect to a particular 
service. With responsibility distributed as it is, there is no member to 
whom responsibility can be attributed. The present system is thus 
doubly defective: defective in not securing proper working relations 
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between congress and the executive, and defective in failing to locate 
definitely that responsibility which pertains to congress itself. 

The reason for the failure on the part of the houses of congress to make 
their committee organization correspond to that of the administrative 
branch and of the work to be done is not difficult to find. Congress still 
looks upon itself as primarily, if not almost exclusively, a law-making 
body. In organizing for the performance of its work it has had this 
function alone in mind. Its committees are preéminently committees 
for general legislation. Even where it has been compelled to create a 
special committee to handle matters of current appropriations it has 
shown no appreciation of the necessity for making the organization of 
this committee correspond to the administrative machine to be financed. 
There has, in a word, been an utter failure to attempt, much less to carry 
into execution, a scheme of organization that will correlate or articulate 
with that of the administrative machine to be run. 

The fact that the two parts of the governmental machine do not artic- 
ulate and work in harmony is only too well known. The most unfortu- 
nate feature of this condition of affairs is, however, that this situation is 
accepted as a necessary consequence of our theory of government with 
its distribution of governmental powers. The attitude of most students 
is that the only remedy is to abandon this theory and adopt, in whole or 
in part, that of a union of powers as exemplified in the government of 
Great Britain. It is with this attitude that the writer wishes to take 
issue. It may be that we cannot secure that perfect correlation of direct- 
ing and executing powers that is secured in Great Britain through the 
concentration of legislative and executive functions in the same hands. 
It is his belief, however, that we can go a long way towards securing an 
equally harmonious relation between the two authorities provided that 
we are willing deliberately to put forth our efforts in this direction. It is 
with this object in view that he has attempted in the following pages to 
outline at least one method by which, in his opinion, this desirable end 
can be secured. : 

Briefly, the action here proposed is that congress shall definitely recog- 
nize its function as a board of directors and shall organize a committee 
system with the performance of that function directly in mind. To this 
end, each of the houses of congress should provide for a system of com- 
mittees paralleling and corresponding to the system of organization that 
it has given to the executive. This committee scheme, in a word, should 
be based on organization units instead of topics of legislation. The 
adoption of this plan will mean that there will be in each house of con- 
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gress a committee having direct charge of, and responsibility for, each 
service of the administrative branch. Authority and responsibility, in 
the first instance at least, will not only be as definitely located in congress 
as in the executive but will be located according to the same scheme or 
principle. It will thus mean the establishment of a system under which 
direct, personal relations may be obtained between the authorizing and 
the executing authorities that is now almost wholly lacking. At the 
present time there is no one person in congress to whom the head of a 
service is entitled to go as needs arise*for joint action on the part of the 
two branches of government. There can be little reason to doubt that, 
under the proposed arrangement, close personal relation would be es- 
tablished between the head of each service and the chairman of the cor- 
responding committee in congress. The former would take up with the 
latter the needs of his service, the changes required in respect to legis- 
lation affecting his service, the financial needs of the latter, etc. This 
he would do by informal conference as well as through more formal com- 
munications. The latter would, in turn, call upon the former for his 
assistance and advice in respect to propositions advanced and referred to 
his committee for action. Thus, notwithstanding the separation of 
powers, inherent in our system, means would be provided for bringing the 
two into far more effective and harmonious relations than are at present 
possible. 

The foregoing is but a statement of the general character of the com- 
mittee system which, it is believed, should be provided. To put this 
system in operation a number of difficulties have to be met. Among 
these much the most important is that of distinguishing, and separately 
providing for, the handling of matters of general legislation and of appro- 
priations. The necessity for making this distinction gives rise, at the 
present time, to probably more difficulty in working out a proper system 
of congressional procedure than any other matter. Not the least ad- 
vantage of the proposed plan is that it will go far towards meeting this 
difficulty. 

From the purely administrative or business standpoint, the logical 
system would seem to be that of each service making known what legisla- 
tion it needs for the successful prosecution of its work in all respects dur- 
ing the ensuing year. In a growing service this means, in many cases, 
that it will want, not only funds to carry on its operations as in the past, 
but new offices, new stations, additions to its plant, a readjustment of 
salaries, and often a more or less radical reorganization of its administra- 
tive system, or authorization to undertake new lines of work not sanc- 
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tioned by existing law. Whether or not these demands are met materi- 
ally affects the appropriations desired. It would seem therefore that 
the first thing that congress would have to decide, in respect to any serv- 
ice, would be whether any and what changes in existing law affecting 
the operations of such service it was prepared to authorize. Only after 
it had reached a decision in respect to such matters would it be in a posi- 
tion to determine the funds that would be required to carry out the 
scheme of work and organization decided upon. 

From the legislative viewpoint,- however, this scheme of considering 
matters of new legislation and of providing for the support of the govern- 
ment as already authorized by law presents serious objections. Any new 
legislation may present questions of general policy concerning which ra- 
dical differences of opinion may exist in congress. If propositions of this 
character are embodied in the general appropriation bills discussion will 
center around them and the passage of any bill at all may be endangered. 
At best the individual member is often placed in the position where he 
will have to support a measure to which he is strongly opposed or con- 
tribute by his vote to stopping the wheels of government through the 
refusal of supplies essential for its operation. Furthermore, even though 
a majority for the bill is secured, the President is put in the position 
where he can only exercise his constitutional prerogative of disapproving 
of legislation to which he is opposed by vetoing the supply acts required 
for the due conduct of government. 

This situation of affairs presented itself in an acute form at the 1911-12 
session of congress, due to the fact that the committee on appropriations 
of the house reported certain appropriation bills containing new legisla- 
tion of a radical character. Among other things, these bills provided for 
a reorganization of the war department in certain important particulars, 
the change in the term of enlistments in the army, the abolition of the 
court of commerce and a change of law regarding the tenure of office of 
civil employees at Washington. Notwithstanding the bitter opposition 
of many members, the appropriation bills containing these provisions 
were forced through the two houses and presented to President Taft. 
To prevent their enactment into law the President was forced to veto 
the bills in their entirety, with the result that the operations of the govern- 
ment were only continued, pending a final adjustment of the difficulty, 
through the passage of joint resolutions continuing in force existing appro- 
priation acts. Though rarely reaching the acute stage that they did 
during this session, these difficulties are always present and give rise to 
more or less trouble. Any system of committee organization must take 
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account of these conflicting considerations, and a procedure must be pro- 
vided that will, if possible, harmonize them. 

How does the system advocated propose to meet this difficulty? It 
does so in the following way. It proposes that the committees as above 
described shall be strictly committees of general legislation corresponding 
to the committees now possessed by the two houses. In addition to these 
committees, it proposes that there shall be in each house a single com- 
mittee on appropriations to which alone shall be granted authority to 
report bills carrying an appropriation. Entire responsibility for the 
voting of funds will thus be concentrated, in the first instance, in this 
committee. The establishment of such a committee has frequently been 
advocated both inside and outside of congress. The distinctive feature 
of the present proposal is that this committee shall be composed, with the 
exception possibly of the chairman, exclusively of persons holding the 
chairmanships of the general legislation committees, or such of them as 
are most intimately concerned with the operations of government. It 
will thus, with the exception of the chairman, be composed wholly of 
ex-officio members. 

In the next place it is proposed, as an essential feature of the scheme, 
that this committee should organize itself into subcommittees and divi- 
sions of subcommittees corresponding closely, or with fair approximation, 
to the system of general committees and the organization of the executive 
branch of thegovernment. There should thus be a subcommittee for con- 
gress itself, one for the judiciary, and one for each of the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments. Each of these subcommittees 
should then be further subdivided into divisions corresponding to the 
several bureaus or services included within the branch of the adminis- 
tration over which the subcommittee has jurisdiction. The result of this 
scheme of organization would be to reproduce within the committee on 
appropriations a hierarchy of committees corresponding at all essential 
points with that of the executive. 

In operating this scheme, the proposal is that all estimates for the 
government be referred to this single committee on appropriations. 
On their receipt they would be immediately split up, the estimates for 
each branch of the service being referred to the subcommittee having the 
affairs of that branch in charge. This subcommittee would in like man- 
ner apportion the work among its subdivisions. It will be the duty of 
each such division of a subcommittee to undertake the detailed work of 
familiarizing itself with the history, organization, activities and needs of 
the service or services assigned to it, of examining the reports and es- 
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timates submitted by the heads of such services, of holding hearings 
for the development of such further information as may be desired, and 
of embodying its conclusions in the first draft of an appropriation bill. 
This draft should then be submitted to the subcommittee of which it is a 
part for consideration by it sitting as a whole. The subcommittee will 
thus bring together the parts elaborated by its divisions, make such 
changes in them as it may deem fit in order to harmonize the conclu- 
sions or make the outcome conform to such general policy as it may see 
fit to adopt, and report its draft to the full committee on appropriations. 

The committee on appropriations would thus in due course receive 
drafts of bills covering all branches of the government in such a form that 
it could consider not only each draft on its merits, but all drafts in their 
relations to each other and to the general state of the finances of the 
nation. It is taken for granted that each of the divisions of the subcom- 
committees, and the subcommittes themselves, would submit with their 
drafts reports setting out clearly just what changes they had made over 
existing legislation, with statements giving their reasons for proposing 
such departures, and a report of the testimony taken or documents re- 
ceived by them as aids to them in reaching a conclusion. 

We have, however, yet to show how, under this scheme, the conflicting 
considerations represented by the desirability of having niatters of new leg- 
islation made the subject of special bills and yet be considered in connec- 
tion with requests for appropriations. This is secured by the suggestion 
that the membership of the committee on appropriations consist wholly 
of the chairmen of the committees on general legislation, or such of them 
as handle matters affecting in any direct way the operations of the govern- 
ment. In making up the composition of the subcommittees and their 
subdivisions it is proposed that the chairman of a committee of general 
legislation having in charge certain matters would be the chairman of 
the subcommittee of the committee on appropriations having in charge 
the affairs of the service or services whose operations fall within the same 
field. Thus the chairman of the subcommittee on the bureau of naviga- 
tion and the steamboat inspection service would be the member having 
the chairmanship of the legislative committee on navigation. Suppose 
now as the result of occurrences such as the Titanic disaster, the chiefs of 
the bureaus of navigation and the steamboat inspection service and their 
official superior, the secretary of commerce, become convinced that the 
government should do much more than it has done in the past for the en- 
suring that due precautions are taken for safety at sea. To do this both 
new legislation and additional appropriations for the ensuing year will be 
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required. The undertaking of this work may also render desirable a 
thorough reorganization of the service or services entrusted with the work. 
It is evident that under the committee system outlined the initiative in 
respect to the responsibility for getting both matters before congress for 
action will fall to the same individual, viz., the member who is chairman 
of the subcommittee of the committee on appropriations on the bureau of 
navigation and the steamboat inspection service. Through him the 
advisability of enacting the new legislation can be immediately taken 
up by the committee on navigation and, if approved, a bill reported for 
this purpose. As chairman of the subcommittee on appropriations the 
estimates of the two services can be framed according to the decision 
reached by the committee on navigation and the probability of its de- 
cision being supported by congress. As the appropriation bills are usually 
passed at the end of the session, opportunity will be afforded to change 
provisions in the appropriation bills so as to make them conform to legis- 
lation actually had. If necessary resort can be had to supplementary 
appropriation acts. 

We have now completed the task to which we addressed ourselves. 
That there may be no misunderstanding regarding the exact character of 
the proposal here made we desire, notwithstanding the repetition in- 
volved, to recapitulate what to us seems its essential features. Briefly 
the situation is this. In the government, as in all undertakings, the two 
functions of authorizing, directing, financing and supervising, on the one 
hand, and of executing, on the other, may be clearly distinguished. In 
private undertakings the performance of the first is entrusted to a 
board of directors, that of the second to an executive or administra- 
tive staff. In a government the first is assigned to the legislature, 
the second to the executive. Both functions are but parts of one pro- 
cess having a common end in view. If efficiency is to be secured it is 
imperative that the authorities exercising these functions shall be so or- 
ganized, and their rules of procedure so formulated, that complete har- 
mony in their working relations may be obtained. We have here the 
primary essential to an efficient administration of affairs. So funda- 
mental is it, that it may almost be said that no real approach towards 
securing efficiency can be made until this primary condition has been 
met. In all the effort now being put forth to improve governmental 
conditions first consideration should therefore be given to this problem. 
With a satisfactory solution to it, other reforms will follow with compara- 
tive ease. 


In Great Britain this problem has been perfectly met through the 
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union of the two functions in the same hands, though, be it remarked, the 
two functions themselves are kept far more distinct than they are in this 
country. Under our form of government such a solution is impossible. 
The problem as it presents itself to us is, therefore, that of so organizing 
the two authorities to which the two functions are entrusted that, not- 
withstanding such separation, they will work in close coédperation with 
each other. 

The first point that this paper has attempted to make is that no real 
effort has been made, either by congress or by students of our constitu- 
tional system, to work out this problem from this point of view. Dis- 
cussion has largely centered around the comparative merits of the system 
of united and distributed powers. So far as the writer has information he 
knows of no serious attempt to take our system as it is and perfect it 
from this point of view. Certainly congress itself has shown little or no 
appreciation of the fact that in acting as the board of directors for the 
government it has a function quite destinct from its function as a general 
lawmaker, and calling for quite a different organization. The primary 
consideration urged, therefore, is that this distinction should be recog- 
nized, and that congress should deliberately apply itself to the task of 
specially organizing for the performance of this function. 

The second point made is that in seeking to do its duty in this field it 
should unequivocally accept the principle that its organization for this 
work should follow, and conform to, that of the executive. Only as it 
does so will it be possible to make the two systems articulate. Only as 
such articulation is secured will it be possible to make the two systems 
work in harmony and coéperation with each other. This means, in 
practice, that each house of congress shall have a system of committees 
corresponding with approximate closeness to the system of organization 
of the government. If this is done, not only will responsibility and 
authority be definitely located, but the two systems will touch at all 
points thus permitting of close coéperative relations throughout. 

Especially is it imperative that entire responsibility for appropriating 
funds for the support of the government shall be concentrated in a single 
committee and that this committee shall have an internal organization 
corresponding to that of the executive to be financed. It is through the 
examination of estimates and the voting of supplies that congress has 
the real opportunity of passing upon the manner in which the executive 
has discharged its duties, of gaining detailed knowledge of the needs of 
the several services, and of intelligently making provision for the future. 
It is impossible to perform this duty properly unless the work is distrib- 
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uted among subcommittees in some way. The only effective way in 
which this distribution can be made is by making it correspond to the 
distribution of duties in the executive. In this way can centraliza- 
tion of responsibility be secured and provision be made for authorities 
within congress which can maintain intimate relations with correspond- 
ing authorities in the executive branch. 

Finally, the proposition is advanced that this central committee on 
appropriations should be composed of the chairmen of the general legis- 
lation committees. This is necessary in order to secure the complete 
centralization of responsibility and authority in respect to particular serv- 
ices and lines of work that is essential to efficiency. The one point 
aimed at is that there shall be within congress the same distribution of 
duties that obtains in the executive, that there shall be all along the line 
a correspondence between the two branches of the government, and con- 
sequently two officials, one in congress and the other in the executive, 
occupying correlative positions in respect to the work to be done. With 
this secured, the basis will at least be laid for an harmonious day-to-day 
codperation between the two which is impossible under present organiza- 
tion conditions. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PRESENT METHODS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 


BY J. DAVID THOMPSON 


Law Librarian of Congress 


It is well known that the organization, functions and mode of operation 
of political institutions as set forth in articles of constitutions, statutes, 
legislative manuals, etc., frequently differ widely from what they are in 
fact. This is particularly true of legislative bodies. A good deal has 
been written on our form of congressional government by committees, 
outlining the main features of organization and procedure, but detailed 
operation is not shown. In order to throw some light on the latter I 
have undertaken an intensive study of the actual proceedings on bills, 
other than debate on the floor of both houses, to cover the whole period of 
the life of one congress, the sixty-second. The immediate purpose was 
to ascertain what developments of the law library service at the capitol 
would be most serviceable to its congressional public in connection with 
pending legislation, particularly in view of the probable provision of a 
bill drafting and legislative reference service in the near future. As, 
however, such a service, if established, would have to be adapted to the 
present methods of congressional legislation and to the actual needs of 
the various committees as well as of individual members, the results of 
this investigation may also be useful when the plan of organization is 
formulated in detail. The conditions in congress differ so markedly 
from those. which obtain in the state legislatures that any plan for expert 
assistance in the improvement of federal statute law must be worked out 
de novo. The experience of the state bureaus is most suggestive but 
hardly conclusive as to the scheme to be adopted here. 

Three methods of analyzing the work of the congressional committees 
have been used: 

1. Beginning with the introduction of bills and resolutions, we are 
following them by means of the numerical indexes of the Congressional 
Record through committee to the end of the various stages they finally 
reached, separating the general, local, special, private and personal and 
classifying them by subject, taking a census of them to show quanti- 
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tatively as well as qualitatively the actual distribution of the work among 
the various committees, the character and the subject matter of the 
bills handled by each committee and the number actually reported 
and advanced to various stages in one or both houses. As there were 
over 38,000 bills and joint resolutions introduced in the course of last con- 
gress this study is as yet far from complete.’ 

2. Turning to the word “committee” in the alphabetical portion of 
the Congressional Record index we find under the name of each committee 
a list of the reports by it, whether printed or not, and these have been 
counted and classified by subject, showing very readily the nature and 
total output of recommendations by each committee whether resulting 
in legislation or not. 

3. Starting with the laws as published in volume 37 of the Statutes at 
Large, they have been traced back by means of the marginal notes 
showing the bill numbers and thence by the index of the Congressional 
Record to the committees which handled them in both houses, grouping 
them at the same time by subject, matter under each committee. The 
results show the contribution of each committee to the actual output of 
laws during the sixty-second congress and give an indication of the kind 
of expert assistance which would be most serviceable to each committee 
in improving the form and substance of that part of the whole number of 
bills referred to them to which special attention should be devoted, 
namely those which actually become law.? 


1 This large number of bills and joint resolutions produced only 457 public acts, 
73 public resolutions, 180 private acts and 6 private resolutions. 

A preliminary count of the 3355 bills and joint resolutions introduced in the 
senate during the Ist session only shows that the number of those referred to each 
senate committee was as follows: 

Agriculture and forestry, 17; appropriations, 12; civil service, 5; claims, 503; 
coast defenses, 1; commerce, 35; District of Columbia, 107; education and labor, 7; 
finance, 31; fisheries, 17; foreign relations, 10; forest reservations, etc., 4; immi- 
gration, 4; Indian affairs, 53; Indian depredations, 2; industrial expositions, 4; 
interoceanic canals, 1; interstate commerce, 21; irrigation, 8; judiciary, 55; library, 
25; manufactures, 3; military affairs, 222; mines and mining, 1; naval affairs, 53; 
Pacific islands and Porto Rico, 1; patents, 2; pensions, 1921; Philippines, 2; post- 
offices and post-roads, 18; printing, 5; private land claims, 2; privileges and elec- 
tions, 2; public buildings and grounds, 90; public expenditures, 1; public health 
and national quarantine, 4; public lands, 71; railroads, 1; Revolutionary claims, 1; 
standards, weights and measures, 1; territories, 13; University of the United 
States, 1. 

An approximate calculation shows that 80 per cent were private bills. 

? A summary of the statistical results obtained in (2) and (3) is shown in the 
following tables, giving the number of reports from each committee, by sessions and 
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for the whole congress, and the number of public and private laws in the enactment 


of which each committee was concerned: 


REPORTS BY 
SENATE COMMITTEE 


| Ist 2d | 3d 
Agriculture and forestry........... 1 18; 2 
9 27 13 
Audit and control contingent ex- 

Civil service and retrenchment... . | 
6 195 | 21 
.| 29 146 | 37 
District of Columbia....... 46 67 | 27 
Education and labor..... 1 6 
Finance...... 26| 13 
Foreign relations......... 4 32 5 
Forest reservations, etc. . 3 
Immigration..... 6); 1 
Indian affairs......... 69 | 10 
Industrial expositions...... 2; 4 
Interoceanic canals........ 1 | 
Interstate commerce..... ] 8 3 
Irrigation and reclamation.... 4 
Manufactures...... 2 2 
Military affairs... . 22 150 | 61 
Mines and mining...... 
Naval affairs........... 10 47 | 13 
Pacific Islands and Porto Ric« 2 2 
Patents.......... 4 2 
1 51 | 18 
4 | 
Post-offices and post-roads 8| 5 
eer 16 32 5 
Private land claims...... 1 1 
Privileges and elections... 4 6 2 
Public buildings and grounds 8 106; 13 
Public health and national quaran- 

Public lands... 7 112 38 
eee 2 2 
Territories...... 8 7 1 


PUBLIC 
62d | LAWS 
Cong. | 
21 6 
19 31 
9S 
3 | 3 
1 
222 2 
212 136 
140 31 
7 5 
46 9 
24 
41 12 
3 
7 2 
87 28 
8 
12 3 
4 2 
79 37 
23 | 4 
4 1 
233 | 48 
3 | 1 
70 | 6 
4 3 
6 + 
70 5 
5 
13 2 
53 1 
2 1 
12 2 
127) 23 
4 1 
157 65 
4 


PRIVATE 
LAWS 


bo 


33 


= | 
| 
44 
1 
3 
6 
| 
3 | 
| 
3 
1] 
16 7 
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REPORTS BY | 
HOUSE COMMITTEE | PRIVATE 
ist | ad | 3d | | “AWS | LAWS 
sess. sess. | sess. | Cong. 
| } 
| 15 | 38 | 25 | 78 | 1 
1 15 4 20 | 6 
Alcoholic liquor traffic......... 1 | 1 | | 
18 | 13 38 31 
Banking and currency............. 1 5 | 1 1 
105 | 58 | 163 | 50 
Coinage, weights and measures..... | 2 | 2 1 
District of Columbia...............| 19 | 36] 22 77| 3 
Election of President, etc.......... | 9 1 3 2 
No. 3.. 2 
Commerce and labor...........| 1 | 
Interior Department...........| 84 
Post-office department.........| 1 | 
Public buildings............... | 1 1 | 
State department..............| 3 1 4 | 
Treasury department..........| 1 1 2 4 | 
War department............... | 4 4 | 
Foreign affairs. . 2 27 6 | 35 14 | 
Immigration and naturalisation. ve 7 7 | 1 1 
Indian affairs. . 5 58 7 70 43 | 3 
Industrial arts and expositions ee 2 1 4 7 
Interstate and foreign commerce...| 27 113 | 28 168 107 
Tavalid 32; 14 | 46 2 43 
7 | 7 | 2 
2 72| 19 93 | 37 
Library.. 10; 9 22; 10 
Merchant marine and fisheries. . 1 
Military affairs.................... 8; 98) 41; 147) 45 | 32 
Mines and mining.................. 4 7 | 8 | 2 
Patents.. | 6] 2 8 4 | 
Pensions... | 31] 10 41 1 | & 
Post-office end ~roads.. | 2 4 6 a | 
Printing... | 45| 10 72 | 
Public buildings pow 33 2 42 | 26 1 
Public lands........... 5 | 103 18 | 126 | 54 10 
Reform of civil service........... 1 1 | 
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A few suggestions for modification of existing methods and rules 
relating to bills, arising out of this investigation, may be considered 
germane to the present discussion of congressional procedure broadly 
interpreted. 

The first relates to the printing of bills. At the present time these are 
numbered consecutively as introduced whether they are public or private, 
general, local or special, in one series for each house. A desirable change 
would be to separate public from private bills* and number each class in 
a distinct series. No administrative difficulties stand in the way because 
a distinction is now made in the printing law by which a smaller number 
of copies is struck off in the case of private bills. A very slight amend- 
ment of the law would be necessary to achieve the separation desired 
and this might be provided for in the revision of the printing laws now 
pending. Probably a better plan still would be to provide by rule in 
ach house that the initial proposal for private or local legislation 
should be by petition and that these petitions should be printed in a 
numbered series similar to the bills. This would obviate any confusion 
which might arise through double series of bills. Individual members 
presenting such matters in congress would still retain any credit with 
their constitutents which may result from attention to personal and local 
interests of this kind. This separation may seem a matter of very minor 
importance, but I believe it would prove to be the first step towards the 
development of a special procedure on private and local legislation, 
possibly similar to that which now prevails in the British parliament. 
It would segregate for separate treatment at least 80 per cent of the 
of bills now introduced. The public bills of general interest would then 
form a relatively short series, which might be sold by the superintendent 
of documents in the same manner as the slip laws. In England, where 


REPORTS BY 


PUBLIC PRIVATE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE oo od 3d 62d LAWS LAWS 
sess. sess. sess. Cong. 

Revision of laws.. 1 1 

Rivers and harbors. . 1 5 2 8 6 

8 31 6 45 

7 11 19 8 

War 38 6 44 

Ways and means................... 11 40; 5 56 18 4 


* The term “private bill’’ shall be construed to mean all bills for the relief of 
private parties, bills granting pensions, bills removing political disabilities, and 
bills for the survey of rivers and harbors (28 Stat. L., p. 609). 
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copies of bills before parliament may be purchased from the agents for 
government publications, it has been found that such an arrangement 
promotes an intelligent public interest in pending legislation and inci- 
dentally is a great convenience to students of politics. 

At the present time the text of a bill as reported is occasionally included 
in the report. It is desirable that this practice should be made universal 
by rule and that the reports also should be obtainable by subscription, 
so that persons interested would not be under the necessity of making 
personal application to members of congress for them. 

A related subject, though not strictly a congressional matter, being in 
fact practically under the control of the department of state, is the classi- 
fication of laws in the published volumes of the Statutes at Large. In 
part I (public laws) general, local and special acts are indiscriminately 
mixed as shown by the following enumeration of the subjects of the 
first 25 public acts in volume 37 in the order of their arrangement, viz: 
street extension in Washington, appropriations, Canadian reciprocity, 
customs administration, apportionment five acts giving consent to the con- 
struction of bridges across certain rivers, an amendment of the District of 
Columbia code, eight more local acts relating to bridges, sale of an old 
post-office building, extension of time for payment to certain homesteaders 
in an Indian reservation, grant of privileges to the port of Brownsville, 
construction of another bridge, and a further amendment to the District 
of Columbia code. Fully 60 per cent of the public acts are found to be 
laws of local or special application. This suggests the desirability of 
following the example of many states in collecting the general laws into 
a volume apart from the local and special. Possibly there might be 
appended to the former the treaties and conventions now included with 
the private laws in part II. 

The measure to establish a legislative drafting bureau which has been 
favorably reported in the seante (S. 1240, 63d Cong.) provides that the 
service shall be restricted to the drafting of public bills and amendments 
on request of the President, of a committee of either house or of eight 
senators or twenty-five representatives. If this provision is retained— 
and some such limitation is obviously necessary in face of the enormous 
number of bills introduced at the present time—the question of allowing 
a bill to be introduced by a group of members will probably have to be 
considered again. Such a practice, which would tend to reduce the 


4 Cf. Report of select committee concerning the introduction of bills with the 
name of more than one member attached thereto (H. rep. 2322, 60th cong., 2d 
sess.; in vol. B, serial no. 5386). 
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number of competing bills on the same subject, would be established 
more readily if a short title clause were required to be inserted in each 
bill in order to furnish an official designation by which it should be known 
rather than by the name of the member introducing or reporting it as at 
present. 

Another series of questions raised by the aforesaid analysis relates to 
the number of committees, the extent of their jurisdiction and the way 
in which bills are handled by them. It is shown by these tables that 
out of the 73 senate committees and the 56 house committees of last 
congress only 31 in the senate and 32 in the house acted on bills which 
became law. As several of these were concerned with only a single bill 
of minor importance it is apparent that 30 standing committees in each 
house would be ample provision to take care of the legislative business 
of congress, with the occasional appointment of select committees on 
special subjects of legislation or to make special investigations, such 
select committees to be dissolved on completion of the work for which 
_they were created. 

It is desirable that the functions of these standing committees in the 
two houses should correspond’ and that there should be provision such 
as prevails extensively in several of the New England state legislatures 
for joint public hearings on bills of general interest in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication and waste of time and bring about a larger 
measure of preliminary agreement before report, both as to form and 
substance. By the assignment of draftsmen, when provided for, to 
assist the committees jointly it should be possible to secure identical 
phraseology in bills reported to the two houses for those sections and 
provisions on which there is agreement and to bring out clearly any 
differences which exist. This would enable debate on the floor of the 
senate and the house to be concentrated on the general questions in- 
volved and on the points of disagreement between the two committees. 
It would increase the efficiency of the legislative process considerably 
and make the final settlement of residual differences by a conference 
committee a simpler problem. 

Another direction in which considerable time and energy could be 
saved is through the delegation of much of the local and special legisla- 
tion to administrative bodies acting under general law, or, if congress is 
still unwilling to relinquish control, such legislation might be taken care 


5 The difference between the functions of house and senate committees with 
similar names at the present time is well illustrated by the following tabular com- 
parison showing how the subjects of legislation within the jurisdiction of the 
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of completely by the appropriate senate and house committees acting 
jointly, the passage of the bills through both houses becoming purely a 
matter of form. At the present time it seems like straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel for congress to insist that no bridge over a navigable 
river should be constructed without its direct consent when it has 
delegated its important rate-making power over interstate common 
carriers to a commission. It is particularly absurd that the time of the 
national congress and its committees should be taken up withthe dis- 
cussion of a bill to extend or widen a highway in the city of Washington or 
with a controversy as to whether the name of the street running from the 
White House should be “ Avenue of the Presidents or “16th Street.” 
The exercise of exclusive legislation over the District of Columbia does 
not require congress to make such minor municipal affairs the subject of 
special enactment. 

If the matters herein discussed seem trivial compared with the larger 
question of the relation between the executive and legislative branches, 
I would submit that the political engineer must give attention not only 
to the broad principles of political machine design but also to the detailed 
working of political mechanism, if efficiency is to be attained. 


senate committee on commerce and the house committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce are allotted in the house and senate respectively: 


SUBJECT OF BILLS SENATE COMMITTEE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
Shipping...... ...| Commerce | Merchant marine and 
| fisheries 
Sub-ports of entry...... | Commerce | Ways and means 
River improvement and | 
flood prevention....... _ Commerce | Rivers and harbors 


Bridges and dams across | 
navigable waters; | 
light-houses and life 


Public health service.... 


saving stations........, Commerce | Interstate and foreign 
| commerce 

Railroad regulation.. ... | Interstate commerce | Interstate and foreign 
| commerce 

Panama Canal........... | Interoceanic canals | Interstate and foreign 
| | commerce 

Food and druginspection| Interstatecommerceor | Interstate and foreign 
| Manufactures commerce 

Adulterated seed. . ..| Agriculture and forestry | Interstate and foreign 
commerce 

| 


Public health and national | Interstate and foreign 
quarantine commerce 
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EXECUTIVE PARTICIPATION IN LEGISLATION AS A 
MEANS OF INCREASING LEGISLATIVE EFFICIENCY 


BY JAMES W. GARNER 


University of Illinois 


I think we hazard nothing in saying that the problem of efficient legis- 
lation under modern conditions is one of the most difficult tasks of gov- 
ernment. This is due partly to the unwieldiness of overgrown legis- 
lative assemblies and the lack of responsible leadership; partly to the 
enormous demand for legislation, to meet which overtaxes the legis- 
lative machine; and partly to the complexity and intricacy of modern 
legislation, which enhances the difficulty of framing statutes and re- 
-quires an amount of technical knowledge which the average legislator 
does not possess. A legislative assembly composed of five or six hundred 
members without an effective organization and without recognized and 
responsible leaders is not very unlike a mob. Such a body, like other 
mobs, must be guided and led if it accomplishes its work. 

Mr. Bryce has indicted the possible solutions of the problem of legis- 
lation by assemblies of this character.' One is to restrict the action of the 
assembly to a comparatively few simple matters, reserving the others 
to a smaller body or to the executive. This was the method of the 
Romans, whose comitia had merely the power of adopting or rejecting 
measures proposed by the magistrates.2 In a modified form, it was also 
the method of the French during the second Empire, when the laws were 
drafted by the council of state and laid before the legislature by the 
Emperor, who alone had the right of initiation.2 The second solution is 
for the legislature to delegate the power of legislation to a single commit- 
tee composed of members who are at the same time the chief officers of 
the executive department, the chamber merely retaining the right of 
veto. This is the system actually followed in England and to a less de- 
gree in other countries where the true parliamentary system is in force. 

A third solution is for the assembly to divide itself into a number of 
committees among which all legisiative projects are distributed and which 

1 The American Commonwealth, vol. i, pp. 156-157. 


* Compare Pelham, Outlines of Roman History, pp. 159-161. 
3 Constitution of 1852, title iii, sec. 8; title vi, sec. 50. 
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sift out such as in their judgment are worthy of being enacted into law. 
These measures and these only are usually adopted by the assembly. 
This is the American method. Of these three methods, the first may be 
ruled out of consideration, leaving the choice to be made from the last 
two. 

The parliamentary system in one form or another is the solution which 
has been adopted in the vast majority of countries, whether they be 
monarchies or republics, whether they have written or unwritten con- 
stitutions. In some of them, the ministers are at the same time members 
of the legislature; in others they are not, yet practically everywhere they 
have seats in the legislature with the right to initiate legislation and to 
be heard -whenever they demand it.‘ 

Wherever large and unwieldy assemblies have attempted to legislate 
~as a whole without the initiation and guidance of leaders, they have not 
‘ succeeded. Mr. Sidney Low in his The Governance of England’ has pointed 

out how the power of legislation in the house of commons has gradu- 
ally shifted from the house as a whole to the ministry, and Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, President A. L. Lowell and Mr. James Bryce have dwelt upon 
the increasing tendency of parliament to delegate the power of sub- 
sidiary legislation to the executive officers. ‘The house,’ says Mr. 
Low, “‘is scarcely a legislating chamber, it is a machine for discussing the 
legislative projects of ministers.” Lord Salisbury, who spoke with the 
knowledge which comes from long experience, said in a speech at Edin- 
burgh in 1894; ‘‘We have reached the point where discussion is possible 
in the cabinet, but for any effective or useful purpose, it is rapidly be- 
coming an impossibility in the house of commons.”’ The house is now 
little more than a “‘ventilating chamber.” Its most important function, 
as Mr. Low remarks, and as Mr. Bagehot many years ago pointed out,® 
is selective, that is its chief rdle is the choosing of leaders whom the house 
obeys and follows. It proceeds on the theory that its principal task is 
to get good laws made, not to make them itself. In theory the right of 


4 This is true in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chili, Costa Rica, Colombia, Denmark, 
France, the German Empire, Great Britain, Greece, Gautemala, Honduras, Hayti, 
Italy, Mexico, The Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Portugal, Prussia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Salvador. The Constitution of the Southern Confed- 
eracy seems to have contemplated the introduction of parliamentary methods 
since it authorized congress to grant the right to cabinet ministers to occupy seats 


in either house with the privilege of discussing any measure pertaining to their 
departments. 


5 Page 75. 
6 The English Constitution, 2d edition, pp. 200-201, 
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every member to introduce bills and to have them passed by the house 
remains, but in fact, four-fifths of all the bills that are passed—nineteen- 
twentieths of those that are of any great importance, are passed upon the 
initiation and at the instance of the cabinet, that is, the executive.’ The 
attempt of the French chamber itself to legislate as well as to govern, 
and its disinclination to follow its chosen leaders are doing more than 
anything else to undermine the parliamentary system in that country. 
The French political writers are unanimous on this point. What has 
happened in the house of commons is likely to happen in every overgrown 
legislative assembly where the demands for legislation are enormous, be- 
cause experience is more and more demonstrating the truth of Hamilton’s 
saying that “‘in all legislative assemblies, the greater the number com- 
posing them, the fewer the men who will, in fact, direct their proceed- 
ings.”® We are beginning to appreciate the force of John Stuart Mill’s 
saying that a distinction should be made between legislating and getting 
good legislation enacted and that ‘the only task to which a representa- 
tive assembly can possibly be competent is not that of doing the work 
itself but of causing it to be done; of determining to whom or to what 
sort of people it shall be confided and of giving or withdrawing its na- 
tional sanction of it when performed.’’® 

The thing which distinguishes the legislative organization and pro- 
cedure of the United States from that of practically every other country 
is the almost complete disjunction of the legislative department from the 
executive department. The Constitution debars cabinet ministers 
from membership in both houses and parliamentary practice denies 
them the entrée thereto either for the purpose of introducing bills, for 
defending the executive against attack, for furnishing information, or 


7 Testimony of James Bryce before the committee of the house of representa- 
tives on ‘various bills proposing the establishment of a congressional legislative 
reference bureau. Hearings, February 26, 1912, p. 8; cf., also, Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, Legislative Methods and Forms, p. 215, for a table of statistics showing the 
number of government bills and private members’ bills passed. For example, 
in 1900, forty-nine government bills were passed and only fifteen private members’ 
bills. 

8 The Federalist, No. 58, Ford’s ed., p. 389. 

® Representative Government, (Universal Library edition), pp. 85,95. See p. 96 
for his proposal that legislation should be delegated to a small permanent legisla- 
tive commission. Compare also his autobiography pp. 264-265 where he says, 
“there is a distinction between the functions of making laws, for which a numerous 
popular assembly is radically unfit, and that of getting good laws made, which is 
its proper duty an1 cannot be satisfactorily performed by any other authority.” 
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for participating in debate. The power to recommend measures for 
the consideration of the legislature ordinarily means little to an execu- 
tive who cannot in person or through his ministers appear in the chamber 
for the purpose of explaining and advocating the adoption of his recom- 
mendations, and to one who belongs to a party which is in the minority 
in the legislature it means still less. The result is, executive messages 
have more and more degenerated into perfunctory summaries of depart- 
mental conditions or lengthy rhetorical discourses through which the 
executive addresses the great American public upon various political, 
economic and social questions, some of which lie quite without the juris- 
diction of the national legislature. 

While the veto power may be used to prevent bad legislation, it cannot 
be employed for the purpose of compelling legislative action, to carry 
out the pledges of the party by whom the president has been chosen. 
It is not a means of leadership or control. 

In the beginning, a procedure akin to parliamentary methods was 
actually followed by congress. The law organizing the treasury de- 
partment made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to ‘make 
report and give information to either branch of the legislature in person 
or in writing respecting all matters referred to him by either house or 
which shall appertain to his office.”’ In the debates on the bill, it was 
objected that it would result in the introduction of the parliamentary 
system and the assertion was not denied. In practice, the cabinet mem- 
bers frequently appeared in the house for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion and advice and for consultation.’ Hamilton, especially, assumed 
the rdle of a crown minister, and his example was followed by other cabi- 
net members." At the time, all branches of the national government 
were housed in the same building, so that easy communication between 
the executive and legislative departments was greatly facilitated; in 
fact, they were in almost as close touch, says Professor Ford, as if the cab- 
inet officers had been members of congress.” For some years these close 
relations were maintained, and the cabinet ministers exerted an impor- 
tant influence in the shaping of legislation.” When finally the connec- 
tion was definitely severed and the cabinet members excluded from 
congress, there were some who regarded the change with deep regret. 


10 See the annals of the first congress, pp. 66, 51, 684, 689. 

1 Ford, Rise and Growth of American Politics, p. 81. 

2 [bid., p. 226. 

‘8 Compare McConachie, Congressional Committees, pp. 221 et seq., also Follett, 
The Speaker, pp. 319, 327, et seq. 
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Fisher Ames, for example, speaking of the abandonment of the early 
practice said: 


The heads of departments are chief clerks. Instead of being the min- 
istry, the organs of the executive powers, and imparting a kind of mo- 
mentum to the operation of the laws, they are precluded even from com- 
munication with the House by reports. In other countries they may 
speak as well as act. We allow them to do neither. We forbid them 
even the use of a speaking-trumpet; or more properly, as the Consti- 
tution has ordained that they shall be dumb, we forbid them to explain 
themselves by signs. ‘Two evils, obvious to you, result from all this. 
The efficiency of government is reduced to a minimum—the proneness 
of a popular body to usurpation is already advancing to its maximum; 
committees already are the ministers; and while the house indulges a 
jealousy of encroachment in its functions, which are properly deliber- 
ative, it does not perceive that these are impaired and nullified by the 
monopoly as well as the perversion of information by these committees. 


It is not at all improbable that the full parliamentary system would 
have been introduced in the beginning had it not been for the widespread 
fear of executive domination and tyranny due to the arbitrary conduct 
of the crown and of the colonial executives in America which had pro- 
duced very strained relations between them and the legislative assem- 
blies. The result was that the English cabinet system was in moreor less 
disrepute in America. In its existing form, it possesses many features, 


as Mr. Wilson remarks, that did not invite republican imitation.“ ‘To . 


most Americans, the English constitution was that of George III and 
Lord North rather than that of the Whigs, and the ministry was looked 
upon as a coterie of royal favorites who were controlled by the crown 
rather than by the house of commons. Under these circumstances, it 
was difficult to believe that the legislative and executive branches could 
be brought into close relations without the legislature being dominated 
by the executive. To avoid the danger of executive domination, it was 
thought necessary to establish a system of checks and balances such as 
the parliamentary system did not afford, and to the Americans of the 
latter eighteenth century, this required the complete separation of the 
executive and legislative departments. Moreover, the English parlia- 
mentary system was immature and operated in practice with far less 
smoothness and success than it does today. Mr. Bryce ventures the 
opinion that it was not adopted by the Americans because they did not 
know of its existence; and that they did not know of its existence be- 


14 Congressional Government, pp. 308-309. 
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cause it was still immature, because Englishmen themselves did not un- 
derstand it and because the recognized authorities did not mention it.'® 

The authors of the constitution were seduced by the theory of a French- 
man! into believing that it was not only possible to separate the legisla- 
tive and executive departments, but that their disjunction was one of the 
essential conditions of liberty—a theory that was clearly disproven by 
the experience of the English constitution from which he drew his illus- 
trations.” The founders underrated the inconveniences which are 
inseparable from the disconnection of the two departments and exagger- 
ated the dangers from establishment of close relations between them. 
They carried the principle of separation so far that they sacrificed not 
only the efficiency which comes from mutual collaboration and respon- 
sible leadership, but each department was made weaker within ite own 
sphere.!8 Nevertheless, as I have stated, quasi parliamentary methods 
were, in the beginning, followed in practice. The first rules of the house 
contained no provision for committees, although later in the session 
provision was made for a committee on elections. As the membership 
of the house increased and the demands for legislation became more 
numerous and pressing, the number of committees was gradually mul- 
tiplied until today there are nearly as many committees in the house 
as there were representatives in the first congress, and each is to all in- 
tents and purposes a miniature legislature in itself. From being a real 
legislative body, the house has more and more become a huge panel from 
which the actual legislative organs are selected. Each committee goes 
its own way without regard to the others; their jurisdictions often over- 
lap; and none are responsible for the legislation which they recommend. 
The disadvantages of such a system are evident: lack of cohesion and 
harmony, loss of responsibility, waste of energy and patchwork legis- 
lation. Committee hearings are public, but their deliberations are se- 
cret and the debates are unreported. The light of the nation cannot be 
focused upon the doings of sixty or seventy such bodies; the public, 
therefore, must be content with the information which it gets from the 
debates in the house, and these are, to a large extent, irrelevant oratori- 


16 The American Commonwealth, ed. of 1910, vol. i, 286. 

16 Madison stated in the Convention that Montesqieu was the ‘‘oracle always 
consulted,’’ (Federalist, Ford’s ed., p. 320). 

17 Madison himself pointed out that ‘‘on the slightest view of the British con- 
stitution’ the departments were not separate and that the theory was subject to 
many exceptions and limitations. Jbid., p. 327. 

18 Cf. Bryce, American Commonwealth, vol. i, p. 288. 
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cal performances intended for the edification of the galleries or for par- 
ticular constituencies rather than serious discussion of the merits of 
proposed legislation. 

As is well known nine-tenths of the measures reported by the com- 
mittees are approved by the house and practically none which are not 
favorably recommended by them have any chance of being enacted 
into law. CThe result is the committees have become the real legislative 
bodies, and the congress as a whole a mere ratifying organ. That such 
a system of legislation is a satisfactory solution of the probtém of legis- 
lation, scarcely anyone will seriously pretend, and it cannot be expected 
to endure permanently. The evils have been dwelt upon by many 
writers.'° Under such a system, the house is guided by a multiplicity 
of leaders, which is equivalent to saying that it is without leaders in any 
real and effective sense. In the course of the evolution of the committee 
system, the necessity for leadership was in some degree met by the con- 
centration of authority in the speaker and the committee on rules, that 
is to say, the house tended to shift the responsibility from a multi- 
tude of leaders to a single committee controlled by the presiding officer. 
But against this solution the majority of the house rebelled, and the 
leadership of the speaker and of the committee on rules has recently been 
repudiated. Another solution must, therefore, be found; the house must 
have authoritative leaders; it cannot be led by sixty odd committees.”° 
There must be some single smaller body for examining, sifting, and choos- 
ing from among the enormous mass of bills with which congress is now 
almost continually overwhelmed, and for steering through the house the 
measures for which there is a real need. The solution for which there is 
an increasing popular demand consists in the introduction of executive 
leadership and responsibility. To accomplish this change, it is not 
necessary to alter the Constitution or to enact a statute; it can be brought 
about as well by parliamentary custom. 


*9 Notably by Bryce, ‘‘The American Commonwealth,’’ vol. i, chs. 14-15; 20-21, 
Wilson, Congressional Government, chs. 2, 5; also his Constitutional Government, 
chs. 3-4; Godkin, Unforeseen Tendencies in Democracy, pp. 96-145; Ford, Rise and 
Growth of American Politics, chs. 18-22; Macy, Party Organization and Machinery, 
chs. 3-4. Compare, also, the following remarks by Mr. Henry L. Stimson, criti- 
cizing the committee system, (The Independent, 1913, p. 1225). ‘Tremendous 
powers are exercised in secret by men who, neither as committeemen nor as congress- 
men, are responsible to the country at large. Congress is at the mercy of any in- 
dividual or private interest which can get before any of these committees, and on 
an ex parte hearing impress the committeemen with a desirability of an appro- 
priation. Such legislative methods simply invite demands for improper favors.”’ 

20 Compare especially on this point, Wilson, Congressional Government, ch. ii. 
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As I have said, these departments are now almost entirely disjoined; 
the only connection is through the committees and this connection is 
wholly unofficial and entirely dependent upon the willingness of the com- 
mittees to enter into relations with the President or with the heads of 
departments. The maintenance of a certain relationship between the 
two branches is absolutely necessary," and in practice these relations 
are and always have been more extensive and intimate than is generally 
supposed,” but they are entirely dependent upon the invitation of the 
committees themselves, are unofficial and more or less secret in character. 

As it is, the policies of the executive are frequently subjected to severe 
criticism in Congress and this criticism is often based upon misinfor- 
mation or misunderstanding, yet the President has no official spokesman 
on the floor to answer, explain or defend. Although the chosen leader 
of his party and more and more regarded by the public as responsible 
for the fulfillment of past pledges to the nation, he is by his very exclu- 
sion from the legislature deprived of the power of leadership which makes 
responsibility real and effective.” 


This leadership and coéperation may be secured by the following 
methods: 

1. By the restriction of executive messages or addresses, as they now 
are, to a few definite recommendations embodying the policies in favor 
of which the party has pronounced in its platform or those for which the 
President is willing to assume the responsibility. If this were done, 
congress would treat the recommendations of the President more seri- 
ously and not as mere perfunctory suggestions or popular addresses in- 
tended mainly for the country. The general public would take a deeper 
interest in the executive address because of its brevity and its definiteness 
and this would induce the formation of a more definite public opinion to 
which, if it were in support of the measures recommended, the President 


might appeal with greater effectiveness in his efforts to compel legisla- 
tive action. 


*1 Compare, Follett, The Speaker, pp. 327-329. 

22 ‘The usage from the commencement of the government”’ said Mr. Cambreling, 
chairman of the ways and means committee in 1837, ‘“‘has been for the committee 
through its chairman to consult the head of the department in regard to such meas- 
ures as he may recommend for the consideration of Congress, for the secretary to 
attend upon and confer with the committee, if invited, and to furnish the drafts 
of bills embracing his own proposals, when requested to do so.’’ McConachie, 
Congressional Committees, p. 223. 


23 Compare Macy, op. cit., p. 25, and Wilson, Constitutional Government, pp. 67, 
202. 
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2. By allowing the executive the right to initiate bills and by giving 
precedence to administration bills over other measures, as is the prac- 
tice in countries where the parliamentary system prevails and which is 
now the practice in the legislature of Illinois.* This done, let the major- 
ity in congress frankly recognize the leadership which the country has 
conferred upon the President, as well as the responsibility which the 
nation more and more insists that he shall bear. Writing when he was 
yet only a student of politics, Mr. Wilson says: 


So far as the government is concerned there is but one national voice 
in the country, and that is the voice of the President. . . . . He 
alone is chosen by the nation at large. Representatives are the 
elect of petty constituencies and the senators are chosen by the states; 
he is, therefore, the only spokesman of the nation, the leader of his 
party, and he cannot escape that leadership except by his own inca- 
pacity. . . . . Leadership in government naturally belongs to the 
executive officers who are daily in contact with practical conditions and 
exigencies, the law making part of the government ought, therefore, to 
_be very hospitable to suggestions from the executive department in re- 

gard to legislative needs.” 


*4 A rule adopted by the [Jlinois house of representatives at its last session reads 
as follows: ‘‘When any bill or resolution is introduced for the purpose of carrying 
into effect any recommendation of the governor, it may by executive message 
addressed to the speaker of the house be made an administrative measure. The 
administrative measure may be sent to the appropriate committee or it shall upon 
request of its introducer, be sent to committee of the whole House. When sucha 
measure had been reported out of committee, it shall have precedence in the con- 
sideration of the house over all other measures except appropriation bills. The 
house shall sit in committee of the whole for the consideration of administration 
measures on Tuesday morning immediately after reading of the house journal.’’ 

“‘The purpose of this rule’’ says Senator Hull, its author, “‘is obvious. It is 
intended to give assurance to the governor that measures which he recommends 
will be given fair consideration and by such assurances to impose upon him the 
obligation to have a legislative program. By so doing, it is hoped to give greater 
significance to party platforms and to make in some small degree for party re- 
sponsibility and party government.’’ American Political Science Review, May, 
1913, p. 239. 

25 “‘Some of our Presidents’’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘have deliberately held themselves 
off from using the full power they might legitimately have used, because of con- 
scientious scruples, because they were more theorists than statesmen. They have 
held the strict literary theory of the Constitution, the Whig theory, the Newtonian 
theory, and have acted as if they thought Pennsylvania Avenue should have been 
still longer than it is; that there should be no intimate communication of any kind 
between the capitol and the White House; that the President as a man was no more 
at liberty to lead the houses of congress by persuasion than he was at liberty as 
President to dominate them by authority—supposing that he had, what he has 
not, authority enough to dominate them.”’ 
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3. By permitting the cabinet members to occupy seats in either house 
of congress with the privilege of answering questions, giving information, 
and of advocating the adoption of measures which the executive has recom- 
mended. / This is not a new proposal. It was urged by a select committee 
of the house in the thirty-eighth congress and again by a select committee 
of the senate in the forty-sixth congress (1881). The advantages of 
such an arrangement were dwelt upon by Judge Story in his work on 
The Constitution; more recently still, it has been urged by President Taft 
in a special message to congress,’ and it is well known that the idea has 


26 Sec. 869. Speaking on this point, Judge Story said: ““The heads of the depart- 
ments are, in fact, thus precluded from proposing or vindicating their own measures 
in the face of the nation in the course of debate, and are compelled to submit them 
to other men who are either imperfectly acquainted with the measures or are in- 
different to their success or failure. Thus that open and public responsibility for 
measures which properly belongs to the executive in all governments, and espe- 
cially in a republican government, as its greatest security and strength, is com- 
pletely done away. Theexecutive is compelled to resort to secret and unseen in- 
fluences, to private interviews, and private arrangements to accomplish its own 
appropriate purposes, instead of proposing and sustaining its own duties and meas- 
ures by a bold and manly appeal to the nation in the face of its representatives. 
One consequence of this state of things is, that there never can be traced home to 
the executive any responsibility for the measures which are planned and carried 
atitssuggestion. Another consequence will be (if it has not yet been) that meas- 
ures will be adopted or defeated by private intrigues, political combinations, 
irresponsible recommendations, and all the blandishments of office, and all the 
deadening weight of silent patronage.”’ 

27 Congressional Record, January 13, p.12. Recommending that cabinet mem- 
bers be allowed to attend the sessions of the house and senate and to take part in 
the debate, Mr. Taft said: ‘‘The rigid holding apart of the executive and the legis- 
lative branches of the government has not worked for the great advantage of either. 
There has been much lost motion in the machinery, due to the lack of coéperation 
and interchange of views face to face between the representatives of the executive 
and the members of the two legislative branches of the government. It was never 
intended that they should be separated in the sense of not being in constant effec- 
tive touch and relationship to each. The legislative and the executive each per- 
forms its own appropriate function, but these functions must be coédrdinated. 
Time and time again debates have arisen in each house upon issues which the in- 
formation of a particular department head would have enabled him, if present, 
to end at once by a simple explanation or statement. Time and time again a force- 
ful and earnest presentation of facts and arguments by the representatives of the 
executive whose duty it is to enforce the law would have brought about a useful 
reform by amendment, which in the absence of such a statement has failed of pas- 
sage. I do not think I am mistaken in saying that the presence of the members 
of the cabinet on the floor of each House would greatly contribute to the enactment 
of beneficial legislation. Nor would this in any degree deprive either the legis- 
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the support of President Wilson. By thus bringing the executive and 
legislative departments face to face for purposes of consultation and col- 
laboration, the time of the legislature would be economized, it would 
afford a means by which congress could keep itself better informed of 
what the executive departments are doing, it would conduce to harmony 
of action between the two departments and would relieve the executive 
from unnecessary criticism based on misunderstanding and want of in- 
formation. Ex-President Taft says: 


The ignorance that congress at times has of what is actually going on 
in the executive department, and the fact that hours of debate and pages 
of the Congressional Record might be avoided by the answer to a single 
question by a competent cabinet officer on the floor of either house is 
frequently brought sharply to the attention of competent observers.” 


There are few measures which congress is called on to consider to which 
the heads of departments are not competent to contribute the sort of 
information which is necessary to intelligent legislation, yet under the 
present system of working at arms length, the only official means of 
securing information is through the slow and circumlocutory process of 
formal resolution addressed to the executive and a written reply.?® 


lative or the executive of the independence which separation of the two branches 
has intended to promote. It would only facilitate their codperation in the public 
interest.”’ 

28 Article on ‘““The Presidency” in the Independent, 1913, p. 1197. Cf., also, 
an editorial in the Nation for December 26, 1912. 

29 As an illustration of the inconveniences resulting from the present system 
which excludes cabinet members from occupying seats in congress the following 
passages may be cited from the Congressional Record of January 29, 1862 (vol. 46, 
pt. i, p.549). The house was considering a bill to authorize the issue of legal tender 
treasury notes. 

Mr. Roscoe Conkling: ‘‘I understand the gentleman to say that no measure like 
that he is about to discuss was ever entertained in debate, or, if I understand him, 
ever recommended by any department of the government; and I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Pendleton), whether he is prepared to 
answer, and if not, of the chairman of the committee of ways and means, or the 
gentleman who reported this bill, whether the present secretary of the treasury 
is in favor of making paper a legal tender; and also whether he is prepared to 
recommend to congress the adoption of that measure? I will say, with the per- 
mission of the gentleman, that, for once, I should like very much to know what is 
the opinion of the secretary of the treasury, embracing not only the extent of the 
constitutional power but the economic and political extent, if that is involved in 
the proposed measure, of making paper a legal tender in payments of debts.’’ 

Mr. Spaulding: ‘‘In reply to the question of my colleague, I will say that the 
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In this connection, I venture the suggestion that the executive should 
be permitted to designate experts like the French Commissaires du 
Gouvernement to appear before the houses for the purpose of explaining 
measures of an administrative and technical character. An assistant 
secretary, the chief of a bureau or a commissioner who has had years of 
practical experience in dealing with the problems upon which it is pro- 
posed to legislate, may be presumed to be better informed concerning 
the expediency and practicability of such legislation than the average 
member of congress. A brief explanation by such an expert would, in 
many cases, throw more light upon a proposed bill than days of discus- 
sion by members whose information lacks the definiteness and accuracy 
which comes from practical experience and first hand knowledge. 

A more important advantage still from allowing cabinet members 
seats in congress is that it would enable the President to exert, in an open 
and official manner, that influence upon legislation which the country 
more and more expects of him, and which his responsibility to the nation 
implies. As it is, his official power is exhausted when he has delivered 
his message to the two houses for neither he nor his ministers may follow 
up his recommendations by means of oral explanation, argument or per- 
suasion. 

It is somewhat singular that congress is one of the few legislative 
bodies that attempts to do its work almost entirely without expert assist- 
ance—without the aid of parliamentary counsel, without bill drafting 
and revising machinery and without legislative and reference agencies, 
and until now it has shown little inclination to regard with favor proposals 
looking toward the introduction of such agencies. 

Lastly, the time has come when it is worth considering whether con- 
gress should not abandon the,practice of embodying purely administra- 
tive details in the statutes and leave to the executive a larger power of 
dealing with such matters by orders and regulations. The result would 


Secretary of the Treasury has been called upon for his opinion in regard to the bill. 
We were assured that his reply would be sent to us yesterday, but we did not re- 
ceive it. We expect his answer every hour.”’ 

Mr. Roscoe Conkling: ‘I am not certain that I understand what my colleague 
said. Does he expect a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury which will con- 
tain his views on the financial question and also on the legal question?” 

Mr. Spaulding: ‘‘Upon this bill specifically?”’ 

Mr. Roscoe Conkling: ‘Containing the legal tender clause?’’ 

Mr. Spaulding: ‘Yes, sir.’’ 

Mr. Pendleton: ‘‘I can not answer the question of the gentleman, so far as the 
opinions of the present secretary of the treasury are concerned.”’ 
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be not only to simplify our statutory law and give it a more scientific 
character, but it would facilitate the process of legislation by confining 
the consideration of congress to the main principles involved, and thereby 
avoiding waste of time upon minor questions and details. Long and 
complicated measures encumbered with a mass of details of an administra- 
tive character cannot be intelligently considered by an assembly of four 
or five hundred members. On the face of it, nothing seems more pre- 
posterous than to submit such a draft to an assembly of this sort.*® 
Congress is unfitted for framing and discussing administrative regulations 
and the task should be left to the executive officers as is the practice in 
England, and, to a still greater extent, on the continent. There, as is 
well known, the statutes are framed in general terms, embodying a state- 
ment of the main principles and it is left to the minister to supply the 
necessary administrative details for putting the statute into operation. 

In England, moreover, the statutes frequently empower the ministers 
to issue orders in council having the same force as acts of parliament, 
subject only to the condition that they shall be laid on the table of both 
‘houses and if not expressly disapproved they become law. They are 
known as “‘statutory orders’ and are prepared by the departments within 
whose jurisdictions they properly belong. They are printed like the acts 
of parliament and, in quantity, they constitute a very much larger mass of 
legislation than do the statutes.*‘ The English have found no danger 
in this extensive delegation of legislative power to the executive depart- 
ment; on the contrary, it is the testimony of all the writers on English 
parliamentary procedure that it is both wise and necessary. Mr. Lowell 
says: 


In spite of the potential control retained by the houses over stat- 
utory orders, the growing habit of delegating authority to make them 
involves a substantial transfer of power from parliament to the executive 
branch of the government, a transfer due in part to the increasing diffi- 
culty of legislation.” 


Formerly, the English statutes went into great detail and attempted, 
as American statutes now do, to embody the compiete legislative will, 
but the inherent difficulties of modern legislation made its abandonment 


30 Compare Courtenay Ilbert, Legislative Forms and Methods, pp. 40-41. 
31 Compare the testimony of James Bryce in the hearings before the house com- 
mittee on library on various bills proposing the establishment of a congressional 
reference bureau, February 26, 1912. pp. 14, 20. 

3 The Government of England, vol. i, p. 366. 
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necessary. If congress were to relieve itself, as the British parliament 
has lately done, of the task of administrative legislation and delegate a 
large power of subsidiary legislation to the executive department which 
is better fitted for the task, I venture to say that it would not only sim- 
plify the problem of legislation, but it would result in a substantial im- 
provement in the quality of the legislative output. 

The signs indicate that we are tending slowly toward the solution 
which I have indicated above. Mr. Taft’s special message advocating 
the admission of cabinet members to seats in congress, the new method 
of executive communication with congress introduced by President 
Wilson, his well known desire to establish closer personal relations 
between the legislative and executive departments, his willingness to 
assume responsibility for carrying out the policies of his party and the 
excellent results which have attended the adoption of this theory.of ex- 
ecutive leadership by several recent governors (notably by Hughes of New 
York, Wilson of New Jersey and Cox of Ohio),* are indications of the 
tendency toward a new conception of executive leadership. Moreover, 
the theory is in harmony with one of the strongest political tendencies 
of the time, namely, the growing disposition to exalt the executive and 
to concentrate larger powers of leadership and responsibility in his hands. 
It is the inevitable result of a reaction against the evils of our exaggerated 
system of checks and balances and of divided responsibility. Public 
opinion approves the new theory of executive leadership in legislation. 
We read from an editorial in a recent number of one of the most reputable 
magazines the following words: 


Practically speaking, the popular mind accepts the President as 
head of the legislative branch of the national government Mae ag 
the public expects the President to manage congress. If he does not 
do this, he is not considered a successful President.* 


The truth of this statement may be doubted, but it unquestionably 
represents the view of a large and increasing number of persons. Of 
course it is not to be expected, nor is it desirable, that congress should 
abdicate its legislative power in favor of the executive, but if it is to do 
its work smoothly and efficiently, its forces must be unified and it must 


%8 Compare an article by Mr. J. M. Mathews entitled ‘“‘The new Réle of the 
Governor’’ in The American Political Science Review, May, 1912, pp. 216 et seq. 


34 World’s Work, November, 1913, p. 11; cf., also, a recent editorial in the Nation, 
vol. 96, p. 380. 
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have leadership. The signs seem to indicate that this is to come from 
the President, who, in the course of the evolution of the Presidential 
office, is coming more and more to be regarded, as Mr. Wilson has re- 
marked, not only as the legal executive but the responsible leader of his 
party, and the guide of the nation in the formulation of its political 
policies.* 


35 Constitutional Government, p. 75. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND 
PROCEDURE 


BY CHESTER LLOYD JONES 


University of Wisconsin 


The reform of our legislative methods is a generally recognized need. 
State legislative reference departments to furnish information upon 
which effective law-making may be based and to put the bills proposed in 
proper form are growing in number. 

Not less important is the reform of the methods by which bills are 
handled after their introduction, but legislatures have been slow to realize 
the necessity of efficient methods and procedure. 

The observance of outgrown rules in the courts has been frequently 
commented upon. Less attention has been given to the fact that legis- 
latures are little, if any, less prone to consider that rule of procedure best 
which has the sanction of long usage no matter whether it fits modern 
conditions or not. The rules of legislative procedure in all Anglo-Saxon 
countries still retain many features which are survivals of arrangements 
originally adopted to insure deliberation, but which have now become 
only instruments of delay. Curiously enough, though, our States are 
the units in which the greatest willingness has been shown to try experi- 
ments in the field of legislation proper, they have recast legislative proce- 
dure to a much less degree than has congress. Our federal government 
also has revised its methods of doing business much less frequently than 
the British house of commons. 


THE REFORM OF BRITISH PROCEDURE 


Since 1832 there have been in the house of commons in all fifteen com- 
mittees to examine simplification of bill procedure on public bills in addi- 
tion to seven dealing with private bills.' 

The radical changes in the membership of the house following the 
reform bill were reflected in the changes in the manner of conducting 
sessions. The experience of foreign countries—European and American 


1 Redlich, Josef, The Procedure of the House of Commons, Vol. I, p. 78. 
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—was investigated and adapted to insure that the best means should be 
secured to promote real deliberation and despatch.2 Though the house 
has shown itself much less willing than its parliamentary leaders*® to 
break with its past practice, the result of these revisions is that the cum- 
bersome procedure of the early part of the nineteenth century has been 
abolished though the main lines of the order of business have been pre- 
served. 

A few illustrations of the cumbersome and antiquated rules surviving 
in the first quarter of the century are these: Four separate motions were 
put on every petition offered to the house (1) that the petition be 
brought up; (2) that it be received; (3) that it do lie upon the table; 
(4) that it be printed. On each motion debate might occur. On intro- 
duction of bills debate was allowed until 1837 to decide whether they 
should be read a first time and whether they should be printed. In all 
no less than eighteen debatable questions were put during the passage of 
each bill through the house even as late as 1852.4 

All these steps, as Sir Thomas Erskine May pointed out in 1854,5 
were perhaps necessary to guarantee due notice in a time when there were 
no printed votes or bills, parliamentary reports and papers were not cir- 
culated, strangers were excluded, and the debates unpublished. They 
were unwelcome hindrances to parliaments which had faith in the im- 


provement of social and economic conditions by law, and most of them 
were discarded. 


REFORM OF PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A similar though less thorough change had meanwhile taken place in 


the Congress of the United States, especially in the house of representa- 
tives. 


The basis from which our federal procedure started was British prac- 


? Redlich, Vol. I, p. 84. The Committee of 1848 studied the procedure of the 
French chamber and of the house of representatives of the United States. 

3 “Ags in other fields of action Parliament, during the nineteenth century more 
than in any former time showed itself under the sway of a radicalism which, 
starting from considerations of pure utility, was prepared to lay aside old forms 
and rules and to adopt alterations as soon as the practical necessity for them 
was proved.’”’—Redlich, p. 74. For radical suggestions of reform see Lord 
Althorp’s suggestions in 1833 and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Erskine May’s 
suggestions in 1854 and 1878 discussed in Redlich, pp. 74-116. 

4 See Redlich, p. 81, 84, 88. 

5 Redlich, p. 89. 
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tice® of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as modified by Ameri- 
can experience. The Pennsylvania assembly and Virginia house of 
burgesses furnished the models for congress.? The procedure of 1789 
took over in this way features of British practice which have been found 
unsuited to American conditions. For example there was formerly no 
freedom of individual initiative on the introduction of bills. They 
could be brought in only by motion for leave or by a committee, which 
reported under authority given it by an order of the house on a resolution 
or petition. In practice this meant that the latter was the only method 
used. On the reception of each petition three questions had to be put, 
each of which could be debated. 

In fact for the first fifty years, under the constitution, the introduction 
of formulated bills in the house was almost unknown. The speaker de- 
clared in 1837 that since the beginning of the government to that time 
“but few cases were to be found (he believed but two or three) of bills 
brought in on motion for leave; and these, so far as anything appears had 
been brought in by general consent and referred sub silentio to a com- 
mittee of the house.’’® 

But the old rules had to yield to the exigencies of a time which de- 
manded that useless forms be discarded to save time. With the pressure 
for more legislation the discrimination against the motion for leave to 
introduce bills resulted in increasing the petitions and resolutions, asking 
that committees be directed to investigate the advisability of legislating 
on given subjects. The member introducing the petition or resolution 
came to be by courtesy the chairman of the committee to investigate 


6 See Jefferson’s Manual, Preface. 

7™McConachie, L., Congressional Committees, p. 10. 

8 Congressional Debates, 1836-37, January 10, 1837, Col. 1340-44. ‘‘The policy 
of our rules and the practice under them have always been to employ the agency 
of committees organized by the house to originate and bring in bills. : 
These committees have a right to report by bill without an order of the house. 

”’ “No individual member has this right.’’ Col. 1344. An instance of 
attend introduction of a bill in the house by motion for leave is found in 2d 
sess., 19 Cong. Debates, Col. 775-76. It was described by Mr. Powell as “a very 
unusual proceeding.’’ ‘‘The ordinary mode adopted by gentlemen who wished 
to have a bill on any particular subject introduced into the house was to offer a 
resolution proposing an inquiry on the subject by some one of the committees of 
the house.’’ In the Ist sess., 20 Cong. Debates, December 19, 1827, Mr. Archer de- 
clared ‘‘If a mere member of the house may on leave bring in any bill which suits 
his particular views and that bill must of necessity pass immediately to its first 
and second reading all sound legislation would be at an end.’’ Col. 824. The 


practice of introducing bills on motion for leave had already found acceptance in 
the senate. Ibid., Col. 1344. 
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the subject, and the resolutions instructed the committees with such 
detail that little discretion was left them in the framing of the measure. 
In short, the machinery to keep out measures unless approved in princi- 
ple by the majority broke down completely. 

In the period 1835 to 1850 the procedure of introducing bills on mo- 
tion for leave replaced the former more dignified but less expeditious 
practice.® At first the leave to bring in a bill was frequently contested, 
the debates extending in some cases over days but gradually the “leave”’ 
came to be a matter of form. As a form only, it held its place in the 
rules up to as late as 1890, but in fact all debate upon introduction dis- 
appeared long before. The way was clear for the increasing flood of 
measures with which congress has had to deal. Indeed in the house of 
representatives the last vestiges of formal presentation of bills dis- 
appeared. Bills are now merely dropped into a basket at the desk, 
popularly known as the “hopper.” 

This development is typical of a number in congress, a few examples of 
which may be given. The old rule requiring three readings on three 
separate days has been discarded. The “first reading’ has degenerated 
into a printing of the title in the Journals and Record. The second 


reading formerly occurred before commitment and consumed much 


valuable time. It now occurs for bills considered in committee of the 
whole, in that committee, and for bills considered in the house alone, 
when they are taken up for action.'!° Inasmuch as six out of seven bills 
never pass the committee stage the economy of time under the new rule 
is evident. 

Third reading, too, has shrivelled to a reading of the title. The right 
to demand the full reading after engrossment exists, but is seldom in- 
sisted upon. In fact, the engrossed bill is not the one regularly read on 
third reading and to insist that it shall be first engrossed necessitates 
putting the bill over with the danger of defeat by the delay." 

It is no longer necessary that the readings of a bill occur on different 
days, indeed even the setting of an hour for voting has been discarded to 
expedite business. With the decline of the “‘readings’’ has gone a relaxa- 
tion of the rules regarding “printing.’”’ This step now occurs as a matter 
of course and is never debated.” 


*See Hinds’ Precedents, iv, 3365; Also Jefferson’s Manual, sec. xxiii; House 
Manual, 62d Cong., 3d session, sec. 391. 

10 House Manual and Digest, 62d Cong., 3d sess., sec. 812. 

11 See House Manual and Digest, 62d Cong., 3d sess., secs. 811-14 for discussion. 

12 See the general printing statute approved January 12, 1895, as modified by 
amendments adopted January 20, 1905, and June 25, 1910. 
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REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE IN STATE LEGISLATURES 


To a much less degree have the States modified their methods of doing 
legislative business. The powerlessness of the general assemblies before 
the mass of legislation introduced has all too often resulted in the creation 
of extra-legal partisan bodies into whose hands the legislature delivers the 
power to select the measures to be presented for debate, thus practically 
eliminating the control over bills under the formal procedure. 

An example of this sort is the rules committee of the New York assem- 
bly. Originally like its fellows in other legislatures this body only 
had extraordinary powers in the period, usually ten days, immediately 
preceding adjournment, when the crowding of bills seemed to make some 
selective agency essential. But the party leaders extended the actual 
period of control by setting a day for adjournment earlier than there was 
any possibility of adjourning. The actual period during which the rules 
committee is in control is often in this way extended to a month. In 
1911 the rules committee controlled the legislation before the Assembly 
from April to October."* Such agencies are, however, irresponsible and 
do not effectively relieve the pressure for legislation. They only avoid 
the defects of our procedure by practically eliminating both its incon- 
veniences and its safeguards. 

A method of centralizing the control of bills, even if the number intro- 
duced is not controlled, is much to be desired. The cabinet form of 
government with its definite responsibility has not yet been adopted by 
any of our commonwealths but there are instances of a growing executive 
participation in legislation which shows the possibility of developing ex- 
tra-legally a centralization of party responsibility. The insistence upon 
the redemption of certain pledges of the party platform by the present 
national administration isan example. In the States a number of execu- 
tives have felt themselves responsible for the carrying out of party 
policy. They have insisted upon the enactment of the laws declared 
for in the party platform, and have used the influence of their offices to 
advance measures advocated in their own messages. Nowhere has this 


13 Extra-legally various other means of controlling the attention given various 
measures have developed. The legislative party caucas is often important in this 
work. The standing committees act as sifting agencies, several state legislatures 
have joint finance committees which act as general revising authorities for money 
bills and the use of special informe] ‘‘sifting’’ “steering’’ or ‘special orders 
committees,’’ especially in the last days of legislative sessions is familiar. The 
mention of these agencies shows, however, that they lack the ‘ 


responsible’ 
character of the cabinet control in England. 
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been more notable than in Ohio where Gov. James Cox has been 
especially successful in making himself the spokesman of his party 
for carrying out party pledges. He formulated the legislative program, 
considered himself personally responsible for securing its adoption, and 
was successful in obtaining his complete schedule of legislation. If this 
sort of responsibility came to be generally exercised by our state execu- 
tives we would be affording a practice in which the truly important 
measures would as in Europe take on the character of government bills. 

Since the American legislature at present must handle a large number 
of measures, it is even more important here than in Great Britain that 
the method of dealing with bills should be as simple and expeditious as is 
possible without sacrificing proper deliberation. Especially is this true 
in the state legislatures. Holding sessions as a rule only biennially, 
these bodies are under great pressure for legislation because of the in- 
frequency of meetings. The experience of Alabama with her quadren- 
nial session is a striking example of what is apt to happen when the 
legislative session is made too infrequent to fit popular needs. 

An even stronger argument in favor of a modernized procedure is 
furnished by the States which by their constitutions have put a time limit 
on the length of legislative sessions. These provisions cutting down the 


' meetings to periods of from forty to ninety days have produced what may 


be called legislation by “stopwatch’”’—one of the least defensible fea- 
tures of our lawmaking. As Governor O’Neal of Alabama declared at 
the recent governors’ conference at Colorado Springs, 


Instead of being a deliberative body charged with the important task 
of investigating, debating and considering every bill proposed, the legis- 
lature became an assembly of men called from private life, entrusted with 
a vast and important mass of legislation and summarily ordered by a 
constitutional provision to conclude their work with railroad speed." 


In the face of these limitations, state legislatures are confronted by an 
increasing number of bills and pass.an increasing number of laws. The 
laws passed in our States and territories in the last biennium for which 
the statues are available, number 23,675 and cover 47,671 pages. 


4 Pamphlet, The Distrust of State Legislatures, E. O’Neal, The Brown Printing 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., 1913, p. 15. ‘‘In an experience with legislatures in 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Arizona, I have seen more vicious legislation passed 
during the rush of the closing day of a limited legislature than during all the 


rest of the session.’’—L. F. Swetting, Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
Arizona. 
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To demand that such an amount of legislation be considered as care- 
fully as should be in the time now devoted to it, is to set a task beyond 
human accomplishment. When in addition the work is attempted under 
procedure of antiquated character another element is added which must 
contribute to the crudity of our statutes. 

To insist that the “legislative mill” shall dispose of an increasing grist 
in a limited time is bad enough in itself. To require it to do this work by 
antiquated methods means that the speed must be greater and the burrs 
must be set to grind coarser with the inevitable decline in the character of 
the product. Time consuming steps in the passing of legislation may 
prove quite as effective a bar to good law making as defective methods of 
framing the measures. 

To attempt to outline a system of procedure which shall insure the 
maximum saving of time without sacrificing deliberation is beyond the 
scope of this paper. Only some of the simpler and obvious changes 
which should be considered are pointed out. In some States these in- 
volve constitutional amendments, in others only modifications in legis- 
lative practice. 


INTRODUCTION 


The formalities which once surrounded the introduction of bills no 
longer consume much time in our state legislatures. No effective ma- 


chinery has developed to counteract the freedom of initiative in pre- 
senting measures.!® 


18 Bills are still introduced on motion in North Carolina but encounter at that 
stage ‘‘ very little opposition.’’—J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of North Caro- 
lina. In this connection see Rules of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
Rule 40. In New Jersey “‘All bills are introduced on leave.’’—M. F. Phillips, 
Clerk of House of Assembly. 

16 In Ohio there are no restrictions on the number of bills which a member may 
introduce nor on the time when this may occur.—J. R. Cassidy, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. ‘ 

Similar: Florida.—J. G. Kellum, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Minnesota.—Oscar Arneson, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Minnesota a constitutional provision forbids the introduction of bills within 
twenty days of the close of the session unless executive permission is given. In 
1913 the house added another ten days, bills being then introduced only by per- 
mission of the rules committee. Executive permission was easy to secure, how- 
ever, and the rule therefore had little effect.—Oscar Arneson, Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Minnesota. 

In Pennsylvania a resolution limiting the time when introduction of bills shall 
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Eyen the formal presentation of measures from the floor can very prop- 
erly be dispensed with as is already done in a number of States,!” though 


the privilege of offering amendments in this way probably should be 
retained. 


READINGS 


It is seriously to be questioned whether the general requirement of 
three readings is longer defensible except so far as they occur by title to 
mark actual stages in the debate. The reading by paragraphs in com- 
mittee of the whole as is done in the national house of representatives 
may still be defended. Where the committee of the whole is not used a 
reading by paragraphs especially in the case of money bills is perhaps 
necessary, but any reading at length is apt to consume time which the 


cease is usually adopted.—Jas. N. Moore, Director of Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 

In Montana by legislative rule no appropriation bills are introduced after 
fortieth day except by unanimous consent. No restriction on other bills. May 
even be introduced on last day of session.—C. Z. Pond, Chief Clerk 13th Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

In New Hampshire introduction by members limited to first three weeks but 
committees may introduce at any time. The rule is only a weak check in practice. 
—H. M. Young, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Vermont rules “have always provided that no bill shall be introduced 

after the first Tuesday in November’’ but the time is frequently ex- 
tended and committee bills may be introduced at any time.—H. A. Block, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

In South Dakota the members bills are limited, those of committees not.— 
W. Burden, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Iowa the introduction of bills by members ends three or four weeks before 
contemplated adjournment, but committees may introduce thereafter.—A. C. 
Gustafson, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Arizona in the first regular and three special sessions held since statehood 
‘‘a common agreement was reached that no bills were to be introduced after a 
certain date usually fixed ten to fifteen days before the close of the session.’’— 
L. F. Sweeting, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Colorado “Bills are introduced only during the first thirty days of the ses- 
sion.’’—Clerk of the House of Representatives of Colorado. 

In Illinois a time limit put on introduction of bills but could be introduced there- 
after if no objection. In practice ‘‘Unanimous consent was always given.’’— 
Wm. McKinley, Speaker of the House of Representatives of Illinois. 

17 North Carolina. Bills dropped into a box on the speaker’s desk which “at 
the proper time isopened . . . . and the bills are read before the houses by 
the clerk.’’—J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of North Carolina. 

Similar use of a ‘“‘bill box’’ in New York; Rules of the Assembly, 1913, Rule 6, 
par. 1. 
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members use only in conversation, reading papers, or writing letters 
home. The large number of members who during the reading of long 
bills in the average state legislature retire to the lobbies is of itself 
evidence enough of the lack of real purpose of this stage. The time 
consumed could much better be spent in consideration of measures in 
committees. 

Many of our state legislatures provide for two readings immediately 
after introduction and before commitment. Even when these are by 
title only the amount of time consumed is not inconsiderable. In States 
where bills number from two to four thousand and in which the practice 
obtains of making the title almost an abstract of the bill, this stage must 
consume in total at least several days of the legislative session. Where 
the constitution does not forbid it there seems to be no good reason why 
the first “reading” should not be changed to a formal printing of the 
title in the journal, as is done in the national house of representatives. 
The second reading could be merged with the announcement of the bill 
in committee of the whole or when it first comes up for debate!® in the 
house, the period at which amendments should normally be introduced. 
Third reading could in the same way be merged with the announcement 
of the bill previous to the debate and vote on final passage.'® Consti- 
tutional rules”® and well established precedents interfere in many States 


18 This is the practice for example in New York. Rules of the Assembly of the 
State of New York (1913), Rule 5. 

19 The practice found in many states by which a bill is read twice by title before 
commitment, announced when it comes up for the first debate (often known as the 
report stage) and when up on third reading is indefensible. It amounts in practice 
to four readings. 

2° Reading requirements in the state constitutions. Bills must be read. 

Alabama (1901). “Immediately before signing’’ unless dispensed with by two- 
thirds vote. 66. ‘‘On three different days in each house” and at final passage 
at length. 63. 

Arizona (1910). ‘By sections on three different days’’ unless dispensed with 
by two-thirds vote but on final passage reading at length ‘‘shall in no case be dis- 
pensed with.’’ Art. 4, p. 2, sec. 12. 

Arkansas (1874). ‘‘At length, on three different days, in each house; unless 
the rules be suspended by two-thirds of the house when the same may be read a 
second or third time on the same day.”’ 5, 22. 

California (1879). ‘‘On three several days in each house’’ unless dispensed with 
by two-thirds vote,’’ ‘‘and on the final passage of all bills they shall be read at 
length.’’ 4, 15. 

Colorado (1876). ‘At length on three different days in each house.” 5, 22. 
Titles are read after passage before presiding officer signs. 5, 26. 

Connecticut (1818). No provisions. 
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with the adoption of this standard. In others practices have been intro- 
duced which are far from observing the spirit of the constitutions. In 
Minnesota, for example, the constitution requires: 


Delaware (1897). No provisions. 

Florida (1885). ‘‘By sections on three several days in each house’’ unless in 
emergency suspended by two-thirds vote ‘‘but the reading of a bill by sections on 
its final passage shall in no case be dispensed with. 3, 17. By amendment of 
1896 first reading is by title unless one-third of members desire reading by sections. 
3, 17. 

Georgia (1877). Every bill ‘“‘shall be read three times and on three separate 
days, in each house, unless in case of actual invasion or insurrection. 3, 7, 7. 
Amended 1898. First and second reading of each local bill and bank and railroad 
charters in each House shall consist of the reading of the title only, unless said 
bill is ordered to be engrossed.”’ 

Idaho (1889). Bills read ‘‘on three several days in each house,’’ unless dis- 
pensed with by two-thirds vote. ‘‘On the final passage . . . . they shall 
be read at length section by section.”’ 3, 15. 

Illinois (1870). ‘‘Every bill shall be read at large on three different days in 
each house.’’ 4, 13. 

Indiana (1851). ‘‘Every bill shall be read by sections on three several days in 
each house’’ ‘‘unless in emergency suspended by two-thirds vote,’’ ‘but the read- 
a on final passage shall in no case be dispensed with.”’ 4, 18. 

Iowa (1857). Section 3, 17, speaks of “last reading’’ but no further provisions 
as to this stage. 

Kansas (1859). ‘‘On three separate days in each house’’ unless dispensed 
with by two-thirds vote ‘‘but the reading of the bill by sections on its final pas- 
sage shall in no case be dispensed with.’’ 2, 15. 

Kentucky (1890). ‘‘Every bill shall be read at length on three different days in 
each house’’ but second and third may be dispensed with by majority vote of all 
members elected. 46. 

Louisiana (1898). ‘‘On three different days in each house’’ and “‘once in full” 
except bills revising statutes or codes. 39. Title read or if requested by five 
members entire bill before being signed by presiding officer after passage by both 
houses. 41. 

Maine (1819). No provisions. 

Maryland (1867). ‘‘On three different days . . . . in each house’’ unless 
dispensed with by two-thirds of members elected. 3, 27. 

Massachusetts (1780). No provisions. 

Michigan (1908). ‘‘Every bill shall be read three times in each house before 
the final passage thereof.’”’ 5, 23. 

Minnesota (1857). ‘‘On three different days in each separate house’’ unless 
dispensed with by two-thirds of the house but ‘‘no bill shall be passed by either 
house until it shall have been previously read twice at length.”’ 4, 20. 

Mississippi (1890). -‘‘On three different days in each house’’ unless dispensed 
with by two-thirds of the house. Each bill “‘must be read in full immediately 
before the vote on its final passage.’’ Before signing any bill passed the pre- 
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Every bill shall be read on three different days in each separate house 
unless in case of urgency two-thirds of the house where each bill is de- 


siding officer must have the title read and on demand of any member the entire 
bill. 59. 
Missouri (1875). ‘‘Every bill shall be read on three different days in each 


house.’’ 4, 26. After passage but before presiding officer signs the bill is read at 
length. 4, 37. 


Montana (1889). No provisions. 

Nebraska (1875). ‘‘At large on three different days in each house.”’ 3, 11. 

Nevada (1864). ‘‘By sections on three several days in each house’’ unless in 
emergency suspended by two-thirds of the house “‘but the reading of a bill by sec- 
tions on its final passage shall in no case be dispensed with.’’ 4, 18. 

New Hampshire (1912). No provisions. 

New Jersey (1844). ‘Three times in each house.’’ 4, 4,6. In practice bills 
are read at large only on special request.—M. F. Phillips, Clerk of House of As- 
sembly. 

New Mexico (1910). ‘‘Three different times in each house, not more than two 
of which readings shall be on the same day, and the third of which shall be in full.’’ 
Exceptions made of bills for public peace, health and safety; revisions and codi- 
fications. 4, 15. 

New York (1894). Sec. 3, 15, speaks of a last reading. 

North Carolina (1876). Money bills must be ‘‘read three several times in each 
House . . . . and passed three several readings . .. . on three 
different days.’’ 2, 14. 

North Dakota (1889). ‘‘Three several times but the first and second readings 
only may be upon the same day. . . . The first and third readings shall be at 
length.” 63. 

Ohio (1913). ‘‘Every bill shall be fully and distinctly read on three different 
days’’ unless in case of urgency suspended by three-fourths of house. 2, 16. 

Oklahoma (1907). ‘‘On three different days in each house’ and “‘on its final 


passage .. . . atlength.’’ After passage read at length before officer signs 
unless dispensed with by two-thirds of a quorum. 5, 34 and 35. 
Oregon (1857). ‘‘By sections on three several days in each house’’ unless in 


cases of urgency suspended by two-thirds of the house. ‘But reading of a bill 
by sections on its final passage shall in no case be dispensed with.”’ 4, 19. 

Pennsylvania (1873). ‘‘At length on three different days in each house.’’ 3, 4. 

Rhode Island (1842). No provisions. 

South Carolina (1895). ‘‘ Three times and on three several days in each house.”’ 
First and third readings may be by title. 3, 18. 

South Dakota (1889). ‘‘Three several times but first and second ies: ls 
may beonthesameday .. . . the first and third readings shall be at length.”’ 
3, 17. 

Tennessee (1870). Must be ‘‘read and passed on three different days in each 
house.” 2, 18. 

Texas (1876). ‘Read on three several days in eachhouse.’’ ‘‘In cases of im- 
perative public necessity . . . . four-fifths of the house ... . may 
suspend this rule.’’ 3, 32. 
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pending shall deem it expedient to dispense with this rule and no bill shall 
be passed by either house until it shall have been read twice at length.* 


In 1858 the question whether these provisions were mandatory was 
brought before the Supreme Court. Though the act involved was sus- 
tained the court declared: 


The requirement to read in each house on three different days is not 
imperative but is qualified by the permission granted to change the rule 
by a two-thirds vote in cases of urgency . . . . thelatter clause of 
the section . . . . permits no bill to pass unless read twice at 
length and no power is given to the legislature to change this rule under 
any circumstances. . . . These provisions were intended to be 


absolute and that the validity of legislation should depend upon a com- 
pliance with them.” 


Yet in practice only the titles of the bills are read. “The rules require 
bills to be read at length . . . . and the Constitution likewise but 
this is not complied with” but “the journals show that the readings 


have been made and declared passed” and “‘the supposition is that they 
are read in full.” 


In Pennsylvania the constitution requires that “Every bill shall be 


Utah (1895). “Nobill . . . . shall be passedexcept ... . after it 
has been read three times.’’ 6, 22. 


Vermont (1793). No provisions. 


Virginia (1902). ‘‘Read at length on three different calendar days in each 


house.’’ But does not apply in emergencies and in case of codifications if four- 
fifths of members voting dispense with rule. 50. 


Washington (1889). No provisions. 

West Virginia (1872). ‘Fully and distinctly read on three different days in 
each house unless in case of urgency’’ dispensed with by four-fifths vote of those 
present but engrossed bill must be read in full. 6, 29. 

Wisconsin (1848). No provisions. 

Wyoming (1889). No provisions. 

21 Art. iv, sec. 20. Italics mine. 

#2 Board of supervisors of Ramsey County vs. Edward Heenan, 2 Minn. 330 
(1858) (dictum) at pp. 334-35. 

23 Oscar Arneson, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of Minnesota. 
‘The appropriation bills are the only bills read by sections and in full by reason 
of the fact that usually so many amendments are offered.’’ A number of States 
follow practices little less remarkable. 

In Ohio for example (1913 Ohio Art. 2, sec. 16), the constitution requires ‘‘ Every 
bill shall be fully and distinctly read on three different days unless in case of ur- 
gency three-fourths of the house in which it shall be pending shall dispense with 
the rule.”’ This by no means reflects practice. ‘‘Bills are rarely read three times 
in full.’ In a great many cases the constitutional rule is dispensed with by a 
three-fourths vote, ‘“‘ by a blanket motion covering all bills on the calendar at 
the .. . . stage . . . . under consideration’? and even where this is 
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read at length on three different days in each house.” In practice it is 
reported that the rule “is complied with but of course certain bills to 
which there are no objections or amendments are read by the clerk at a 
very rapid rate.” If the rule was conscientiously lived up to it would 
have necessitated in 1911 the reading by the clerk of each house for the 


not done if the bill is long ‘‘the reading clerk reads only a paragraph here and 
there.’’—J. R. Cassidy, Clerk of the House of Representatives of Ohio. 

A similar decline of importance on the requirements concerning readings is 
illustrated by the practice in North Carolina. The constitution requires (1876 
N. C. 2, 14) that all money bills ‘“‘Shall have been read three several times in each 
house of the general assembly and passed three several readings which readings 
shall- have been on three different days and agreed to by each house respec- 
tively.’’ In practice the first reading is usually passed as a matter of form though 
it may be debated even then, and all readings are by title. Bills which do not 
make appropriations or levy taxes, especially local measures often pass all three 
readings on the same day.—J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State. 

In Florida all bills are required to be read twice unless the rule is dispensed 
with by two-thirds vote. This is generally done. All are read by sections once. 
‘“‘It is a waste of time and some members use it to cause as much delay in legisla- 
tion as possible.’’—J. G. Kellum, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
Florida. 

In Arizona the constitution requires three readings by sections (Const. Ariz., 
1910, art. 4, pt. 2, sec. 12) but the first two readings may be by title if two-thirds of 
either house vote that it is necessary “in case of emergency.’’ An attempt to 
live up to the spirit of the rule was made in the first session following the grant of 
statehood. ‘After several long bills had been introduced and taken up from 
one hour and a half to two hours on first and second readings in full the provi- 
sions . . . . were referred to the attorney general.”’ He gave “an opinion 
that allowed those provisions . . . . to practically be killed by inserting 

(a) clause in the journal’’ that it was expedient that sec. 12, art. iv, 
of the constitution relating to the reading of bills by sections on first and second 
reading be dispensed with. ‘‘From about two weeks after the beginning of the 
regular session this method was followed with all bills.’”’—L. F. Sweeting, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of Arizona. 

24 James N. Moore, Director of the Legislative Reference Bureau of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In Colorado the clerk of the house reports that ‘‘The practice of having three 
readings is observed in letter and spirit in our General Assembly.”’ 

In Illinois the speaker of the house, reports ‘‘I do not believe that the present 
system of reading of bills by title or at large serves any useful purpose .. . it 
takesalotof . . . . timeandit is seldom, if ever, that any objection is raised.” 
‘‘Of course under our present constitution this must be done, but very often an 
hour and sometimes two or three hours are consumed in the reading of a bill on 
second and third reading that no member listens to.’’ ‘“‘We not only attempt to 
actually follow out the clauses of our constitution but do as a matter of fact follow 


out to the letter these clauses.’,—-Wm. McKinley, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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laws passed, not to count the measures which failed of passage; of a 
volume of 3381 pages. Even if the clerk always reads “at a very rapid 
rate” such a rule wastes a large amount of time. 


COMMITMENT 


The formal action of commitment also might disappear from the pro- 
ceedings of the house by having the commitment desired endorsed on the 
bill as is done in the house of representatives with private bills or could be 
left to the speaker, with a retention of the power of the members to move 
for a change of commitment. This would represent no overthrow of 
actual practice in many states since the commitments are often made 
now from an unofficial list made out by the speaker in conference with 
the authors of the bills before they are formally presented. The only 
difference would be that the members’ opportunity to move change of 
reference would first arise when the reference appeared in the journal 
rather than on the announcement of reference by the speaker. In some 
States this would necessitate a change of practice as to publication of the 
journals as will be shown later. 

The handling of bills in committee involves a number of important 
questions of practice. The committees themselves often do not fit the 
economic and social needs of the State. They are often too large; mem- 
bers usually serve on too many committees. In the lower house in 
Illinois, for example, there are sixty-nine standing committees some with 
as many as forty-four members. There are few with less than fifteen 
and the average member serves on over twelve committees. Most of 
the work in the last session of the legislature was done by two large com- 
mittees of approximately forty members each.” 

Committee hearings should be public and advertised sufficiently to 
give reasonable notice of their time and place. The practice of allowing 
executive sessions of committees, especially in States which do not insist 
that all bills be reported back to the houses, is at least questionable. 
Probably all committee votes should be recorded and reported back and 
greater leeway allowed for minority reports. 


AMENDMENTS 


The practice as to the period when amendments may be offered from 
the floor is diverse and in many States indefensible. No effective method 
has been devised by which a bill can be given proper consideration 


2° Wm. McKinley, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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without two opportunities for debate, one for the consideration of 
amendments and one for the debate on the merits. This opportunity 


for amendment should come normally at second reading or when reported 
from committee. 


In at least one State bills may be amended on first reading” and many 
of the States still allow the introduction of amendments on third read- 
ing?’ or as some phrase it, up to final passage. This practice is inde- 
fensible. The danger it involves is recognized in some States by consti- 
tututional provisions requiring that the vote be on the printed bill, in 
other States the rules of the houses establish the same standard. The 
federal senate still allows amendments to be offered on third reading. 


The result is that the measure actually passed is often never put in 
printed form for action.’ 


The danger of this method is self evident. Innocent mistakes by the 
clerk in introducing the amendments may disfigure or defeat the meas- 


26 North Carolina.—J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State. 

27 North Carolina. 

In Ohio formerly all debate and amendments took place on third reading.— 
John R. Cassidy, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Iowa debate is allowed only “in committee and upon the third reading of 
the bill.”” The amendments are inserted in pen and ink.—A. G. Gustafson, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

In Minnesota it occurs only in committee of the whole and final passage; as a 
rule amendments occur only in committee of the whole.—Oscar Arneson, Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In Rhode Island debate may occur only on final consideration and amendments 
may be made up to the taking of the vote—C. H. Howland, Recording Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

In Florida amendments may be introduced when the bill is on final passage but 
must be favored by a two-third vote to become part of the bill—J. G. Kellum, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of Florida. 

An example of good practice as to the stages at which bills may be amended 
is found in Rules of the House of Representatives of Ohio, revised February 14, 1913, 
Rules 53-62. 

In New Jersey there is ‘‘No opportunity for debate until bill is in third reading 
and final passage’ but amendments may be introduced on second reading.— 
M. F. Phillips, Clerk of the House of Assembly. 

28 The senate practice of amendment after engrossment is declared in Jeffer- 
son’s Manual to be ‘‘an irregular and dangerous practice because in this way the 
paper which passes the senate has never been seen in the senate. In reducing nu- 
merous difficult and illegible amendments into the text the secretary may, with 
the most innocent intentions commit errors which can never again be corrected.”’ 
House Manual and Digest, 62d Congress, 2d sess., 421. 
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ure and the practice opens up an avenue for corrupt influences to defeat 
the intent of the legislature.*® 


Good practice seems to necessitate that there be two opportunities for 
debate on only one of which amendment should be allowed. If after this 
stage has passed amendment still seems advisable the only safe procedure 
is to recommit the bill and let it pass the preceding stage again. The 
measure as finally acted upon should be clear cut and so far as possible 
beyond the power of any subordinate authority to change. This means 
that the standard insisted upon by some state constitutions, that the 
bill be printed before third reading and unamendable at that stage is the 
only one consistent with safety. 


PRINTING OF BILLS AND AMENDMENTS 


This leads naturally to a consideration of the practice as to the print- 
ing of bills. In some States this occurs as a matter of course on introduc- 
tion.*° Other States print measures only when “of general public in- 
terest’’*! or ““‘when authorized by the house’ or “favorably reported 
from committees.”** Greater publicity of legislative action is assured 


2° An illustration of the looseness possible under of this practice came to the 
writer’s attention in the legislative session of 1913. In a late night session a good 
roads bill was under consideration. It had been subjected to numerous amend- 
ments in committee and on second reading, all of which had been incorporated in 
the printed bill which was upon third reading stage. Several additional minor 
amendments were introduced and adopted by being sent to the clerk’s desk and 
adopted without being incorporated in the printed bill. The measure then went 
to passage and the vote was declared. One of the friends of the bill then rose and 
pointed out that in one clause the units granted power to issue bonds for road im- 
provements were described as ‘‘counties’’ while the intent was to give this power 
to both counties and towns. The failure to enter both might defeat part of the 
object of the measure. The house was evidently impatient for adjournment and the 
Speaker suggested that the member point out the change needed to the clerk at a 
later time. In the bill as it appears in the session laws both ‘‘towns and counties’’ 
are mentioned in each clause where they should appear. Perhaps no rule can be 
relied upon to check a house acting so irregularly, but the expedient of seeing the 
clerk to modify the measure actually passed has sinister possibilities. 

30 For example, Wisconsin, Ohio. 

31 North Carolina.—J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State. Even this printing 
occurs only by special order of the house or senate. 

32 J. G. Kellum, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of Florida. 

33 Thus in Minnesota. Amendments are not printed except on Special orders.— 
Oscar Arneson, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of Minnesota. 

Amendments are usually not printed in Rhode Island. ‘There are few bills 
of any importance in our practice that do not come from committee in substitute 
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where all bills are printed. They can thus be more easily brought to 
attention through the press and public opinion allowed to exercise a 
corrective influence on legislative action. The adoption of this stand- 
ard too helps in the saving of time by lessening the force of whatever 
argument can still be made for the reading of a bill at large or by title 
before commitment. No bill should be finally passed without being 
printed. 

The practice as to printing amendments is quite as various. The 
constitutions of some States practically require that all should be printed, 
in others they are printed by legislative rule, in still others “ordinarily 
only the original bill is printed.’ 


THE JOURNAL 


No agency used in legislation, the accuracy of which is so important, is 
given so little attention as the journal. Approximately one half of the 
States find in it evidence to determine whether that which has the form 
of law, is law. Its record may show that the constitutional rules as to 
procedure were not observed in the passage of measures and that these 
are therefore void. Even its silence as to certain formalities may in 
some States overthrow a statute. The exactness of so important a 
record we should expect to find guarded with unusual care. Such a 
standard is found all too seldom. Some expert machinery for reviewing 
the record with the care which the importance of the subject demands 
might often be adopted with advantage. 

In some States the constitutions merely direct that journals be kept, in 
others it is required that they be published either at the end of the ses- 
sions,* or from time to time, or daily. In some States they are in prac- 


form.’’—C. H. Howland, Recording Clerk of the House of Representatives of Rhode 
Island. Some constitutions require printing before the vote on final passage. 

** North Carolina.—J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State. 

Not printed in Ohio except in special cases.—John R. Cassidy, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Ohio. 

In Illinois all amendments adopted must before final passage be printed. Act 
would otherwise be unconstitutional. In practice all bills and amendments are 
printed before they are acted upon by the members—Wm. McKinley, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Illinois. 

* Alabama (1901), 55. Shall publish journal “immediately after 
adjournment.”’ 

Arizona (1910), 4, 2,10. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal.”’ 


Arkansas (1874), 5, 12. Each house shall “from time to time publish the 
journal.”’ 
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California (1879), 4, 10. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal and publish the 
same.” 

Colorado, (1876), 5, 18. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal . . . . and 
may in its discretion from time to time publish the same.”’ 

Connecticut (1818), 3, 9. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal . . . . and 
publish the same when required by one-fifth of its members.”’ 

Delaware (1897), 2, 10. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal . . . . and 
publish the same immediately after every session.’’ 

Florida (1885), 3,12. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal.”’ 

Georgia (1877), 3, 7, 4 and 5. Each house shall publish the journal ‘‘immedi- 
ately after its adjournment.’’ ‘‘The original journal shall be preserved after 
publication in the office of the secretary of state, but there shall be no other record 
thereof.”’ 

Idaho (1889), 3,13. ‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings.”’ 

Illinois (1870), 4,10. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings which 
shall be published.”’ 

Indiana (1851), 4,12. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
publish the same.” 

Towa (1857), 3, 9. ‘‘Each house shall . . . . keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings and publish the same.”’ 

Kansas (1859), 2, 10. ‘Each house shall keep and publish a journal of ite pro- 
ceedings.”’ 

Kentucky (1890), 40. Shall publish journal ‘‘daily.’’ 

Louisana (1898), 30. Journal shall be published ‘‘immediately after the close of 
the session, when practicable, the minutes of each day’s session shall be printed 
and placed in the hands of the members on the day following.’’ Original after 
publication is preserved in the office of the secretary of state. 

Maine (1819), 4, 3,5. Journal to be published ‘‘from time to time.”’ 

Maryland (1867), 3,22. ‘Each house shallkeepajournal . . . . and cause 
the same to be published. 

Massachusetts (1780). No provisions. 

Michigan (1908), 5, 16. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal . .. . and 
publish the same.”’ 

Minnesota (1857), 4, 5. Each house “‘shall keep journals of their proceedings 
and from time to time publish the same.”’ 

Mississippi (1890), 55. ‘‘Both houses shall from time to time publish the jour- 
nals of their proceedings.”’ 

Missouri (1875), 4, 42. ‘‘Each house shall from time to time publish a journal 
of its proceedings.”’ 

Montana (1889), 5,12. ‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
may in its discretion from time to time publish the same.’’ 

Nebraska (1875), 3,8. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
publish them.”’ (sic.) 

Nevada (1864), 4, 14. ‘“‘Each house shall keep a journal of its own proceed- 
ings which shall be published.”’ 

New Hampshire (1912), 2, 23. “Immediately after every adjournment or 
prorogation.”’ 

New Jersey (1844), 4,4, 4. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings 
and from time to time publish the same.”’ 
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tice “never printed until several months after the adjournment” and 


“as a consequence a great many bills are passed improperly and are there- 
fore void. ’’* 


New Mexico (1910), 4,12. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings 
The original thereof shall be filed with the secretary of state at the 
close of the session and shall be printed and published under his authority.”’ 

New York (1894), 3, 11. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings 
and publish the same.’’ 

North Carolina (1876), 2,16. ‘Shall be printed and made public immediately 
after the adjournment of the general assembly.”’ 

North Dakota (1889), 49. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings.” 

Ohio (1913), 2,9. ‘Each house shall keep a correct journal of its proceedings.”’ 

Oklahoma (1907), 5, 30. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
from time to time publish the same.”’ 

Oregon (1857), 4, 13. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings.’’ 

Pennsylvania (1873), 2,12. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings 
and from time to time publish the same.’’ 

Rhode Island (1842), 4, 8. ‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings.”’ 
“No printing except in the daily official paper.’’—C. H. Howland, Recording Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

South Carolina (1895), 3, 22. ‘Immediately after adjournment.”’ 

South Dakota (1889), 3,13. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings 
and publish the same from time to time.”’ 

Tennessee (1870), 2,21. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
publish it.’’ 

Texas (1876), 3, 12. 
publish the same.’’ 

Utah (1895), 6, 14. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings which 
except in case of executive sessions shall be published.”’ 

Vermont (1793), 2, 14. ‘The votes and proceedings . . . . shall be 
printed (when one-third of the members think it necessary) as soon as convenient 
after the end of each session.’’ 


Virginia (1902), 49. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings which 
shall be published from time to time.’’ 


Washington (1889). No provision, though a journal is mentioned in connection 
with yeas and nays. 2, 21, and 22. 

West Virginia (1872), 6, 41. ‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings and cause the same to be published from time to time.”’ 

Wisconsin (1848), 4, 10. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
publish the same. 

Wyoming (1889), 3,13. ‘‘Each house shall keepajournal . . . . and may 
in its discretion from time to time publish the same.”’ 

36 J, Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of North Carolina. 

In Rhode Island the official journal is typewritten in a book from the original 
notes of the clerk. The original roll call sheets are inserted. ‘‘They do not look 


pretty but they are the ‘real thing’’”’.—C. H. Howland, Recording Clerk, House of 
Representatives. 


“Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
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Frequently the rules require that the journal be read daily, the object 
being to furnish an opportunity for members to correct the record. In 
practice this standard is nowhere conscientiously observed*’ and even if 
it were the efficacy of the check would only be partial. In Minnesota, 
if the journal is read at all, “the clerk reads a few lines here and there”’ 
and the members are relied upon to read “the printed journal on their 
desks.”” In Rhode Island it is reported “The clerk jumps through it 
because the printed journal is in every member’s hand.’** Arizona 
frankly puts reliance on the printed record without the formality of read- 
ing, the members being given an opportunity to make corrections. 

Daily printing accompanied by practices of the latter sort should at 
least be insisted upon. Indeed properly managed the journal may be 
made not only a valuable record for the use of the legislature and the 
courts, but also an effective agency for publicity, a purpose for which it is 
coming into favor in a number of States. 

An infallible way to remove the possible abuses connected with the 
journal, it may be we can not secure, but the present method of its keep- 
ing and criticism can easily be improved. 


VOTING 


Most frequent of all the constitutional regulations of procedure are 
those relating to voting. Like some of the other rules intended to insure 


Maniy States follow substantially this method. Even where the journal is 
printed in a bound volume this “‘official’’ journal is often a typewritten copy. 
Thus in Ohio.—J. R. Cassidy, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In the first two sessions in Arizona the journal was kept in a loose leaf book. 
It is now printed daily. It was formerly read daily; it is now put on the member’s 
desks in “‘galley’’ form and they point out corrections to the clerk after which it 
1s advanced to its final printing.—L. F. Sweeting, Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

In New Jersey all votes are pasted in.—M. F. Phillips, Clerk of House . 
Assembly. 

37 “Tn the actual practice the journal was seldom if ever read in full. A motion 
usually wasmade .. . . upon the commencing of the readings , 
that further reading be dispensed with, and the members invariably allowed this 
motion to prevail.’”,—Wm. McKinley, Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Illinois. This seems to be the standard followed in most States. 

% Oscar Arneson, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of Minnesota. 

Similar practice in Florida.—J. H. Kellum, Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Florida. 

C. H. Howland, Recording Clerk of the House’ of Representatives, Rhode 
Island. 
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deliberation, they survive in many States chiefly as obstructions to the 
business of the houses, in others subterfuges have made their observance 
purely perfunctory. Probably no more startling extra-legal amend- 
ments of our constitutions are to be found. Except where votes are by 
roll call the practice is substantially uniform. Roll calls are subject to a 
wide variation of constitutional and procedural rules.*® 


89 State constitutional requirements as to recording yeas and nays. 

Alabama (1901), 55. ‘‘At the request of one tenth of the members present.’’ 

Arizona (1910), 4, 2,10. ‘‘At the request of two members.’’ 

Arkansas (1874), 5,12. ‘‘At the desire of any five members.”’ 5,22. ‘Always 
taken on final passage of any bill.’’ 

California (1879), 4,10. ‘‘At the desire of any three members.’’ 4, 15. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Colorado (1876), 5,13. ‘‘At the desire of any two members.”’ 5, 22. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Connecticut (1818), 3,9. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.’’ 

Delaware (1897), 2,10. ‘At the desire of any member.’’ Always taken on final 
passage. 

Florida (1885), 3,12. ‘‘At the desire of any five members.’’ 3, 17. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Georgia (1877), 3, 7, 6. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of the members present.’’ 
3, 7, 12. Always taken on final passage of money bills. 3,7,21. Always taken 
where constitution requires a two-thirds vote. 

Idaho (1889), 3, 13. ‘‘At the request of any three members present.’’ 3, 15. 
Always taken on final passage. 

Illinois (1870), 4,10. ‘‘In the senate at the request of two members and in the 
house at the request of five members.”’ 

Indiana (1851), 4, 12. ‘‘At the request of any two members’’ except on ad- 
journment which requires request of one-tenth. 4, 18. Always taken on final 
passage. 

Iowa (1857), 3, 10. ‘‘At the desire of any two members present.’’ 3, 17. 
Always taken on final passage. 

Kansas (1859), 2,10. Always taken on final passage. 

Kentucky (1890), 40. ‘‘At the desire of any two members elected.’’ 46. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Louisiana (1898), 36. ‘‘At the desire of one fifth of the members elected.” 
39. Always taken on final passage. 

Maine (1819), 4, 3,5. ‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.”’ 

Maryland (1867), 3, 22. ‘‘At the call of any five . . . . in the House of 
Delegates or one in the senate.’’ 3, 28. Always taken on final passage. 

Massachusetts (1780). No provisions. 

Michigan (1908), 5,16. “At the request of one-fifth of the members present.”’ 
5, 23. Always taken on final passage. 

Minnesota (1857), 4, 13. Always taken on final passage. 

Mississippi (1890), 55. ‘‘At the request of one tenth of the members present.”’ 
Always taken on final passage. 
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Frequently the rules require that the journal be read daily, the object 
being to furnish an opportunity for members to correct the record. In 
practice this standard is nowhere conscientiously observed*’ and even if 
it were the efficacy of the check would only be partial. In Minnesota, 
if the journal is read at all, “the clerk reads a few lines here and there”’ 
and the members are relied upon to read “the printed journal on their 
desks.”” In Rhode Island it is reported ‘The clerk jumps through it 
because the printed journal is in every member’s hand.’’** Arizona 
frankly puts reliance on the printed record without the formality of read- 
ing, the members being given an opportunity to make corrections. 

Daily printing accompanied by practices of the latter sort should at 
least be insisted upon. Indeed properly managed the journal may be 
made not only a valuable record for the use of the legislature and the 
courts, but also an effective agency for publicity, a purpose for which it is 
coming into favor in a number of States. 

An infallible way to remove the possible abuses connected with the 
journal, it may be we can not secure, but the present method of its keep- 
ing and criticism can easily be improved. 


VOTING 


Most frequent of all the constitutional regulations of procedure are 
those relating to voting. Like some of the other rules intended to insure 


Many States follow substantially this method. Even where the journal is 
printed in a bound volume this “official’’ journal is often a typewritten copy. 
Thus in Ohio.—J. R. Cassidy, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

In the first two sessions in Arizona the journal was kept in a loose leaf book. 
It is now printed daily. It was formerly read daily; it is now put on the member’s 
desks in “‘galley’’ form and they point out corrections to the clerk after which it 
is advanced to its final printing.—L. F. Sweeting, Clerk of the House of — 
tatives. 

In New Jersey all votes are pasted in.—M. F. Phillips, Clerk of House of 
Assembly. 

37 “Tn the actual practice the journal was seldom if ever read in full. A motion 
usually wasmade . . . . upon the commencing of the readings 
that further reading be dispensed with, and the members invariably allowed this 
motion to prevail.’”’-—Wm. McKinley, Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Illinois. This seems to be the standard followed in most States. 

3% Oscar Arneson, Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of Minnesota. 

Similar practice in Florida.—J. H. Kellum, Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Florida. 

C. H. Howland, Recording Clerk of the House’ of Representatives, Rhode 
Island. 
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deliberation, they survive in many States chiefly as obstructions to the 
business of the houses, in others subterfuges have made their observance 
purely perfunctory. Probably no more startling extra-legal amend- 
ments of our constitutions are to be found. Except where votes are by 
roll call the practice is substantially uniform. Roll calls are subject to a 
wide variation of constitutional and procedural rules.*® 


39 State constitutional requirements as to recording yeas and nays. 

Alabama (1901), 55. ‘‘At the request of one tenth of the members present.’’ 

Arizona (1910), 4, 2,10. ‘At the request of two members.’’ 

Arkansas (1874), 5,12. ‘‘At the desire of any five members.’’ 5, 22. 
taken on final passage of any bill.’’ 

California (1879), 4,10. ‘‘At the desire of any three members.’’ 4, 15. Always 
taken on final passage. 


Colorado (1876), 5,13. ‘At the desire of any two members.”’ 5, 22. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Connecticut (1818), 3,9. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.’’ 

Delaware (1897), 2,10. ‘‘At the desire of any member.’’ Always taken on final 
passage. 

Florida (1885), 3,12. ‘‘At the desire of any five members.’’ 3, 17. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Georgia (1877), 3, 7, 6. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of the members present.’’ 
3, 7, 12. Always taken on final passage of money bills. 3,7, 21. Always taken 
where constitution requires a two-thirds vote. 

Idaho (1889), 3, 13. ‘‘At the request of any three members present.’’ 3, 15. 
Always taken on final passage. 

Illinois (1870), 4,10. ‘‘In the senate at the request of two members and in the 
house at the request of five members.”’ 

Indiana (1851), 4, 12. ‘At the request of any two members’’ except on ad- 


journment which requires request of one-tenth. 4, 18. Always taken on final 
passage. 


“‘ Always 


Iowa (1857), 3, 10. ‘‘At the desire of any two members present.’”’ 3, 17. 
Always taken on final passage. 


Kansas (1859), 2,10. Always taken on final passage. 


Kentucky (1890), 40. ‘‘At the desire of any two members elected.’’ 46. Always 
taken on final passage. 


Louisiana (1898), 36. ‘‘At the desire of one fifth of the members elected.’’ 


39. Always taken on final passage. 


Maine (1819), 4, 3,5. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.’’ 

Maryland (1867), 3, 22. ‘At the call of any five . . . . in the House of 
Delegates or one in the senate.’’ 3, 28. Always taken on final passage. 

Massachusetts (1780). No provisions. 


Michigan (1908), 5,16. ‘‘At the request of one-fifth of the members present.”’ 


5, 23. Always taken on final passage. 


Minnesota (1857), 4, 13. Always taken on final passage. 


Mississippi (1890), 55. ‘‘At the request of one tenth of the members present.’’ 
Always taken on final passage. 
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Provision is regularly made in one way or the other for the recording 
of votes on the demand of a certain precentage of the membership. In 
most states recording of votes is required in all cases of final passage of 
bills or unless exceptions are made by votes carried by large majorities. 


Missouri (1875), 4, 42. ‘‘At the motion of any two members.’”’ 4, 31. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Montana (1889), 5,12. ‘‘At the request of any two members.’’ 5, 24. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Nebraska (1875), 3,8. ‘At the desire of any two members.” 3, 10. 
taken on final passage. 

Nevada (1864), 4,14. ‘‘At the desire of any three members present.’’ 4, 18. 
Always taken on final passage. 

New Hampshire (1912), 2, 23. ‘‘Upon motion made by any one member.’’ 

New Jersey (1844), 4, 4, 4. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.’’ 
4, 4, 6. Always taken on final pasage. 

New Mexico (1910), 4,12. “At the request of one-fifth of the members present.’’ 
4,17. Always taken on final passage. 

New York (1894), 3, 15. Always upon final passage. 3, 25. Taken on money 
bills. 

North Carolina (1876), 2,26. ‘‘Upon motion made and seconded in either house 
by one fifth of the members present.’’ 2, 14. Always taken on second and third 
reading. 

North Dakota (1889), 49. ‘“‘At the request of one-sixth of those present.’’ 
65. Always taken on final passage. 

Ohio (1913), 2, 9. ‘“‘At the desire of any two members and on the passage of 
every bill.” 

Oklahoma (1907), 5, 30. ‘“‘At the desire of one-fifteenth of those present.’’ 5, 35. 
Always taken on final passage. 

Oregon (1857), 4, 13. ‘‘At the request of any two members.”’ 4, 19. Always 
taken on final passage. 

Pennsylvania (1857), 2, 12. ‘‘At the desire of any two’’ (members). 3, 4. 
Always taken on final passage. 

Rhode Island (1842), 4,8. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.”’ 

South Carolina (1895), 3, 22. ‘‘At the desire of ten members of the house or 
five members of the senate.”’ : 

South Dakota (1889), 3,13. ‘‘At the desire of one-sixth of those present.’’ 
3, 18. Always taken upon final passage. 

Tennessee (1870), 2, 21. ‘‘At the request of any five’? members and on final 
passage of all of general character or making appropriations. 

Texas (1876), 3,12. ‘‘At the desire of any three members present.’’ 

Utah (1895), 6, 114. ‘‘At the request of five members.’’ 6, 22. Always taken 
on final passage. 

Vermont (1793), 2,14. ‘‘When required by any member.’’ 

Virginia (1902), 49. ‘‘At the desire of one-fifth of those present.’’ 50. Always 
taken on final passage. 


Always 
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In one State the roll must be called on money bills*® on both second and 
third readings. The more rigorous of these constitutional provisions 
unnecessarily waste time. If a vote on final passage should in any case 
be an invariable rule, it should probably be in connection with money 
bills. There is no doubt opportunity for greater abuse by logrolling 
when bills may pass without recorded votes but if a small number of 
members can demand a vote for record sufficient protection against such 
abuses seems to be guaranteed. On the other hand this number should 
not be too low or the rule will favor filibustering tactics as is now often 
the case. 

The actual observance of the rules requiring aye and nay voting in 
some of our States indicates the general decline of this expedient as a 
means of securing real deliberation. Indeed all traditions as to proce- 
dure of voting seem to be in process of breaking down. We are perhaps 
not ready for voting by electric push button, but our present methods at 
least are unsatisfactory. Take, for example, the evasion of constitu- 
tional requirements involved in the socalled “short roll call” practice of 
New York. The constitution requires that the question upon the final 
passage of a bill shall be taken immediately after third reading “and the 
yeas and nays entered on the journal.’ In the case of money bills 
“the questions shall be taken by yeas and nays which shall be duly en- 
tered upon the journals, and three-fifths of all the members elected to 
either house shall, in all such cases, be necessary to constitute a quorum 
therein.” 

In practice the “short roll call”’ is used to cut down the time of passing 
bills. The clerk mumbles through a dozen or so names on the list and 
then announces that the bill has been carried by a vote given out approxi- 
mately as the parties are divided in the house. Members who wish may 
transfer their votes from the side on which they would normally be 
announced. The entries on the journal are made by inserting the party 
division often with minor modifications. At a recent session, it is re- 


Washington (1889), 2, 21. ‘“‘On the demand of one-sixth of the members 
present.’’ 2,22. Always taken upon final passage. 

West Virginia (1872), 6, 41. ‘‘If called for by one-tenth of those present.”’ 

Wisconsin (1848), 4,20. ‘At the requestof one-sixth of those present.’’ 


Wyoming (1889), 3,13. ‘‘At the request of any two members.” 3, 25. Always 
taken on final passage. 


40 North Carolina. 
*! Constitution of New York, 1894; 3, 15. 
# Constitution of New York, 1894; 3, 25. 
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ported, measures were passed by the assembly in this way, with only 
half a dozen members present, which authorized expenditure of almost 
$2,000,000.“ 

The subterfuge adopted in North Carolina is quite as interesting. 
There the constitution requires that money bills must be voted on by 
yeas and nays on second and third reading and the votes entered on the 
journal. In practice the rule amounts to little. When a number of 
bills of this sort are up for consideration they are put on a separate cal- 
endar. On the first, the roll is called and those present vote and their 
names are entered on the journal. On the subsequent measures only a 
few names are called. ‘Probably one hundred bills may be passed, 
upon which the names of not more than one-half dozen members will be 
called, but the whole number will be recorded as having voted for the 
bill.”” Roll calls do not waste time because “the roll is really never 
called.’ 

This sort of unanimous consent legislation can not be too roundly con- 
demned. InStates not holding the enrolled bill final practices of this 
sort de facto bring them almost to that standard by a wholesale falsifi- 
cation of the journal and defeat of constitutional provisions. 


CONCLUSION 


Only the more obvious weaknesses found in our legislative procedure 
have here been pointed out, but enough is said to illustrate that many of 
its features have become functionless and others show a failure to develop 
adequate means of meeting situations created by changed legislative 
conditions. Our methods of passing laws may often need change to 
quite as great a degree as do the laws themselves, and failure to provide 
normal means for the first may delay or defeat the latter. 

No single system of procedure will fit all States. Some may not need, 
for example, discussion in committee of the whole, a number use that 
stage but rarely, in others almost all measures pass through it. Each 
commonwealth must work out a system for itself. Few have seriously 
faced the problem. The weaknesses found in the systems employed in 
almost every State are at once evidence that this element in the improve- 
ment of statute law has been neglected and of the degree to which it 
should claim the attention of the legislatures. 


48 New York Evening Post, November 22, 1913. 
44 J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State, North Carolina. 
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SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANCE IN LAW MAKING 


BY HORACE E. FLACK 


Director of the Department of Legislative Reference, Baltimore, Md. 


There has been much criticism of American legislatures and of the 
character of iaws which they annually produce, but until quite recently 
little or nothing has been done to remedy the conditions thus criticised. 
The criticism has been and still is largely destructive, not constructive. 
A view quite generally held is that we have entirely too much legislation 


and in order to remedy this, it has been urged that we should have less ~ 


frequent sessions of the legislature and that these sessions should be 
limited as to time. An argument advanced against limiting the sessions, 
that should have considerable weight, however, is that such a limitation 
would make it practically impossible to secure well considered laws. A 
careful examination of the statutes of the several States would, no doubt, 
demonstrate the fact that a short session instead of decreasing the num- 
ber of laws has actually been the cause of increasing them. The reason 
for this is that sufficient time is not given to discover the defects of and 
the objections to many bills which would otherwise be defeated, if time 
were given for investigation and consideration. Certainly an examina- 
tion of the laws of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, L[llinois and other States 
which have no limit on the length of the legislative session shows a 
smaller output of laws than is the case with many of the States which 
have limited the legislative session to sixty or ninety days. 

Granting that there is justification for the criticism that there are too 
many laws which are either useless or harmful, it is nevertheless a re- 
markable fact that the legislative product of the several States, when 
taken as a whole, shows a decided progress and an unmistakable effort 
to make our laws fit the present economic and industrial conditions 
of the country. It is all the more remarkable when the difficulties 
under which the members of our legislatures have to work are taken into 
consideration. When it is borne in mind that a majority of our legisla- 
tors have had no previous legislative experience and that they are re- 
quired to pass upon anywhere from one to two thousand bills within a 
short session of sixty or ninety days and that no means are afforded them 
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to become acquainted with the facts necessary for the intelligent consid- 
eration of these bills, the general merit of the laws speaks well for the 
common sense of our people. The present method of legislation is pure- 
ly haphazard and the surprising thing is that our legislation is as good 
as it is. 

ingland no longer follows this old haphazard system of legislation. 
In 1869, there was created the office of parliamentary counsel and since 
that time this official has drafted practically all the bills introduced into 
Parliament for the Government. There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the British statutes since that time, both as to the content and 
the form of laws. The official draftsman has not only made it possible 
to secure technical accuracy but greater clearness. By requiring all 
important bills to pass through his hands, the danger of having incon- 
sistent and contradictory laws has been obviated, for it is one of his 
duties to compare any proposed measure with existing law. 

No State in this country has an official similar to the parliamentary 
counsel, though there are a few cases where steps have been taken along 
this line. For example, in Connecticut, there is an official or clerk to 
whom every bill favorably acted upon by a committee must, before 
being reported to the legislature, be submitted for examination. This 
is the only case, I believe, where there is a statutory provision for com- 
pulsory reference in this country but this measure has not proved par- 
ticularly beneficial from the fact that there is no continuity in office. 
Governor Baldwin, in a recent message to the legislature, called atten- 
tion to this fact and urged that the present method of selecting the 
official for this position should be changed and that a man be selected on 
account of his qualifications for this work and not on account of his 
political affiliations and that the tenure be made permanent. New York 
provides for the appointment of draftsmen by the presiding officers of 
the legislature, it being the duty of these draftsmen to draft bills at the 
request of members of the committees. These officials are, no doubt, of 
great service to the inexperienced members of the legislature but the 
same objection applies here, since there is no continuity in the office nor 
do all bills have to be submitted to them. 

During the past few years, however, there has been a new departure 
which has already been productive of good and gives promise of greater 
results in the future. This departure is the establishment of depart- 
ments of legislative reference. The Wisconsin department has taken a 
wider scope than any of the others and has met with better results. It 
is, of course, realized by all students of legislation and legislative methods 
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that something more than technical accuracy is needed. It is of even 
greater importance that accurate and sound information should be se- 
cured on which to base our laws. It was to solve this problem that 
Dr. McCarthy conceived the idea of the work of the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of legislative reference and this idea has spread until over twenty 
States have established such departments and at the present time there 
are twelve or more similar departments established for cities. 

The legislative reference bureaus, both for States and cities, have been 
in existence for a short time only but during this time, it has been clearly 
demonstrated that they serve a useful purpose. Only a few of them have 
been in a position to employ expert draftsmen to aid in the drafting of 
bills. The chief work of the bureaus has thus far been the collecting, 
compiling and collating of information on subjects of present or future 
legislation. These bureaus have, of course, not been able to secure all 
the information needed, since it is impossible to secure certain kinds of 
information which should be at the disposal of our legislative bodies. It 
does not seem possible with the present administrative machinery to 
collect accurate statistics as to the operation of many of our laws. It 
would be very desirable to have judicial statistics, both civil and criminal, 
but we shall probably have to depend on the census bureau or some other 
national agency to undertake this work. At present, the kind of in- 
formation collected is confined principally to the laws of other States, 
court decisions, letters from experts and officials as to the operation of 
these laws, articles on economic and industrial questions, newspaper 
clippings, etc. When collected, this information is carefully indexed and 
frequently digests and compilations are prepared for the use of indi- 
viduals and committees. In fact, there seems to be an opportunity for 
even greater usefulness on the part of these bureaus along this line. It is 
too much to expect members of the legislature, during a brief session, to 
find time to examine very many laws, treatises, etc., so that it is quite 
important that accurate and impartial digests and compilations be pre- 
pared containing the essential information as gathered from all the 
sources at hand. 

For many years, private interests have been able to secure desired 
legislation, from the fact that they had gathered information bearing on 
such legislation and had been able to present it in such a form that the 
committees and members of the legislature who were without any in- 
formation on the subject felt a hesitancy in refusing to pass the bills 
which the interests desired. The following quotation from Dr. Mc- 
Carthy very aptly describes the situation: 
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If private forces maintain bureaus of information for representatives, 
let us have public information bureaus open to private and public inter- 
ests alike. If it is difficult to get information because of the great variety 
of subjects now coming before our legislators, the only sensible thing to do 
is to have experts gather this material. If business interests have excel- 
lent lawyers to look after their legislation, the people should secure the 
same kind of men to help their representatives. If the business interests 
secure statisticians, engineers and scientific men, the public should do 
likewise. If great judges and lawyers are constantly working upon the 
problems of interpretation of laws, surely men of equal ability could well 


be consulted or retained as the people’s representatives in the construc- 
tion of these laws.! 


Sir Courtenay Ilbert, at one time parliamentary counsel, recognized 


the necessity of having information for the proper drafting of any bill. 
In this connection he says: 


Before beginning to prepare a bill it is essential to master the subject- 
matter. Where a doubtful question of construction arises, the courts are 
entitled to consider the previous law and practice, the mischief or de- 
fects which the law was intended to remove, and the nature of the remedy 
proposed. So, before devising a remedy, it is needful to know the 
existing law and practice, and to have a clear conception of the mischief 
or defects for which the remedy is required.” 


To secure the information needed for the content of the laws, it is 
necessary to have experts who know the kinds of information desired 
and how to secure it. It requires special study and special train- 
ing to fit one for this kind of work. It is also very essential that the 
department be non-partisan and non-political and that there be perma- 
nency of tenure. A great advantage is gained by having permanency of 
tenure, for this makes it possible for the men in charge to become familiar 
with the subjects which come up for legislation and this enables them to 
prepare in advance for the sessions of the legislature. 

After having secured the information on matters of proposed legisla- 
tion, it is very essential that experts be employed to put the proposed 
measures in legal form. Much of the criticism of our courts is due to the 
fact that they have declared well meaning and often desirable laws un- 
constitutional on technicalities. Had proper care been taken in draft- 
ing the laws, the technical violations of the Constitution would have 
been removed. Many of the laws are frequently inconsistent and con- 
tradictory from the fact that it is the business of no one to call attention 


The Wisconsin Idea, p. 223. 
2 Legislative Methods and Forms, p. 242. 
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to the contradictions. With expert draftsmen connected with the legis- 
lative reference departments and with the requirement that before final 
passage all bills must be referred to them for final revision as to form, 
many of the present objections would be eliminated. It would not be 
necessary, of course, for the legislature to follow the report of the experts 
but it would make it impossible for the legislature to act blindly, as it 
so often does at present. 

Some of the legislative reference bureaus are already in a position to 
aid the members of the legislature in the two ways mentioned above; 
namely, in securing information on which to base the laws and in having 
draftsmen to draft bills as requested. The Wisconsin department has 
done more along this line than any other and it seems worth while to 
give the rules which the department has in force. 


RULES FOR THE DRAFTING ROOM 


1. No bills will be drafted in the reference room. A separate drafting 
room and a separate force have been provided. 

2. No bill will be drafted, nor amendments prepared, without specific 
detailed written instructions from a member of the legislature. Such 
instructions must bear the member’s signature. 

3. The draftsman can make no suggestions as to the contents of the 
bills. Our work is merely clerical and technical. We cannot furnish 
ideas. 

4. We are not responsible for the legality or constitutionality of any 
measures. We are here to do merely as directed. 

5. As this department cannot introduce bills or modify them after in- 
troduction, it is not responsible for the rules of the legislature or the 


numbering of sections either at the time of introduction or on the final 
passage. 


In addition to the two ways in which scientific assistance is now being 
given to the legislatures of one or two of our States, Dr. R. H. Whitten, 
formerly at the head of the New York legislative reference department, 
has suggested a third way in which assistance might very profitably be 
given to members of the legislature. As this suggestion has not as yet 
been put into practice, it seems worth while to quote him on this point: 


The scientific examination of each proposed measure by one or more 
men who have expert knowledge in relation to it. For the construction 
of a house we employ an architect; for the building of a bridge we employ 
an engineer, but for the drafting of an intricate and technical statute no 
expert knowledge is deemed essential. This is the height of stupidity. 
How can a Legislature or legislative committee pretend to consider and 
pass intelligently on these varied and difficult problems without securing 
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the carefully considered opinions of disinterested experts? Legislative 
committees should employ experts of all kinds—engineers, accountants, 
economists, physicians, actuaries, and in fact specialists of every class 
who are capable of disinterested scientific investigation. When, for 
example, a new problem in banking regulation comes up for considera- 
tion the sensible course would be for the committee after informing itself 
in a general way concerning the proposed measure to employ one or more 
disinterested banking experts to make a thorough investigation of the 
measure. They would take one month or six months to go over the prop- 
osition and consider it in all its phases. They would consider the prac- 
tical effect of similar legislation in this or other lands. They would con- 
sider the probable effects of the regulation, direct and indirect, beneficial 
and otherwise. They would determine as near as possible how it would 
work in actual practice, what difficulties it would meet and what changes 
would be advisable in order to overcome the same. They would prob- 
ably suggest a draft of a bill that would accomplish the intended result 
deftly and effectively and without the crudities, evils and unworkable 
features of the original bill.* 


In order to make the assistance of the experts employed in collecting 
information and in drafting bills more effective, it has been suggested 
that the legislative session be divided into two parts; the first part to be 
devoted to the organization of the legislature, the appointment of com- 
mittees and probably the introduction of bills. The legislature would 
then adjourn for—say a period of six months. During this period, the 
experts, as well as the committees, would have time in which to gather 
information and in which properly to prepare bills. During this period, 
provision could also be made for committee hearings, for at the present 
time little opportunity is given for hearings before the committees. On 
the reconvening of the legislature, the reports of the committees could be 
presented and time for debate given. In this way, bills would be passed 
during the second part of the session, after full time had been given for 
investigation and discussion. In 1911, California adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for a recess of not less than thirty days 
after the legislature has been in session for a period of not more than 
thirty days. After the reassembling of the legislature, no bill can be 
introduced into either house without the consent of three-fourths of the 
members thereof, nor can any member introduce more than two bills 
during the second part of the session. It is too early to say what will be 


3‘“The Spread of Legislation and the Need for Improved Legislative methods.’’ 
Proceedings of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents for 1908, p. 78. 

*McCarthy, The Wisconsin Idea, p. 206, and Ernest Bruncken “ Defective 
Methods of Legislation,’’ The American Political Science Review, May, 1909. 
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the effect of this amendment, as there has been but one session of the 
legislature since its adoption, but this departure will be watched with 
interest. 

What has been said in regard to the need for scientific assistance in 
aiding the legislatures applies with equal force to the municipal legis- 
lative bodies. Recognizing this fact, there was established for the city 
of Baltimore in 1907 a department of legislative reference. Since that 
time, Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Toronto, Cincinnati, Oakland and Portland, Ore- 
gon, have established municipal reference libraries. The indications 
are that quite a number of other cities will soon establish similar depart- 
ments and that the national government itself perceives the need for 
establishing a central legislative and municipal reference bureau, which 
can be called upon by all the local departments for assistance in the col- 
lection and compilation of information. 

After all, very much remains to be done, especially when the great 
mass of state and municipal legislation is taken into consideration. The 
outlook for the future, however, is most hopeful and the small beginnings 


of the Wisconsin department will, no doubt, soon develop along lines 
which will be helpful and useful. 
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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAUS FOR POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


BY DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Director Legislative Reference Bureau, Progressive Party 


The establishment of a legislative reference bureau for a political 
party creates many problems distinct from those arising in state and 
municipal reference work. In both are found the immediate purpose of 
improvement in legislative methods and the ultimate purpose of service 
to the state. But in organization and operation of a party bureau many 
difficulties must be encountered and results produced for which there are 
few helpful precedents. 

While the conclusions here presented are based upon a few months of 
pioneering work in the bureau established by the Progressive party they 
are not to be regarded as an indiscreet commentary upon actual expe- 
rience alone. We have been fortunate enough to avoid a few pitfalls 
which should be noted in passing and we have undoubtedly failed to 
realize many opportunities for greater service than has been given. It 
is the present intention to consider an ideal bureau under the auspices of 
a political party of ordinary incoherence. 

A political party of today is not an institution of pure philanthropy. 
It exists partly to serve the state and partly to serve its members. The 
fervor of its devotion to the public service is sometimes directly pro- 
portioned to its remoteness from public office. 

For those politicians whose sole interest in a party is in its job-broker- 
age business the legislative bureau can have little meaning. For them 
only shyster service could be rendered, which were better left undone. 
On the other hand those whose sole interest is in the advancement of 
particular theories of reform may incline to separate the bureau too wide- 
ly from partisan activity, whereby its support from the party treasury 
becomes a matter of questionable propriety. It must be remembered 
that party funds are usually contributed in aid of definite political action 
rather than for the general uplifting of mankind. 

Between the two extremes of unfair partisanship and equally unfair 
non-partisanship the legislative reference bureau must find, not a ground 
of compromise but a field of honorable service. 
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There are three intentions which may be assumed at the outset for a 
party bureau: (1) to aid in preparing the legislation proposed in the 
party platform; (2) to promote education of party voters to the needs 
underlying the declared remedies, thereby solidifying party support of 
partisan legislative proposals; (3) to assist in the intelligent choice of 
measures to press and of methods of propaganda. This may eventually 
result in the determination of party programs on other grounds than 
mere expediency; or, let us say, in the cultivation of a higher expediency, 
aiming at party service for a decade rather than party power for a 
briefer period. 

Assuming these intentions the first inquiry is: How shall the bureau be 
organized? Considering the scarcity of comparative material the pres- 
ent answer will deal largely with the method of organization of the 
Progressive bureau. 

The first step in organization, and one of essential wisdom, was the 
creation by the national committee of a legislative reference committee, 
to exercise complete and sole direction of the work. The members of this 
committee were chosen with the definite intention of distinguishing this 
activity from that of political organization and included: William Draper 
Lewis, chairman, Jane Addams, Henry F. Cochems, James R. Garfield, 
Francis J. Heney, George W. Kirchwey, Ben B. Lindsey, Charles E. 
Merriam, Gifford Pinchot, Herbert Knox Smith and Walter E. Weyl. 
It will be observed that the members of this committee, while including 
present and former public officials are consistently persons more notable 
for their interest in political principles than for their anxiety for public 
office. The present director of the bureau was not selected until after 
April 1 and his assistant in charge of library work not until June 1, so that 
the bureau has only been a bureau for about six months. Prior to that 
time it was largely a promise which is still far from realization. 

An understanding of the details of administration can perhaps be 
aided by comparison with the essentials for a state bureau as summa- 
rized by Dr. Charles McCarthy in a pamphlet concerning the Wisconsin 
legislative reference department. 

1. The selected library. Here a new principle of selection is necessary. 
For purposes of comparative study doubtless a library of general legisla- 
tive reference material would be desirable. But in order that the ma- 
terial may bear that intimate relation to immediate needs which should 
characterize all the activities of the bureau, more material and fewer 
subject heads are advisable. The national party platform will form a 
basis for starting the work. When to this are added as rapidly as 
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possible separate state platform topics and closely allied subjects the 
collecting force of the bureau will not be embarrassed by leisure hours. 
Anyone familiar with this work will understand how readily it may be 
expanded beyond reasonable financial limits in filing expense. Elim- 
ination is almost as important a consideration as acquisition. 

2. A trained librarian is needed and particularly one “with a liberal 
education, who is original, not stiff, who can meet an emergency, and who 
is tactful as well.” ‘Fortunately it was possible to obtain from the Wis- 
consin library the apparent original of this description, as assistant to the 
d‘rector of the Progressive bureau. 

8. The material must be accessible. In addition to this requirement 
material in a party bureau which is much in demand must be mimeo- 
graphed or printed so as to be available in considerable quantities for 
distribution. 

4. Indexing and collection of bills. This is peculiarly difficult on ac- 
count of the simultaneous sessions of so many legislatures—thirty- 
eight having been in session during the past year. To obtain prompt 
and useful responses to requests it is necessary to establish reliable 
correspondents in each state; either legislators or party officials who will 
send most of the material without request and will answer inquiries with 
reasonable speed. The establishment of these connections requires 
patient invocation of vast silences, shameless imposition upon the con- 
scientious few and an abiding faith in the power of the written appeal to 
compel gratuitous labor. 

5. Compilation of records of votes, vetoes, messages, platforms and like 
material is as important as the collection of bills and attended with even 
greater difficulties. 

6. Digests of laws, cases and opinions, within the subject limitations 
are of course essential. 

7. The prime necessity of a state bureau that it be entirely non-political 
and non-partisan, seems at first the reverse of the party bureau require- 
ment. A political bureau must be partisan to the same honorable degree 
that lawyers are supposed to be, within the limits of professional ethics. 
Nevertheless some qualification of partisanship is necessary. When 
there are diverse elements in the party as there are in every party today 
and widely differing theories as to both legislation desired and its form, 
the bureau may strive to be entirely non-factional as to individuals but 
it can not be either a blind advocate of all party measures or flaccidly 
non-partisan as to the principles involved, if it is to earn any respect for 
its work. 
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The “strictly non-partisan” theory might look well in a prospectus 
but experimentation, though admittedly brief, indicates difficulty in 
operation and most doubtful efficiency. Requests for assistance in 
drafting bills, for advice concerning pending legislation, or for arguments 
upon platform topics require that the answer shall at least express, 
even though it fail to carry, conviction. When the complicated and high- 
| ly technical problem of currency was before Congress and aid was 

requested by the Progressive members, of what value would a text-book 
of general information have been? There were plenty of these already 
available. But valuable assistance could be and was rendered by ob- 
taining the services of a recognized authority who had no ax to grind. 
Three reports were furnished as the bill progressed giving simple, clear 
expression to the views of a disinterested expert. These were available 
for the congressmen to test in the light of the debates, and to supply 
in the end compact reasons for either a favorable or a negative vote, 
according to approval or disbelief in the arguments. 

Twelve bills have been introduced in congress as the result of the joint 
efforts of the bureau (including the committee in charge in this designa- 
tion) and the Progressive members of congress. These represent the 
party effort to fulfill platform pledges on various subjects including child 
labor, constitutional amendment and corporation control. It would not 
have been possible to give effective aid to the work without the assump- 
tion by the bureau of a partisanship for the principles involved and for 
the administrative machinery created in these bills. This position of 
course does not imply any final judgment in the bureau except that exer- 
cised by a lawyer in advising his clients. The client makes the ultimate 
decision but if the counselor were not entitled to his opinions there 
would be little value in his services. 

8. The qualifications of the director of the work are enumerated. Accord- 
ing to Dr. McCarthy he “should be trained in economics, political science 
and social science in general, and should have also a good knowledge of 
constitutional law. He should, above all, have tact and knowledge of 
human nature.” In the present instance the committee selected a 
lawyer who had given special attention to constitutional law but who had 
a more intimate acquaintance with economy than with economics, with 
politics than with political science and with social sentiment than with 
social science. The committee may have assumed tact and a knowl- 
edge of human nature on the ground that he had practiced law for 
nine years with ever increasing belief in the need for the recall of judges 
and for the recall of judicial decisions, and yet had never been fined for 
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contempt of court. A few months experience in this work has con- 
vinced the unwary victim of this choice that in addition to the qualifica- 
tions detailed, the ideal director of the legislative reference bureau of a 
political party should also have a spirit akin to that of the football 
marvel who with superhuman agility and exalted idealism carries the 
inflated pigskin through a broken field of struggling individualists to a 
common goal. 

9. The need for a trained draftsman. Even if a draftsman can be 
afforded in addition to the director, librarian and necessary clerical 
assistants, there is a distinct question as to whether it is not better to 
employ special workers as occasions demand. In this way paid experts 
of peculiar value in certain forms of legislation can be engaged at times, 
while in many instances volunteer assistance of equal value can be 
utilized. The party is also thus relieved of the necessity of carrying 
another salaried worker during the periods when little drafting is needed. 

10. The methods of work in a state bureau must be distinctly altered 
to serve the needs of a political party. It is equally necessary to adver- 
tise the work, to keep in close touch with legislators, to find correspond- 
ents in other States, to prepare indices, to have persons constantly past- 
ing clippings and attending to the mechanical details of a considerable 
correspondence. There are also the large divisions of the “ compara- 
tive,”’ the “critical”? and the “constructive.’’ But one factor which 
does not enter into state bureau work is all pervading in a party bureau: 
the dominant need for propaganda labors. Every energy in a political 
party must be bent to the end of increasing both its size and solidarity. 

Here we enter upon a field of work for a party bureau that differen- 
tiates it most markedly from state and municipal bureaus. Not only 
is the bureau constantly required to act as advocate and counselor both 
as to measures, and as to practical methods of political action but it is 
also called upon to participate actively in popular education. As 
appropriate occasions arise the bureau should be prepared to issue 
bulletins, newspaper statements, popular expositions of legislative pro- 
posals, pamphlets and leaflets for general distribution. In a word the 
bureau should provide an authoritative source for all forms of political 
publicity that concerns matters of legislation. The more a party en- 
deavors to represent demands for constructive reforms the more impor- 
tant becomes the work of a legislative reference bureau and the more 
surely it tends to become a center of party publicity. 

It is certainly significant of a changing attitude toward politics that 
the need for such a bureau has been recognized in the two younger 
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national parties. Although the Socialist party’s information bureau is 
. so modeled as to make comparison difficult it is an undertaking based 
upon a similar theory of the machinery necessary to a party presenting 
. a definite and vital program for expanding governmental purposes. 
The dominating force of strong individuals is inevitable but the subor- 
dination of the individual will to the judgment of the many requires the 
organization of groups of trained counselors actively engaged in party 
work both during and between campaigns. The establishment of a na- 
| tional legislative bureau and codperating state organizations is a logical 
means to bring about ultimate control of principles in party counsels. 
In this way the tendency of the so-called “two party’ system to produce 
only a party of administration and one of opposition may be combated. 
This is one method whereby it is possible to continually renew the party 
vitality by drawing upon the courage of militant idealists and the coun- 
sels of disinterested thinkers. 

The charge of office-seeking is one to which most professional politi- 
cians must plead guilty and yet there is far more of desire to give public 
service in most office-holders of importance than is commonly credited 
to them. One finds in so many legislators a genuine interest in good leg- 
islation and an almost pathetic eagerness to make a good record. Any- 
one who has worked with state assemblymen or with members of Con- 
gress must have been impressed with the earnest struggle which many 
are making to fulfill their often conflicting obligations to their party, 
their constituents, their convictions, their government and their private 
interests. The partisan, the constituent, the reformer, the administrator 
and the dependent relative each feels that his should be the dominating 
demand. Devoted public service requires always the sacrifice of some, 
and, at times, of all. 

If the legislative bureau of a party is operated on a human basis it will 
consider all these factors and seek to aid the legislator in the mechanical 
difficulties of his work while at the same time helping to clarify the issues 
involved in the complicated problems presented to him. In this way at 
least progress may be made toward clear cut decisions as to support or 
opposition. If from a muddle of confused and conflicting points of view 
can be sorted out arguments pro and con, choices between theories of 
improvement, opportunities to vote for or against the public interest, an 
advance will be made toward better government. 

Legislative reference work established by the State has proved that 
this assistance can be rendered in a positive but non-combative way. 
Legislative reference work in political parties may be able to give mili- 
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tant service to the same end if our political ethics have progressed to the 
point where the value of such aid is understood. That is the present 
problem for those interested in the work. The need is there and the 
remedy has been proved. Are the rank and file of a political organiza- 
tion sufficiently far-sighted to recognize the need and to utilize the 
remedy? Are they sufficiently impressed to withdraw funds which would 
otherwise go into direct artificial organization and publicity work, and 
to devote them to this indirect, but far more permanent work, of nat- 
ural organization and publicity, that is, the building up of an organi- 
zation on principles instead of on oratory, and the obtaining of publicity 
for good works instead of for promises? 

The problem of financial support follows naturally upon this question. 
Before discussing this delicate matter it should be stated emphatically 
that it is not necessary to fall into a mistake prior to considering it, and 
that possible blunders happily avoided are as important to this discussion 
as unhappy experiences. It may be necessary to begin a great many 
good undertakings, upon a wrong basis. A man with a priceless idea 
may starve in obtaining its acceptance. He may be forced to receive 
charity. He may find it necessary to interest selfish capital and agree 
to divide the proceeds of extortion in order to induce the public to recog- 
nize its‘ own interest. With the same justification of necessity public 
service is often given by private organizations until the public is con- 
vinced of its value. 

Legislative reference work for a political party should be financed by 
appropriations from a party treasury filled by small contributors not only 
because it is for the benefit of all but also in order that it shall be above 
suspicion. The force of the lobbyist, or of the lawyer in court, is half 
wasted because he carries with him the stamp of a partisanship based on 
eash. It is difficult to judge whether the aid of special contributions is 
or is not a necessity in establishing a party bureau, but this much is 
certain: if special financial aid is necessary it should only be accepted 
in such a manner as to give no right of direction over the work and 
it should be eliminated as speedily as possible. 

In truth a more serious charge of bad faith might be brought against a 
bureau which, for example, utilized money contributed by child labor 
exploiters in campaigning against child labor, than against a candidate 
who pursued the same course of conduct. It seems, therefore, necessary 
in this consideration to emphasize that if a party legislative reference 
bureau is to organize those most fit to give high-minded and disin- 
terested service to the party, its financial support must come from the 
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rank and file, in the same manner in which a state bureau finds its support 
and obligation in the public taxes. 

Such a bureau will be able to enlist the invaluable aid and codperation 
of men and women of exceptional learning and authority. These price- 
less contributions of time and energy will enlarge the possibilities of the 
work indefinitely, and provide a reservoir of constantly increasing capac- 
ity in which may be stored up the supply of talent so urgently needed and 
so painfully collected during active campaigns. 

Outside of its immediate practical uses there is a part in more distant 
changes which may be played by legislative reference bureaus for polit- 
ical parties. There is in the work that combination of law and politics 
and social science which is rapidly creating a new profession, which might 
be termed that of social counselor. It may be regarded as one of the 
large divisions into which the profession of law is separating. 

Voices are heard on all sides proclaiming the passing of the old fash- 
ioned lawyer. He leaves the stage arm in arm with the family physician. 
Sentimentalists deplore the loss of noble models of conduct and icono- 
clasts dispute over which shall be adjudged the greater humbug. But 
the gradual elimination of a once powerful class is fairly obvious. The 
corporation lawyer is more of a business man than a lawyer. There are 
lawyers engaged in real estate business whose legal knowledge is special- 
ized and usually far from profound. The bank attorney is more than 
half banker. The lawyer politicians who dominate our legislatures and 
fill a large part of our executive offices are politicians with legal educa- 
tions. These men are not lawyers—let it be said to their credit—they 
are engaged in useful occupations. 

A nation is striving by law to get rid of its lawyers. Trust companies, 
title guarantee companies, liability insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
boards of mediation—each of these marks the necessity found to reduce 
the lawyer to a clerk or to eliminate him altogether. He has puttered 
around in modern society, tinkering at justice with his thousand and one 
little remodeled eighteenth century tools, striving to conceal his inca- 
pacity with all the worn out tricks of the trade. Slowly and steadily the 
profession of promising justice without knowing what justice is or where 
to obtain it, is becoming unprofitable. The successful lawyer nowadays 
is one who engages in other business than mere law. 

If the successful lawyer is to be a business man and the practice of law 
as a profession with ideals and a scientific interest is to be confined to fledg- 
lings and stubborn old reactionaries, who are to conserve and carry 
onward legal ideals? There are many answers. Prof. Roscoe Pound of 
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Harvard holds that the teacher of law ‘should be a student of sociology, 
economics and politics as well,”’ from which it follows that the graduate 
of a law school should bethe same. Prof.Simon N. Patten of Pennsylvania 
has written recently and prophetically of The New Jurisprudence, which 
we may assume is about to arrive. It has certainly been a long time on 
the way. It seems at least true that the sooner a definite reshaping of 
the legal profession begins the sooner will politics and the administration 
of justice show signs of notable improvement. Yet the present day 
education of lawyers for the professional labors which should be theirs— 
education to qualify them to be social counselors—is sadly lacking. The 
crass ignorance of the average member of the bar concerning the social 
legislation which is being forced upon him is truly amazing. Those 
laws which should be the product of an enlightened bar are gradually 
being enacted over the solemn protests and warnings of the profession 
that should have fathered them. 

During the transition period between the almost purely parasite law- 
yer of today and the social counselor of tomorrow legislative reference 
bureaus may serve as post graduate schools in which young lawyers may 
be brought in touch with the needs of their generation in the way of 
jurisprudence. If every political party would develop a national bureau 
and gradually add auxiliary state bureaus there might be within a few 
years a sufficient number of these post graduate courses available to 
make a distinct impression on the bar of the next generation. It might 
be that there would be organized associations of counselors for other 
purposes than the delivery of profoundly nonsensical addresses and the 
preparation of scientifically unscientific reports. There might be 
created in each community groups of earnest young men devoted to 
the idea of helping the law to keep pace with the giant strides of social 
and industrial needs. 

All this may appear to be the veriest day-dreaming, yet if there is any 
future to such work as this under discussion it is a large future. We 
are not considering a mere mechanism. We are considering a germi- 
nating idea. Here is a possible means of bringing together a thousand 
and one strands of experience in modern existence in such a way that 
when the law-maker attempts to weave them into a community garment 
he may work out a pattern of justice. 

The weaving of government is being very crudely done. We are 
seeking new methods and thoughtful speculations are not unimportant. 
Perhaps in even as inconspicuous a field as legislative reference may be 
found a clue to the new justice which as a nation we hope to evolve 
after we have been once again set free from the wisdom of our sires. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. Charles McCarthy in discussing the legislative reference depart- 
ment, said: 


This is but a movement for building up of statute law. It will not be 
a cure-all. Statute law will not be built up unless we have some admin- 
istration to carry out the will of the people as expressed in the statute. 
We never can have this administration unless we have trained men as 
administrators. We can not leave it to the common law lawyers and 
to the corrupt politicians to draft our laws. We will never have good 
law-making until we have had a chance in the building up of admin- 
istration. Therefore, I think that the training of administrators should 
go hand in hand with any new movement to better the statute law. 
This means that our teachers in political science and economics must 
be trained in practical affairs and must take part in practical affairs. 
If they do not they will be unable to make practical administrators 
out of their pupils. If our political scientists and economists simply 
teach out of books in the future sooner or later we will ask them some 
pertinent questions as to their value as teachers. 

The legislative reference department, after all, is merely an instru- 
ment to carry out the work begun by Bentham. As civilization ad- 
vances and education of our people advances there is no reason why we 
could not make statute law in a more scientific manner. In the past 
when legislators tried to write the statute law, the courts had to be 
called in to enlarge and modify the statutes and to make them elastic. 
Then judges were the experts. The time has come now when we ought to 
minimize the work of these experts and we ought to add the experts to 
help in forming the popular will into statute and so make the written law 
the dominant law of the future. The way to codify law is not to codify 
it after democracy has passed upon it, as Bentham would have us do, 
but to codify it while it is being made; that is, to draft it scientifically, 
and as I said, that does not finish it, for a law is of little use unless it is 


carried out scientifically. To be carried out scientifically we must have 
our expert administrator. 


Mr. John A. Lapp, of the Indiana bureau of legislative information, 
said: 


The ground has been pretty well covered this afternoon and there 
remains little to say except to emphasize a few main thoughts brought 
out by previous speakers. 

The question has been raised whether the legislative reference bureau 
should do bill drafting and what should be the relation between the 
reference and bill drafting work. 

The first question I would answer emphatically that the legislative 
reference bureau must do bill drafting if its work is to be effective. 
The rich stores of information gathered in the bureau can be brought 
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into use in no other way and if the legislative reference bureau has one 
function more important than another it is to bring the accumulated 
information into action. 

With respect to the second question I am convinced that the best 
organization is to have the whole under one director. The work will in 
that way be coédrdinated with the greatest effectiveness. The drafting 
and reference should be intimately related so that the latter may have 
the material for the former and the former be able to use more effec- 
tively the work of the latter. In fact I believe that there should be 
an interchange, the draftsman doing reference work at times and the 
reference people taking some hand at drafting. The point of view of 
each will by that means be kept broader than otherwise. I count it a 
serious objection to the bill now pending in congress, that the drafting 
and reference work are entirely separate, the first under a separate 
director and the latter in the library of congress. It is presuming too 
much to expect the two separate bodies will work in harmony on matters 
where the most intimate relations are required. 

A third question has been dwelt upon at this meeting, namely, what 
should be the experience and training of the draftsman? It is one 
of the strangest delusions of the time that the lawyer is the ideal drafts- 
man. Because the work deals with the statute book does not mean 
that the lawyer has any more knowledge of the subject matter than 
the average layman. How much more, for instance, does the average 
lawyer know about the school law or the highway law, drainage, public 
health, charities and correction or administration? Scarcely any 
question comes up in these fields where the lawyer’s practice gives him 
intimate knowledge. He may have the advantage over the layman in 
knowing where to find the law but that is about all. Drafting is, in 
a large way, a problem in English, a problem of expression in such terms 
that people can understand and so clear that people, lawyers and courts 
may not pretend to misunderstand. 

Moreover, the draftsman must have the forward look. He must 
show what can be done, not what cannot be done. And since so many 
of the problems of legislation are economic and social, it is necessary 
that he be well grounded in those sciences. It is better to take an 
economist and give him enough law to make him a draftsman instead of 
running the risk of superimposing an economic training upon the 
lawyer’s groundwork. 

The best combination, to my mind, is to have a man trained in 
economics and political science to do the drafting and a lawyer to 
criticise the work. The particular function of each comes thus into 
play. 


Mr. McCarruy: Will you please tell about the public affairs infor- 
mation service which you have organized? 


Mr. Lapp: The public affairs information service is the outcome 
of a conference of legislative reference bureaus regarding plans of co- 
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operation so that the material available in the country for our work 
might be known and so that each could profit by the work of all. The 
service has been under way since September Ist with headquarters at the 
Indiana bureau of legislative information. Each institution pays $25 
for the service which is merely sufficient to do the clerical work, the 
Indiana bureau assuming the burden of directing the work for the first 
year. Each bureau furnishes notes and items of publications, investiga- 
tions or researches and of their own work. These items are collected 
and issued in mimeographical bulletins to the codperators. Any of the 
typewritten material listed may be obtained from headquarters at cost. 
Over forty institutions including legislative reference, municipal refer- 
ence, college and city libraries have joined in the plan. Twenty of these 
bulletins have been issued up to this time. 


Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, spoke briefly of a referendum vote recently taken 
by that organization upon the proposal that the Association should 
urge congress to establish a legislative reference bureau. Mr. Good- 
win described the method by which this referendum was taken, and said 
that an overwhelming majority of the local boards and chambers of 
commerce had favored the establishment of such a bureau. 
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NEW PROPORTIONS IN POLITICAL INSTRUCTION 


BY EDGAR DAWSON 
Normal College, New Yerk, N. Y. 


We have before us the college course in government for undergrad- 
uates, the great majority of whom are going into business or the learned 
professions, and will have no other opportunity to get, through sys- 
tematic study, the right attitude toward the State. Our problem is a 
severely practical one. We are seeking results in the form of good citi- 
zenship; and good citizenship is mainly a matter of the heart rather than 
of the head. It is far more a matter of impulse than of knowledge. 
Given a body of honest, patriotic, sober citizens and the rest will take 
care of itself. Switzerland is said to have self-government, yet few of 
its citizens have had a course in college which deals with government. 

The direct question before us is, what changes shall be made in the 
course in order that it will be better adapted to the results we seek? 
I shall ask only for a slight change in emphasis. No doubt just the sort 
of course I shall propose is now given by many of us. If that is the case, 
bear with me patiently; for without doubt in many instances a very 
different sort of path is followed, a path which leads through dust and 
ashes, to discouragement or indifference. Our Association should lend 
all its great influence to providing such a course for every undergraduate 
as will make it more probable that self-government will survive among 
us—or should one say, will arise among us? What liberty we have is 
threatened, not by the hereditary despot, but by a force that is far worse; 
the mob led by the demagogue, ignorance led by greed. Our only 
champion against this foe of our institutions is a body of enlightened 
and patriotic leaders, followed by a body of citizens with a reasonably 
accurate view of what is possible of accomplishment through govern- 
mental interference or support. 

Our material is a group of young persons about to take up the duties 
of citizens along with the duty of making a living, devoting about 99 per 
cent of their energies to the latter. They propose to devote to our work 
in college about three hours a week for a college year. We propose, as 
Mr. Bryce says, to sow the seeds of idealism, to plant the germs of 
civisme before the boy becomes too much occupied with business or pleas- 
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ure to receive them.! Our object is not to make political scientists, or 
expert administrators, or able statesmen. Our purpose is to get the boy’s 
heart right; to give him the right impulse; to establish a disposition to 
be a good citizen. Without this impulse, he may know all the political 
science in all the books, and yet as a consequence be only a more expert 
demagogue. As Mr. Bryce goes on to say, we wish to give him such 
knowledge of his institutions as to make him interested in them and 
disposed to love them. We must make him feel the community about 
him; disposed to live under its laws; willing to support the officers of these 
laws. 

With this material and this purpose; what changes should we make 
in the course? I wish to recommend three: (1) that we give much 
less attention to the federal government as compared with the state 
and local government; (2) that we give much more attention to the 
functions of the State as compared with its machinery; (3) that we 
brighten the work somewhat with some comparisons with the practice 
in foreign countries. 

My first proposition is that we give to state and local government in 
our teaching far more emphasis than we do, four or five times as much 
emphasis. This is desirable not only because the State now does most 
of the things in which we are most vitally interested, but because the 
state and local governments should continue todothem. There is dan- 
ger of these continuing to be badly attended to; and finally of being 
given over to the federal government which will not attend to them any 
better and local self-government will have become atrophied. 

Mr. J. A. Tawney says, 


If this tendency is not checked and the States continue to surrender 
the exercise of their reserved powers, or fail to exercise them in har- 
mony with the interests of their sister States, then the federal govern- 
ment, as a dernier ressort, may be compelled to assume practical con- 
trol over the States and the affairs of their people.? 


One should not argue against the federal government having ample 
powers. There is no reason why powers should not overlap in many 
fields. 

There is no reason why both State and nation should not legislate 
against adulterated foods or cloths, the nation limiting its activities 
to interstate commerce. As Mr. Root says, however, 


' Educational Review, iv, 171. 
* Reinsch, Readings on American Federal Government, p. 776. 
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There is but one way in which the States of the Union can maintain 
their power and authority under the conditions which are now before 
us, and that way is by an awakening on the part of the States to a 
realization of their own duties to the country at large.* 


No one here will deny that it is important for local self-government to 
be preserved in this country. 


The sphere of state legislation is so comprehensive, and yet so much a 
matter of commonplace interest and information, that it has been 
largely ignored by the teacher and text-book writer in favor of the more 
spectacular and sensational in federal affairs. 


Mr. Bryce in his American Commonwealth‘ has described this sphere 
as follows: 


These rights practically cover nearly all the ordinary relations of 
citizens to one another and to their government, nearly all of the ques- 
tions which have been most agitated in England and France of recent 
years. An American may, through a long life, never be reminded of the 
federal government, except when he votes at presidential and con- 
gressional elections, buys a package of tobacco bearing the government 
stamp, lodges a complaint against the post office, and opens his trunk 
for a custom-house officer on the pier at New York when he returns 
from a tour in Europe, etc. 


Professor Beard® seems to think this is too strong a statement of the 
importance of the state government to the individual. He thinks 


The federal government is not so far away from the life of the citi- 
zens as it once was, and as the economic organization of labor and capi- 
tal increases the extent and strength of its ramifications throughout the 
social body, the federal government will inevitably come nearer and 
nearer to the private citizen. . . . . Nevertheless the functions 
of the State will also increase in importance, and the State as a guardian 


of the fundamental and private interests should grow in the esteem 
of the citizen. 


President Wilson has said 


All the civil and religious rights of our citizens depend upon state 
legislation: the education of the people is in the care of the States; 
with them rests the regulation of the suffrage; they prescribe the rules 
of marriage, and the legal relations of husband and wife, of parent and 
child; they determine the powers of masters over servants and the whole 


* Reinsch, Readings on American Federal Government, p. 735. 
41912, vol. i, pp. 425-426. 
* American Government and Politics, pp. 442-443. 
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law of principal and agent, which is so vital a matter in all business 
transactions; they regulate partnership, debt and credit, and insurance; 
they constitute all corporations, both private and municipal, except 
such as specially fulfil the financial or other special functions of the 
federal government; they control the possession, distribution, and 
use of property, the exercise of trades, and all contract relations; 
and they formulate and administer all criminal law, except only that 
which concerns crimes committed against the United States, on the high 
seas, or against the law of nations. Space would fail in which to enu- 
merate the particular items of this vast range of powers; to detail its parts 
would be to catalogue all social and business relationships, to set forth 
all the foundations of law and order.® 


And (insec. 1095) he shows that of the dozen political issues of England 
in the last hundred years, all but two would here be matters of state 
legislation; and one of these, slavery, was given to the Federal Govern- 
ment only by recent constitutional amendment under stress of the excite- 
ment of war. 

Professor Reinsch says, 


All indiscriminate decrying of state government is harmful because 
it is likely to disgust the citizen with the organization of state govern- 
ment and send him to the central, federal government for help. The 
legislation of the State is actually of far greater importance to the 
citizen than that originated in congress. The general law under which 
we live is entirely under the control of the state legislatures. Such 
momentous matters as the relation between labor and its employers, 
the law of the family and of property in all its ramifications, the law 
of personal injuries and of crimes, are all within the state legislative 
field. Moreover, the last decade has brought a remarkable develop- 
ment in the administrative functions of our commonwealths, far be- 
yond anything that could have been foreseen during the earlier era of 
our history. 

Yet unhappily it is true that state legislatures have attracted public 
attention and caused public discussion not so much on account of the 
importance of their functions, or the greatness of the interests with 
which they deal, as on account of the bottomless corruption which has 
disgraced so many of them. Their evil fame has almost outweighted in 
the public mind the general usefulness of these institutions throughout 
the country. It is indeed time that a different attitude should be as- 
sumed toward these bodies, and that more intelligent and discriminating 
attention should be given to the efforts of their members. It has al- 
most become fashionable to talk of state legislatures as bodies in which 
men of ability and respectable character are in a disappearing minority, 
and yet even the most superficial acquaintance with actual legislatures 


6 The State, sec. 1094. 
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will immediately reveal the fact that they are fairly representative of 
the American people, and that there is in them a great deal of honest 
effort to grapple with the difficult problems of legislation, misguided 
though this effort may be at times for lack of authentic information, and 
thwarted by certain vicious arrangements in our political system.’ 


It is nothing new for one to ask that much more attention be given 
to state and local government. The proposition has been frequently 
repeated during the last decade. In 1903 Mr. J. B. Davis said of the 
course in Detroit Central High School covering local, state and national 
government, 


Nearly one-half of the time is given to local institutions and about 
one-quarter of the entire course to municipal government. The reason 
for this is that we believe we are preparing the young not to be gov- 
ernors or presidents, but to be citizens.® 


It cannot be maintained that we are giving to state government 
anything like the attention in our teaching that its relative importance 
to the citizen justifies. But let us avoid the possibility of seeming to 
set up a straw man to tilt at. The following figures were collected from 
a number of school and college textbooks, all in fairly general use: 

B. A. Hinsdale’s book, reprinted in 1912, and therefore still sold 
and used, gives to the federal government 251 pages and to the State 
only 53; to congress he gives 91 pages and to the state legislature 5; to 
the federal executive 43 and to the state 3; to local government 11 pages 
in all.. This book of course represents the oldest school. 

Mr. Bryce in the American Commonwealth gives to the federal govern- 
ment 396 pages; and to state, local and municipal government 256; to 


congress 120, and the state legislature 17: national executive 59, and 
state 7. But he says: 


I call it [state government] a field: it is rather a primeval forest, 
where the vegetation is rank, and through which scarcely a trail has 
been cut . . . . in the meantime, the difficulties I have stated 
[lack of pathfinding investigation] must be my excuse for treating this ° 
branch of my subject with a brevity out of all proportion to its real 
importance.’ 


S. E. Forman, 1910, gives congress 15 pages and the state legislature 
8; federal executive 15, state 7; federal judiciary 15, and state 7. 


7 American Legislatures and Legislative Methods, pp. 127-129. 
8 Conference for Good City Government, Proceedings, p. 233. 
® Pp. 412-413. 
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James and Sanford, 1901, give to local government (town, county, 
city and state) 110 pages, federal 246; to state government 17 pages; 
federal executive alone 55; organization of congress alone 43; town and 
county government 7 pages. 

J. W. Garner’s interesting little book Government in the United States 
treats state legislation in 18 pages, congress in 43; state executive in 18, 
federal in 79; state judiciary in 16, federal in 16: municipal, county, 
town, 52. 

R. L. Ashley, 1910, gives to the national government 184 pages, state 
130; national legislature 25, state 9; national executive 25, state 6; 
town, county, city, 25. 

Even as good and progressive a book as W. B. Guitteau’s for high 
schools, gives to the elements of politics, origin, structure and functions 
of rural local government, and municipal government, both organiza- 
tion and activities, only 73 pages out of 470. To state legislation only 
11 as against 37 to federal legislation, and to federal, executive and ad- 
ministrative departments well into twice as much as to state. 

C. A. Beard, 1910, whose book is best proportioned, gives to the 
federal government 327 pages, state 347; congress 63, its organization 
22, its powers 14, and procedure 27 in separate chapters; state legislation 
31, in one chapter; federal executive 65, election of President 21, his 
powers 28; administration 16, besides many chapters on department 
work; state executive 28 in one chapter. 

P. S. Reinsch, in his two books of Readings, gives to the federal gov- 
ernment 845 pages and to state 464, both being recent books. 

The college board’s examinations are indicative of and influence the 
school courses. Out of 31 questions, given in 1901-1913, at least 25 
are on the federal government and yet there is no valid objection to 
properly framed questions on state or municipal government. 

The New England Syllabus of 1910 gives to local government 24 
pages; municipal 36; state 40; federal 40. 

Is it not safe to say we have been giving twice as much time to our 
federal government as to the remainder of our organization? If so, is 
that proportion justified? The New England Syllabus, speaking for 
the high school, but applicable also to the college, says: 


Not only should the study of our federal government come last in the 
high school civics course, but the time devoted to this part of the sub- 
ject should not be more than about one-fourth of the time allotted to 
the whole. Commercial reasons, no doubt, have brought the undue 
space and emphasis given in the majority of civics text-books to the 
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treatment of the federal government. Most of our text-books are made 
to sell in all the States of the Union. Since state governments vary so 
widely that comparatively few statements—and these but general 
commonplaces—can be made regarding them, no adequate or concrete 
treatment of state government could be given in these books. 

Since local governments in the different parts of the Union vary still 
more widely than state governments, local government has received 
still less adequate and satisfactory treatment than state government 
has. Hence text-book makers and publishers have relied largely upon 
a treatment of the federal government to make text-books which should 
be salable in all States. Such books give to the young citizen a false 


perspective of the field of government and a distorted view of his rela- 
tion to it.'° 


My first point has been easy of elucidation, my second is, that we 
should give to the functions of government more attention than we have 
given. This change is ancillary to the first. State government cannot be 
properly provided for in school and college text-books unless we transfer 
the emphasis to functions. But if we are disposed to follow the recom- 
mendation and if it can be followed, one of the greatest bugbears to 
teaching state and local government will disappear. We are told not 
to teach New York government in college because many of the students 
are not from New York, and they would like to know about a govern- 
ment under which they are to live. Now then if we turn from the ma- 
chinery of government—the tools government uses; to the functions 
of government, to the things the citizen expects the government to 
do; these latter are about the same all over this country and all over 
the world. All governments have to solve the same elementary prob- 
lems. The study of the machinery is merely the observation of the 
great political experimental station called the world, and an attempt to 
generalize on these observations as to what is the best solution of these 
problems. 

But I would not be misunderstood. I do not argue for a course in 
theories, or abstract science, or anything of the sort. No teacher of 
government should listen to a single opinion from any pupil as to what 
is good or bad about government without knowing that the pupil has a 
fact behind that opinion. It may not be necessary to ask for it every time 
if the teacher knows the pupil; but it should be asked for whenever there 
is any doubt about its existence. If a student says he believes in the 
initiative; ask him what variety of it; when he-names the variety ask 
him what reasons he has for believing in it. Where has he known of 


Pp. 18-19. 
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laws being initiated in this way successfully? If he says Switzerland, 
ask him if he is sure about his facts, and give a contradictory one if 
possible. Make him see that mere opinion about government is nearly 
worthless, and often leads to demagogy and other abuses. Don’t dis- 
courage him, but lead him gently to see that there are but few useful facts 
about government; that we have reached but few useful conclusions. 
All the rest is hope and experiment. But all these great problems face 
us and must be solved and he must help to solve them. 

I do not expect every good teacher to agree with my third suggestion; 
namely, that some comparative government be attempted in the under- 
graduate course. The New England Syllabus, p. 25, quotes John Fiske 
as saying, ‘It is impossible thoroughly to grasp the meaning of any group 
of facts, until you have duly compared them with allied groups of facts.” 
When we come to the study of constitutions, for example, what the 
average citizen needs to have is a conception of the function of a consti- 
tution. What are our written constitutions for, anyway? England is 
a well governed state, and places no such check upon her organs of 
government. It is true that the lords have long acted as a restraining 
force in England, but now that the lords are disappearing, what is going 
to replace them? A one-chambered legislature without check of any 
sort? If so, why may we not have the same? To understand this 
problem it is not necessary to memorize any large parts of the state 
constitutions; but it is necessary for the student to read several of them 
through carefully to see what kind of things they are. Every student 
of the formation of constitutions should read one of the old-fashioned 
short kind and one of the new-fangled long kind. He should also read 
a translation of the French constitution and the Prussian, if he can not 
read them in the original. Now this does not make up much reading 
in the aggregate. Then he and the teacher should discuss their dif- 
ferences in the class. It is a reasoning process and an attitude of mind 
that the student must develop. By this I do not mean an ability to 
talk without facts. 

If we come to a comparative study of the enactment of statutes, we 
are faced at once by the problem of initiation. Shall it be by interested 
parties in the “ initiative’? method; or by any old party that happens to 
go to the legislature, as is the practice in our States at present; or by 
some responsible and conspicuous person like a governor or a prime 
minister? Is it not possible to get the average college student to take 
in this proposition and read enough of modern English and French history 
to grasp it in some of its outlines? A student should be willing to read 
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one hundred and fifty or two hundred pages a week in such a course. 
If he do so, he can find ample material within that limit. As the New 
England Syllabus says (p. xxv) our object is to “stimulate intelligent 
criticism to the end that as generation after generation grow up and 
have their influence upon government, the unnecessary, the weak, and 
the bad in government may be eliminated.” So, after generations of 
effort, have we been able in New York to eliminate the party column 
ballot in favor of the Massachusetts form. It took generations, but it 
has finally come. Government is not a static thing, it is a movement. 
One must study it as he studies a stream or a glacier. It is constantly 
changing. We cannot memorize stakes, we must grasp processes. 

I have discussed these three suggestions as if we could depend upon 
having persons to teach government who know the subject and are in- 
terested in it. Unfortunately we know that such is not the case. Many 
of us would dispense with classes in government altogether until we can 
get such persons. Time spent with a good teacher of mathematics or 
Latin or physics is far more likely to promote good citizenship than time 
spent with a poor teacher of government. The person who pretends 
to try to teach others to be what he is not is a mere hypocrite with all 
the weakness and impotence that hypocrisy carries with it. The 
teacher of government must first know more about political problems 
than the other persons in his neighborhood; then we must have enough 
interest to use that knowledge with some effect in helping to lead his 
neighborhood in the right direction. The City Club of New York never 
participates in any election. It never has any part in the appointment 
of or election of any person to office. But it exerts a constant influence 
in favor of every useful political reform. It arouses no antagonisms 
because its efforts are not to compel but to enlighten. The teacher of 
government might properly follow this example. He should be recog- 
nized. as a wise guide in matters of government, just as the teacher of 
medicine would be in cases of illness, or the teacher of law in questions 
of property rights. 

This country must lead in the development of a democratic govern- 
ment, in which the majority will rule with wisdom. This can come only 
with trained leaders. The colleges must train the leaders. Are we doing 
it? Have we any very definite plans on foot by which we mean to do it? 
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METHOD AND MATERIAL IN POLITICAL INSTRUCTION 


BY J. LYNN BARNARD 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy 


It is a significant fact in the history of political instruction that the 
American Political Science Association and the National Municipal 
League should be making a simultaneous effort to investigate the con- 
tent, method, and proportion of such instruction, with a view to offer- 
ing definite and helpful suggestions to teachers of the subject. And 
that at the same time the National Educational Association, through its 
committee on social studies, unwilling to wait for further data, has begun 
to sketch out for the secondary school a program of economic and civic 
instruction combined that shall mark a radical departure from the formal 
textbook course in government. Dr. Haines will tell you of your own 
committee’s work, and Mr. Dunn of that of the Municipal League’s 
committee, for the two are now coéperating. I shall avail myself of the 
National Educational Association preliminary report! as a point of de- 
parture for this paper. 

This tentative report recommends five possible units of social science 
for the secondary school, including history, economics, and civics, each 
unit to represent three or four periods a week for a year. The history is 
to be radically changed in content, so as to help to an understanding of 
present-day political and social institutions—a problem with which the 
American Historical Association has just been wrestling in Charleston. 
The introductory unit in civics (to find its place eventually in the seventh 
and eighth years of the elementary school) is to relate the pupil to his 
political environment, to acquaint him with his privileges and duties as a 
citizen—in a word, to teach him to think civically, and to act as he 
thinks. As a further aid to good citizenship a survey of vocations is 
outlined, that shall help the boy and girl to “find themselves” indus- 
trially when the school days are ended. The advanced unit in social 
science consists of a half-year of elementary economics, followed by a half- 
year of rather serious study of governmental forces and the machinery 
through which these forces act. 


1 Bulletin No. 41, 1913, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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Those who have worked at this outline believe that it will be of value 
both to the boy and girl who go on to college and to those not so fortu- 
nate. As college instructors, in the main, the members of this Associa- 
tion are naturally most interested in the few survivors of the academic 
Marathon who finally arrive on the college campus. So it will be appro- 
priate to discuss the sort of political training these racers ought to receive 
in order to be in the best possible trim for the severer tests of college 
days. As a one-time college professor, and now a teacher in a normal 
college for men, I may perhaps be justified in claiming that my point of 
view is not altogether theoretical. 

Other things being equal, will not those students be most satisfactory 
to us who have already been brought into closest contact with their real 
social environment? Will not those students be best prepared for colle- 
giate instruction in government and politics, for college life itself, and for 
the teaching of civics or for leadership in affairs when college days are 
over, who have touched the realities of civic life in a way that was edu- 
cational because direct and genuine? The average freshman enters 
college without civic instruction or civic ideals. For the student in 
moderate circumstances this is a misfortune; for the “poor rich”’ young 
men and women it is especially unfortunate. Surrounded by those in 
the same social stratum as themselves, and without the spur of econom- 
ic necessity, they are too apt to think of college as primarily a place 
where they may make congenial and influential friendships that will be 
a source of pleasure and profit in later life. And the almost hopeless 
problem of the college is to develop in these young people social ideals 
that shall carry them out to a life of service. How much better it would 
be, for college and students alike, were the latter “caught young,” back 
in the impressionable days of the elementary and secondary school, and 
given sensible political instruction along with the languages, mathe- 
matics and science! If you believe that such instruction is worth while, 
today’s discussion of ways and means is surely most appropriate. 

Having a rare opportunity to experiment with civic instruction in the 
elementary school, through our practice school (fifth to eight grades in- 
clusive), we were determined to work out a course of instruction that 
should relate the children to their social environment and thereby train 
them for effective citizenship. Our first step has been to show the child, 
in very definite and practical ways, that the social world round about 
him is made up of various communities: the home, the school, the 
church, the shop, the city, the state, the nation; that from each of these 
communities he, as a citizen, receives unnumbered privileges and bless- 
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ings, and to each is under definite and serious obligations. This idea 
of citizenship in the large once grasped, the boy is easily carried over to 
one particular type, political citizenship. He is made to feel that the 
good citizen is one who is both able and willing to contribute his share in 
community action. 

However, we have found that the qualities of good citizenship cannot 
come from a mere accumulation of dry and more or less unrelated facts, 
nor from abstract generalizing about those facts; they must arise from a 
live, intelligent interest, which can be cultivated only by direct contact 
with community action, by enriching and capitalizing the child’s own 
social experience. Accordingly, our civic work throughout the four years 
has come to be just as alive and concrete as we know how to make it. 

During the first half of the grammar school period the child is still 
revelling in the hero-worshiping stage—the idealizing of men and things. 
Hence it is a most valuable opportunity for helping him to understand, 
and thus to idealize, community service. During the fifth year a be- 
ginning is made with the child’s common experiences within his home and 
his school, or within the immediate vicinity. The topics taken up are: 
gas, electricity, water, sewage, and the telephone; the policeman, the 
fireman, the street sweeper, the garbage collector, the ashes collector. 
A preliminary class discussion of each is followed by a trip, taken either 
by the whole class or by some of its members, and then a report to the 
class of what was seen. In the final discussion care is taken to bring out, 
by careful questioning which follows the lines of the pupils’ own observa- 
tion and experience, what the boys themselves may do or refrain from 
doing as their contribution to this community service. The sixth year 
is taken up, first, with various educational institutions, including libra- 
ries, museums, historical buildings and localities; and second, with 
public buildings, such as city hall, mint, customs house, armories and 
arsenals. The method used is similar to that employed in the preceding 
year. 

Throughout the fifth and sixth years the one end and aim is to acquaint 
the child, in a practical and interesting way, with his civic environment 
and with the reciprocal relationship existing between the community and 
the citizen. Under this sort of stimulus the boys are coming to appre- 
ciate the difference between clean streets and dirty ones, between well 
paved thoroughfares and badly paved ones—in short, between com- 
munity action which is efficient and that which is inefficient. And they 
want to help keep their city clean and healthful and beautiful. Would 
not this seem to be a fairly safe basis of good citizenship, and a reasonably 
solid foundation for later political instruction? 
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Thus far the word “government” has not been used, unless inadvert- 
ently: only the more general term “‘community.”’» But during the 
seventh and eighth years more attention can be safely given to the end 
and aim of governmental activity, and to the way in which public and 
private agencies unite to accomplish results. The seventh year is 
mainly devoted to municipal government, using Philadelphia as a basis 
of comparison with a few other cities; while the eighth year is equally 
divided between state and nation, with Pennsylvania as the basis of 
comparison. But this distinction, so artificial to the child, is constantly 
broken over in the discussion of governmental activities. 

First to be considered is how the community, be it city, state, or nation, 
helps the normal citizen in his need for protection of person and property, 
for good working and business conditions, for transportation, education, 
recreation. Then follow briefer discussions of how each political unit 
takes care of its subnormal citizens: the dependents, the defectives, and 
the delinquents. As each function is discussed, the organization of the 
government—local, state, or national—to do this work is outlined, with 
occasional reference to ordinances or laws or charters or constitutions. 
And the way in which private agencies unite with public departments or 
bureaus is explained, that the pupil may understand one of the ways in 
which government and citizen work together. Finally, how government 
gets the money to do its work is not forgotten. 

Of course, the touch must be light during these four years or the 
pupil would be weighed down with confusing detail. The object through- 
out is, not to impart the greatest possible number of facts, but to make 
the best possible citizens. Accordingly, this all-important point is 
never lost sight of: to follow the order of the child’s own interest and 
appreciation, namely, from function to structure, from the adminis- 
trative department which does things to the legislative which plans the 
things to be done and then to the judicial which interprets and helps 
enforce these plans, and only when necessary to the charter or consti- 
tution which lays down legal powers and duties. To reverse this order 
in the secondary school is to deprive civic training of fifty per cent of 
its interest and value: in the elementary school the loss is one hundred and 
five per cent, at the lowest calculation! 

Civics has long been at a disadvantage with the natural sciences 
because it did not, and supposed it could not, employ the laboratory 
method. Whatever might have been done in the past, there is no excuse 
for longer neglect in developing civic laboratories in both elementary and 
secondary schools, when the various political units—local, state, and 
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national—are publishing understandable accounts of their workings and 
are making these accounts easily accessible. Maps, charts, photo- 
graphs, lantern-slides, plans and specifications, samples of pavement or 
other building material, departmental reports, laws and ordinances, 
charters and constitutions—all these, and many more which your own 
ingenuity can supply, lie within reach of the resourceful teacher of 
civics. 

I have tried to show that political instruction—I like to call it civics, 
even if the name has been so badly misused—is not a series of cold and 
indigestible facts, unrelated to life. Civics is itself a life, a growth, 
democracy in the making! This means that it must be given adequate 
time in the school curriculum, and that it must be continuous and cumu- 
lative throughout at least the first eight years of school life. With this 
as the foundation something worth while may be accomplished in the 
high school period, for the 20 per ‘cent who are so fortunate as to reach 
the People’s College. And now a few wordsasto what may be done there, 
alike for those who will go on to more advanced instruction and for those 
who will not: for believe me, Mr. College Professor, the needs of the two 
are identical in this field of education, and no differentiation should be 
permitted. 

A splendid experiment in the newer sort of civic training, of which I 
have personal knowledge, is now being conducted in the William Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia. Unfortunately, the old-time Con- 
stitution memorizing performance is still in vogue in that city, though 
a radical revision is imminent. . So the work at the William Penn cannot 
be as advanced as it will be in the future. The brief time at the disposal 
of civics, in the senior year, is taken up mainly with a somewhat de- 
tailed study of the home city. Instead of wasting precious hours with 
abstract discussions in constitutional law, the girls are directed into a 
most valuable study of the vital problems of health, sanitation, building 
regulations, water supply, sewage and garbage disposal, street cleaning, 
lighting and paving, police and fire protection, transportation, city 
planning, education, contracts and franchises, and revenues. 

The girls were supremely indifferent, in the old days, as to exactly 
how the federal executive may act as a check upon the legislature. But 
they are taking a keen and sustained interest in this new type of political 
training, for they are at last getting answers to questions they really want 
answered. Andthisisnotall. These girls become possessed by another 
motive—the true goal of the educational process—that of wanting to 
do something about it if conditions need righting. They have learned to 
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think civically. Let me illustrate by a story I told, some time ago, in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

One of these girls, after studying housing conditions, went to cali on 
her washerwoman to see what life was like in one of the city’s worst en- 
closed courts. She was taken about the neighborhood and shown all 
the things the landlord ought to have done, but had not. ‘“‘And the 
owner of the buildings is a good church member, too!”” commented the 
girl, indignantly. How long, think you, will enclosed courts and nar- 
row alleys and bad sanitary conditions prevail, once the citizens know 
the facts and learn to interpret these facts rightly? Even good church 
members will have to get busy if they are profiting in this unregenerate 
fashion. 

Once the proper foundation is laid in the elementary school, and the 
history is socialized in the earlier years of the secondary school, the 
senior high school year of social science as outlined in the National 
Educational Association report should be well within the possibility of 
attainment. It would mean a year of elementary economic and political 
theory, practically applied to the concrete problems of the day; to the 
end, that the student should lay hold upon the one essential truth: that 
there is gradually coming into the world of human affairs, economic and 


social and political democracy—a Garden of Eden at the end of the story 
rather than at the beginning. 
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REPORT ON INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


PoRTION OF PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
PouitTicaL ScrENCE ASSOCIATION ON INSTRUCTION 
IN GOVERNMENT 


At the annual business meeting of the Association held at Buffalo in 
December, 1911, it was voted “that a committee of seven members be 
appointed to consider the methods of teaching and studying governments 
now pursued in American schools, colleges and universities, and to suggest 
means of enlarging and improving such instruction.” The following 
members were appointed by the president to constitute this committee: 
George H. Haynes, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; James A. James, 
Northwestern University; Mabel Hill, Billerica, Massachusetts, Frank 
E. Horack, State University of Iowa; F. C. Jacoby, Oklahoma City, and 
Jesse B. Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

With Professor Haynes as chairman, the work of the committee was 
begun by making a careful survey of the activities of other organiza- 
tions which are interested in political science instruction. Among such 
organizations, particular attention was given to the discussions and re- 
ports of the American Historical Association, the National Municipal 
League and the National Education Association, as well as the report on 
secondary schools by the committee of five of the American Political 
Science Association. The purpose of the appointment of the committee 
was brought to the attention of the various societies of history teachers 
throughout the country, and drafts of questionnaires were prepared for 
the investigation of secondary schools and elementary schools. Pro- 
fessor Haynes resigned from the committee in December, 1912, and in 
January, 1913, the present chairman was appointed. On taking up the 
work as thus far carried on, the chairman found that Messrs. Jacoby and 
Davis, on account of the press of other duties, desired to be relieved of 
the work which the investigations would involve. These vacancies 
were filled by the appointment of Professors J. Lynn Barnard, School 
of Pedagogy, Philadelphia, and W. L. Fleming, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 
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The activities of the committee during the year were directed along 
three lines: (1) an investigation of courses in political science offered in 
colleges and universities; (2) a brief letter of inquiry regarding the status 
of instruction in elementary and secondary schools; and (3) an in- 
quiry regarding the aid and encouragement given to instruction in civics 
by state departments of education. The committee is prepared to present 
data only on the first of these three lines of inquiry. A preliminary 
report dealing with instruction in political science in colleges and uni- 
versities is presented at this time to indicate more fully the present status 
of instruction in this field and to give a better opportunity for the asso- 


Hours and number of institutions offering each subject* 


SUBJECT TOTAL HOURS | INSTITUTIONS 
United States constitutional history............ 14,076 | 160 
English constitutional history.................. 12,298 | 144 
4446 63 
2. American Government 
National, state and local.............. 10,809 168 
National, state, local and municipal... . 1,488 20 
State, local and municipal ...... 504 | 9 
Municipal government................. 5,938 91 
3. General political science................... 8,646 141 
4. Comparative government.................-. 10,089 138 
English government.................-- 2,334 34 
8,191 151 
1,218 22 
13. Legislative methods and procedure......... 1,590 23 


ble to present the complete table herewith. Arrangements are pending for the 
publication of the preliminary report of the committee with full list of tabulations. 
The details regarding the gathering of data and tables are omitted and the con- 
clusions and tentative recommendations only are presented. 
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ciation to discuss the few recommendations which the committee ven- 
tures to offer. 

Data for the report has been gathered chiefly from college catalogues 
and from a form of questionnaire submitted to about 500 institutions of 
collegiate grade. The members of the committee, with the very cordial 
aid and coéperation of ten members of the general committee, through 
questionnaires have secured returns from approximately 200 institutions 
and have examined the annual catalogues of about 500 institutions. 
So far as courses in political science have been discovered, they are noted 
in the table which is included as an appendix to the report. Recognizing 
that the results obtained are far from complete, the committee begs 
leave to present some of the data thus far collected and to offer a few 
tentative recommendations. 

The committee is fully aware of the fact that many limitations beset 
any effort to present tables of courses offered in colleges and universi- 
ties. The data is presented, however, despite many misgivings regard- 
ing both its accuracy and completeness, with the end in view of indicating 
roughly the relative distribution of time and emphasis given to various 
phases of the subject as indicated in the announcement of courses in 
college bulletins. From this standpoint the tabulations give a fairly 
definite idea of both the nature and content of the courses now offered 
in government in colleges and universities. 

Courses and hours for the following subjects are included in the table: 

1. United States constitutional history. 
2. English constitutional history. 
3. Constitutional law (chiefly United States). 
4. American government. 
a. National. 
b. State and local. 
c. Municipal. 
5. General political science (courses based on volumes such as 
Garner, Leacock, and Gettell). 
6. Comparative government. 
a. General. 
b. English. 
7. International Jaw. 
a. General. 
b. Diplomacy. 
8. Jurisprudence. 
a. Elements of law. 
b. Roman law. 
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9. Political theories—based on works such as Dunning and 
Merriam. 

10. Party government. 

11. Colonial government. 

12. Commercial law. 

13. Legislative methods and legislative procedure. 

14. Seminar. 


CONCLUSIONS BASED ON THE TABLES 


According to the number of courses announced, the colleges and uni- 
versities may be roughly grouped as follows: 


1. Institutions which announce no courses.......................+- 122 
2. Institutions which announce courses equivalent to less than 150 

hours. (Slightly more than one course of three hours for a year) 161 
3. Institutions which announce courses equivalent to more than 150 


When it is recognized that 122 colleges and universities offer no work, 
at least so separately designated, in any of the courses listed in the com- 
mittee’s report, that 161 institutions offer courses totalling less than 150 
hours, and consequently may be classed as not recognizing Political 
Science as. deserving of a place in the curriculum as a distinct depart- 
ment, that 175 institutions give sufficient attention to the subject to 
recognize the department, and that only 38 out of this number separate 
the department of political science from history, economics, sociology, 
ethics or philosophy, it may well be asked whether the colleges are 
equipped either to train for citizenship or to prepare for the professions 
which require an intimate knowledge of governmental affairs. The 
demands of an awakened social conscience and the weighty responsibil- 
ities cast upon the electorate through the spread of direct democracy 
would seem to require greater consideration for the group of subjects 
comprised under political science than is now given in any but a small 
percentage of colleges and universities. 

A large number of institutions which either offer no courses or announce 
less than 150 hours is made up of women’s colleges, colleges of mines, 
agricultural colleges, schools of technology, and small denominational 
colleges, in some instances with less than one hundred students in the 
undergraduate department of arts and sciences. Women’s colleges it 
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may be claimed are not likely to have any special demand for instruc- 
tion in government and political affairs, and consequently there are good 
reasons for excluding this group of subjects from the ordinary woman’s 
college. However, not a few of the large colleges for women have found 
sufficient interest and enthusiasm in public affairs to offer some very 
thorough courses in political institutions. In some notable instances 
the colleges for women have given a recognition to these courses which 
many of the colleges for men might well emulate. There scarcely seems 
to be any justification today for the entire omission of courses in govern- 
ment from any college for women which has an undergraduate depart- 
ment of collegiate grade. One instructor who recently introduced three 
courses noted that, while he hesitated to give these courses “‘because of 
the fear that the young women would not take interest in such things,” 
the results were very gratifying. There are many indications that courses 
in Political Science have rightly made their way into the colleges for 
women, and the time is apparently not far distant when those in charge 
of colleges of this type will give matters relating to government much 
greater consideration. 

Colleges of mines, agricultural colleges, and schools of technology form 
a group under which the courses offered must be scientific and practical. 
These schools are primarily designed to prepare for one of the professions 
or vocations and there seems to be neither time nor occasion to give at- 
tention to such an impractical matter as government. If one may judge 
from the utter neglect of the study of political affairs in many such schools 
it seems that there is at present no recognition of the fact that the in- 
cipient miner, farmer or engineer may some day be called upon to take 
an interest in the affairs of his country. Nor does there seem to be any 
thought that it might be worth while, for but a small portion of time, 
to learn of the responsibilities and duties of social beings as well as of 
ways and means to earn a livelihood. That the miner, the farmer and 
the engineer should receive training along the line of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as social beings and citizens seems scarcely less imperative 
than that they should be trained as efficient producers. There is ample 
evidence that the efficient producer without a social conscience has worked 
much havoc and injury. If society is to be protected and its best inter- 
ests conserved, the scientific, industrial and so-called practical schools 
must find both time and opportunity to give instruction in economics, 
sociology and political science. Both economics and sociology have 
slowly made their way into many of the technical and vocational schools. 
A few technical schools and agricultural colleges have introduced the 
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important elementary courses in government, and there is no indication 
that the standard of work in technology has suffered particularly because 
the curriculum has been enriched by courses in political and social 
affairs. It remains to be seen whether society as organized in its legis- 
latures, courts and administrative agencies will become a matter of 
sufficient significance to be given some consideration in all of the technical 
schools and may be deemed worthy of more attention by that group of 
institutions which depend almost entirely upon the state for existence. 
The small denominational schools do not have large enough faculties 
or enough students in the collegiate department to offer more courses 
in political science. For schools of this sort the students are fortunate 
to get a mere introduction to the study of public affairs in the depart- 
ments of history and economics or perchance in the departments of 
Bible and philosophy. Many of the smaller colleges would find it neither 
advisable nor practicable to establish a separate and independent de- 
partment in political science. But few of these colleges, however, of- 
fer sufficient elementary courses in government to develop a virile 
and aggressive citizenship. An instructor in one of the small denomi- 
national schools makes the apology that since he is obliged to teach 
“nearly all of the history, the economics, and much of the Bible work’’ 
‘he can offer only one brief course in political science. For this situ- 
ation there seems to be no remedy other than the fostering of a public 
sentiment which will require that these institutions raise their standard 
by such increase of endowment as will provide for a larger faculty. 


The committtee approached with considerable hesitation the second 
object of its appointment, that of suggesting means of enlarging and 
improving instruction. In view of the difficulties involved in making 
recommendations which may be applied to the great variety of condi- 
tions to be met in the many colleges of the United States, the committee 
feels that a more thorough investigation should be made and a full op- 
portunity for discussion should be afforded before final recommenda- 
tions are adopted. It is of course quite evident that no standard plan 
of courses and no uniform method of instruction can be devised for the 
many types of colleges and universities. And the committee certainly 
disclaims any intention to prescribe a standard plan of courses in po- 
litical science, which can be adopted indiscriminately by any higher 
institution. That something like a standard type of course has been 
worked out for certain groups of universities and colleges is, however, 
plainly evident. In accordance with the lead of some of the institutions, 
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the committee ventures to offer a few recommendations in its prelimi- 
nary report in order to arouse discussion and to aid in the formulation 
of some well defined features of an advance program. 
The following recommendations are presented by the committee with 
this end in view. 
1. That for the purpose of its report the committee considers the fol- 
lowing courses as comprising, in the main, the scope of Political Science: 
1. American government. 
a. National. 
b. State and local. 
c. Municipal. 
2. General political science. 
3. Comparative government. 
4. Constitutional law. 
5. Legislation and legislative procedure. 
6. Administrative law and administrative methods. 
7. Party government. 
8. Colonial government. 
9. International law and diplomacy. 
10. Elements of law, jurisprudence and judicial procedure. 
11. Political theories. 
12. Constitutional history and history of political literature. 


At the outset of its investigations the committee was informed on 
good authority that there is no such thing as political science, and as the 
work of examining college catalogues progressed the truth of this ob- 
servation became painfully apparent. Many colleges and a few uni- 
versities seem disposed to use the term in designating the group of 
courses offered in economics and sociology, with little or no attention 
given to the courses outlined above. In other instances political sci- 
ence is used in a very comprehensive sense, covering the group of courses 
offered in history, economics, politics, public law and sociology. With 
the exception of a tendency toward uniformity in the courses announced 
by a few colleges and the larger universities there is a marked lack of 
agreement as to the meaning of the term political science. An illus- 
tration of this is shown where an institution with courses in political 
science as defined by the committee offers these courses under the head- 
ing public law and administration and uses the term political science to 
designate courses given in economics and sociology. Whether a stand- 
ard and acceptable definition of political science can be given to which 
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more than a few college and university instructors would subscribe is 
open to doubt. But however difficult it may be to define the term it is 
fundamental at the outset that there be an agreement as to what courses 
are comprehended within the field of operations of this Association. 
A more definite agreement as to what constitutes political science, and 
a& more aggressive insistence on the necessity of distinguishing these 
courses from other groups, seems to be the first requirement to secure 
the recognition of political science as worthy of a place in the colleges 
as a distinct department. 

2. That courses in political science be separated from courses in his- 
tory, economics and sociology, and that colleges aim to have at least one 
instructor giving full time and attention to this department of instruction. 

In a total of 401 institutions, the following results were obtained 
regarding the relation of political science to other subjects: 


Departments of political science 


Combined with history and economics.......................000000- 48 
Combined with economics and sociology. ........................+.- 45 
Combined with economics, history and sociology................... 21 
Combined with economics, history and philosophy.................. 3 
Combined with economies , history and English.................... 4 
Combined with economics and English............................. 1 


History, political science, and director of athletics.................. 2 


Combinations such as the following were made in some of the smaller 
institutions, the department including one or more courses in political 
science; history, civics, physical and moral science; English Bible, phil- 
osophy, pedagogy, sociology, and evidences of Christianity; economics, 
sociology, international law and Bible; exegesis, history and civics; 
political science, economics, philosophy and psychology; education, 
philosophy, religion and social science. 

It is apparent from this table that very few instructors in political 
science give their entire time and attention to the subject. Consequent- 
ly the great majority of those who offer courses in the subject are obliged 

to devote the major portion of their energies to another subject and to 

grant only an incidental interest and emphasis to courses in government. 

Some exceedingly valuable courses are offered, of course, under this plan 

and there are to be sure some advantages in the point of view that comes 
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from the necessity of keeping in close touch with more than one field. 
But recognizing that when a man offers courses in history and economics 
he is not thereby disqualified for the giving of political science instruc- 
tion, and making due allowance for the advantage that comes from the 
survey of other fields, it is undoubtedly true that political science in- 
struction will as a rule not be placed on a plane to be compared with 
that of other departments until colleges give that consideration to the 
field which will demand the full time and energy of one man, at least. 

The small colleges can only set up this standard as a goal towards which 
to lay plans. But an increasing number of colleges are not only provid- 
ing for courses which require the time of one instructor, but, as in the case 
of history, economics and other departments, they are providing addi- 
tional instructors to take care of the increase in student enrollment 
and to offer courses for which there is an evident need. 

Furthermore, the arrangement of combining political science with 
other departments requires that an instructor who has received special 
training almost entirely in another field must by special efforts for the 
purpose prepare a course along a line in which he has had no particular 
preparation. As a consequence much of so-called political science is 
either political history or the economic foundations of government. 
Both of these subjects are important and it is right that much attention 
be given to them, but political science instruction almost invariably 
suffers when offered by one whose primary interest and preparation is 
essentially in another field. 

The committee does not wish to be misunderstood on this point. 
They regard it as eminently desirable and necessary that there be full 
and frank codéperation among the departments of history, economics, 
sociology and political science. To this end a preliminary course which 
would deal with the underlying principles and the primary relations 
between the various subjects—something in the nature of an introduc- 
tion to the social and political sciences seems indispensable—or, at least, 
regular lectures should be given dealing with the matters of common 
concern in the different departments. What is desired in the recom- 
mendation is more especially that the courses in political science be first 
organized as a distinct group constituting a department and that an 
effort be made to provide that they be offered by an instructor whose 
interest and training specially qualify him for work in this field. 

3. That a full year’s course in American government be given as the 
basic course for undergraduates. 


The information available to the committee sheds very little light on 
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the sequence of courses in different institutions. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether anything like a regular sequence of courses is followed in direct- 
ing the election of subjects in the department. As a rule all of the 
courses are elective and frequently are open only to juniors and seniors. 
In a few instances one course is prescribed and usually one of the courses 
is made a prerequisite to the election of subsequent work. American 
government, general political science, and comparative government 
are the courses which are usually prescribed or are required as a prereq- 
uisite for the election of advanced courses. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the basic course should be in the field of general 
political science; 7.e., a study of Staatslehre, or in the comparative study 
of European systems, or whether the introduction to political science 
should come through a careful analysis of the American system of govern- 
ment. 

On this point the committee does not desire to be dogmatic and to 
determine the relative merits of the different subjects as material for a 
basic course. A final determination on this point, if such is possible, 
would require a thorough and comprehensive study of the practice of 
many institutions. The committee has not attempted such a study and 
consequently has no desire to pronounce finally on the matter of the 
proper content of a basic course. 

The committee, however, suggests the advisability of selecting Ameri- 
can government as the basic course because it is convinced that there is 
an imperative need for a more thorough study of American institutions, 
because the opportunity for this study is not now afforded in any but a few 
of the best secondary schools, and because it is exceedingly important 
that the attention of an undergraduate be directed early in his course 
to a vital personal interest in his own government, national, state and 
local. Instruction in political science is rarely given until the second 
or third year of college work, and thus unless American government is 
selected for the first course only a small percentage of students receive 
encouragement and direction in the study of political affairs with which 
they are constantly dealing in their ordinary relations as citizens. 

As in history, geography and other subjects, there is a tendency in 
courses in political science to deal with matters far away rather than to 
turn to those which are nearer home. The large amount of time and 
emphasis given to the study of such subjects as general political science, 
comparative government and international law shows that foreign affairs 
receive more attention than do home affairs. One is led to suspect that 
it is safer for political scientists to deal with political theory and with the 
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Prussian administrative system than it is to delve into the inefficiencies 
of county or city government, just as it has proved easier and more com- 
fortable for the church to evangelize Asia than to try to reform social 
conditions within reach of the church door. 

To create an abiding interest and an intelligent outlook in matters 
of political import must be the constant aim of instruction in govern- 
ment. For this purpose the study of both American government and 
comparative government is necessary, and it is probable that the most 
effective and useful course in American governmeht is one which intro- 
duces by comparison European systems and practices. But the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that, despite the very marked increase of courses 
in American government within the past few years, one of the imme- 
diate needs is the further extension and enlargement of these courses. 
In only a few institutions is enough time given to the subject to permit 
anything more than the most cursory survey of the various features of 
the government, and almost invariably state and local government suf- 
fers in the cutting process which is necessary. About seventy institu- 
tions only give courses in which state and local government are the basis 
of special study. All indications are to the effect that the national 
government receives undue attention. Similarly, it is quite clear that 
legislative machinery and legislative processes are given emphasis 
far beyond the importance which this branch of government deserves 
when the actual operation of public affairs is taken into consideration. 
In order that state and local government shall be given more consider- 
ation, and in order that judicial procedure and administrative methods 
shall receive more than passing notice, it is absolutely necessary that 
the time allotted to American government be increased. Nothing short 
of a full year of at least three hours a week gives the necessary time and 
opportunity to do anything like full justice to the national, state and 
local units. For the present at least it seems clear to the committee that 
American government should receive primary emphasis. 

4. That the scope of comparative government be enlarged to include a 
study of the self-governing colonies, South American republics, and im- 
portant Asiatic nations. 

It is by no means the intention of the committee in submitting this 
proposal that courses in political science should be spread over a wider 
field than is now frequently the case. If one may judge from the an- 
nouncements in certain catalogues, the necessity of restricting the scope 


1 Professor Dawson thinks it is essential that European methods and practices 
be introduced by comparison in this basic course. 
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covered in order that what is done may be done thoroughly is very ap- 
parent. Such forms of announcement as the following, although not 
common, are discovered too frequently in college bulletins: 

(1) Comparative constitutional history given for one-third of a year, 
five hours. “This course will include a study of the development of 
the fundamental political activities found among the nations of Europe 
and America, tracing in outline the growth and spread of modern con- 
stitutionalism through the great political revolutions of England, Amer- 
ica and France, and concluding with a comparative survey of their 
modern political institutions.” 

(2) One hour a week is given to political science and modern history 
and for this work the announcement is made that ‘Thus the art of pub- 
lic address is developed, while the student becomes an original investi- 
gator in the field.”” In other instances colleges appear to devote a few 
hours for a third or a half of a year to the subject of comparative govern- 
ment, and by profession at least wander over the range of governmental 
systems, comprising the United States, England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
Sweden, while a few manage to give some attention to Spain and Portu- 
gal. This Association would scarcely desire to lend its encouragement 
to a plan which would further dilute the type of information conveyed 
by this kind of course. If such were to be the result of the proposal 
herewith made, the Association would undoubtedly better serve the 
advancement of its field by advising a restriction rather than an enlarge- 
ment of the field for the comparative study of governments. 

With the definite understanding that it is not intended that instruc- 
tors shall cover the entire political universe in the short time now allotted 
to comparative government, but that rather by a system of alternation 
in courses place be made for much neglected nations, the committee 
desires to urge greater consideration by political scientists for the self- 
governing colonies, South American republics and the great Asiatic 
nations. According to the notices in many catalogues the horizon for the 
comparative study of political institutions is confined to the four na- 
tions, England, France, Germany and the United States, which seem to 
be heralded not only as the political nations par excellence but are also 
regarded as having established somewhat of a “corner” on political 
wisdom. While there are good reasons for giving chief attention to 
the institutions of the above countries in the colleges and universities 
of the United States there is scarcely any excuse for the utter neglect 
and widespread ignorance which now prevails relative to such nations 
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as Canada, Brazil, Chili, Japan and China, and which the colleges thus 
far have done little to correct. 

If for no other reason it would appear that for the sake of policy and 
expediency more attention than is now given should be accorded by 
the educational system of the United States to the nations which border 
on the north, south and west. But the modifications of the parliamen- 
tary system of government as it operates in Canada and Australia has 
a peculiar interest to Americans and we can no longer afford to neglect 
the successful forms of government to be found in the self-governing 
colonies. Similarly, some of the experiments being tried in the great 
nations of Latin America are not only very interesting but would seem 
to be worthy of study in college courses. The unique form of govern- 
ment in Japan and the laying of the foundations of constitutionalism 
in China are not unworthy of some attention. At any rate the commit- 
tee believes that either by the addition of an extra course or by alter- 
nation an arrangement can be made by which some at least, if not all, 
of the great American and Oriental nations may be made the basis of 
courses in political science. The neglect of South America, its history, 
ancient civilization and modern institutions, and the inordinate mis- 
conceptions prevailing relative to Oriental life and progress, can not be 
overcome until the colleges and universities give a greater place in the 
curriculum to a study of these civilizations. 

5. That an effort be made to redistribute the emphasis in courses in 
government so as to give less attention proportionately to governmental 
structure and legislation and to devote more time and emphasis to admin- 
istrative methods and law enforcement. 

So far as it is possible to judge the content of courses by the brief 
announcements contained in college catalogues it appears that primary 
consideration is given to constitutions, to administrative systems and to 
the organization of political parties. In the courses in American govern- 
ment the national government receives most attention, state govern- 
ment next, and then come in order local, municipai and rural. The pro- 
portionate distribution of time which results leaves but little opportu- 
nity to deal with local government and gives but scant attention to the 
judiciary. Not only do national governments absorb a large part of the 
time given to the study of government but political theory also claims a 
large share of time. Between what is to a large extent constitutional 
and administrative law on the one hand and the study of abstract theo- 
ries about government on the other the judicial department and law 
enforcing agencies of the community have been well nigh ignored. In 
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view of the fact that no small part of law is made by the courts, and that 
the average citizen is affected most by the rules as laid down, interpret- 
ed and applied by the judiciary, it seems strange that the spectacular 
side of the legislative hall should have so completely diverted the atten- 
tion of students of government from judicial procedure and adminis- 
trative practice. An eminent lawyer has observed that “new law in 
Anglo-American nations has been the work of judges and their lawyers 
aided or interfered with only occasionally by statutory proyisions.”’ 
But the fact that courts bear a large part of the burden of law making, 
besides taking care of the whole process of law enforcement, has been 
very tardily recognized by instructors in government. 

The judicial department has in fact received scant attention by text 
writers, while judicial procedure, a subject of the utmost importance, 
has found a place in the curriculum of only a very few institutions sepa- 
rate from the attention given the subject in law schools. According to 
one of the leading instructors in public law the whole tendency of juris- 
prudence today bears out the contention that more emphasis should be 
laid upon administrative methods and law enforcement. “Instead of 
devoting our whole time to the abstract justice of abstract rules we are 
beginning to devote our attention to the results of rules in action and the 
modes of making them effective in action. The reason upon which this 
movement is based would seem to apply equally in political science.’” 

6. That instructors in political science encourage students to prepare 
reports and surveys on actual political conditions. 

7. That the department of political science furnish aid and be in 
readiness, in equipment and spirit, to render advice to government officials 
not only in the making and enforcing of laws but also in extending as- 
sistance in whatever special fields the instructors in the department are 
competently equipped. 

Suggestions 6 and 7 may very properly be considered together. They 
both refer to ways and means by which the departments of political 
science may become interested and helpful in an effective way in local 
and state governmental affairs. The first suggests a method by which 
knowledge of political affairs may be translated into civic action by the 
students themselves, and the second calls attention to a responsibility 
which instructors in political science have been slow to recognize—that 
of placing the department in readiness to serve public officials. The 
charge has been made that while the universities, in an organized and 


? From statement by Prof. Roscoe Pound. 
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systematic manner, blaze the way in agriculture and in many other lines 
they very rarely serve as laboratories and investigating outposts 
for the political affairs of the state. To quote the words of one of the 
members of the general committee of this Association, ‘‘in politics, the 
university investigators write books which other university men read, 
and meantime the practical work of government blunders on, struggling 
as best it can on the knowledge and experience which universities could 
collect.’ 

In answer to the inquiry as to what colleges are doing in the way of 
service to the community and state many instructors gave no reply; 
others replied that the department was doing nothing specific but was 
trying to be generally useful, or that service to the community was ren- 
dered not directly but indirectly in teaching students. A large number 
of instructors indicated that they regarded their duty to the community 
fulfilled in the training of future citizens. On the other hand, more than 
forty institutions reported a very active interest in and coéperation with 
the officials of the city, county and state. The form of this céoperation 
was along the lines of the organization of civic clubs, the making of sur- 
veys of local political conditions, the issuing of bulletins, the publica- 
tion of articles in the newspapers, and the rendering of service on un- 
paid boards, commissions and constitutional conventions. A rather 
unique service was rendered by one college in the preparation of a bill 
for voting by mail and in the attempt by the department to stimulate 
public interest in the measure while it was being considered in the state 
legislature. The most noteworthy service of this character appears to 
be rendered by means of the establishment and operation of reference 
libraries or bureaus of information on state and municipal affairs. Al- 
though this form of library is of quite recent origin a large number of 
colleges and universities are now maintaining reference bureaus. This 
form of service seems to be more especially within the function of the 
state universities, but private institutions have also engaged in work of 
this character.‘ 

Difficulties are encountered in rendering community service. The 
head of the department in one of the colleges reported that he tried to 
serve the community and then closed with the comment, “this commu- 
nity is like the laws of the Medes and the Persians. As evidence these 


3 From statement by Chester H. Rowell. 

4 The committee on practical training deals in a very thorough manner with the 
service rendered by reference libraries and other forms of public service in which 
members of departments of political science are engaged. 
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courses have been cut out by the powers.” Evidently the way of the 
expert in political science is not always an easy one. It is more difficult 
perhaps than in any other line to keep to the straight and narrow path 
which will mean the advancement of the best interests of the commu- 
nity and not to become involved in the torrent of political partisanship. 
But the fact that service of this character is difficult, or that it may lead 
to trouble, is no excuse for shirking entire responsibility for that assist- 
ance and guidance which departments of political science should be 
equipped to give and which most communities would really appreciate. 

Departments of political science are called upon to perform services 
of three distinct types: (1) to train for citizenship; (2) to prepare for 
professions, such as law, journalism, teaching and public service; (3) to 
train experts and to prepare specialists for government positions. For 
the universities a fourth group might be added including courses pri- 
marily intended to train for research work. 

Universities alone can properly plan to prepare government experts, 
who in many instances must receive specialized instruction such as the 
departments of political science can offer only in part. Courses designed 
to prepare for research must also be left largely, if not entirely, with the 
universities, 

The function of college instruction in politics is to train for citizen- 
ship as well as to train for the professions. In performing this function 
colleges too frequently confine attention almost exclusively to the theories 
of the origin of the state and the nature of law and sovereignty, in fact, 
to a consideration of abstract notions and principles which find scant 
place in the actual operation of governmental affairs. 

Much of what is comprehended in these abstract discussions is based 
upon theories of law and jurisprudence which modern publicists are prone 
to condemn. However, it is very gratifying to find a marked increase 
in the attention to Staatslehre, to state-theory in contrast with state- 
practice. The history of political ideas, as well as wrangling over such 
terms as sovereignty, liberty and law, ought to be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. But there are indications that political science, in 
some quarters at least, has been too strictly confined to theories about 
civil society and has been too little concerned with political affairs as 
they are. Students of politics like those of other fields have been in- 
clined to philosophize and work out abstract principles rather than to 
search laboriously the records and activities of society in its myriad and 
complex operations. It is not proposed that less attention be given to 
political theory for this subject eminently deserves the emphasis given 
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it, as a rule, in college courses, but it is rather proposed that the work 
in political science be expanded so as to complement the theory and the 
abstract discussions with greater consideration of the actual working 
of political institutions. 

Political science is scarcely old enough, particularly as pursued in the 
United States, to take on the full stature of a well developed science. 
The catalogues of our larger universities prior to 1890 seldom recognized 
political science as a department but announced a few courses in govern- 
ment under the divisions history or political economy. It is slightly 
more than thirty years ago that the first schools of political science were 
opened. And the fact that this Association is in its eleventh year in- 
dicates the recent emergence of the subject from a position of relative 
obscurity in relation to other departments. In view of the short time the 
study of government has received any attention or recognition from col- 
lege authorities the present status of the subject is not discouraging. The 
widespread interest in the subject and the rapid expansion of courses 
in the higher institutions is nothing short of remarkable. But much 
remains to be accomplished to give instruction in government a rightful 
place in many institutions which now ignore the matter entirely. The 
character of some instruction that passes under the title needs to be 
considerably improved to be worthy of more consideration by men of 
affairs. And some readjustments of emphasis and proportions must be 
made in political science to keep pace with the rapid strides in other 
branches within the general group of social sciences. 

The data gathered by the committee is presented in a preliminary 
way and in fragmentary form. Problems are raised and difficulties 
encountered as the laying of ground for more definite conclusions to 
follow. Mindful of the limited range of its survey the committee offers 
what data it has with a few recommendations. It is hoped that these 
will serve to arouse discussion and to bring matters to a focus, so that 
before a final report is prepared some definite and well matured con- 
clusions may be formulated and advanced with the united support of 
the Association. In the meantime more information must be gathered 
relative to the training of teachers now offering political science, to the 
time given to other subjects, and to other lines of inquiry which affect 
the efficiency of instruction in the field. Furthermore, the sequence of 
courses should be considered; which should be regarded as elementary; 
which advanced, and which reserved for graduate departments. Finally 
the entire field of secondary and elementary school instruction must be 
exhaustively investigated. These and other matters of vital signifi- 
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cance would seem to warrant the continuance of the committee, or the 
appointment of other committees, to carry on the investigations so far 
only begun and to formulate a plan of campaign for the improvement of 
instruction in political science from elementary school to college. 
Respectfully submitted by the committee: 

CHARLES G. Hatnes, Whitman College, Chairman, 

J. Lynn Barnarp, School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia, 

Epe@ar Dawson, Normal College, New York, 

Maseu Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 

F. E. Horack, State University of Iowa, 

J. A. James, Northwestern University, 

W. L. Fiemina, Louisiana State University. 


DISCUSSION 


Prof. E. M. Sait spoke briefly of the importance of student organiza- 
tions in connection with the formal work of political instruction. He 
called attention to the work being done by the Intercollegiate Civic 
League, and by the individual clubs in various universities which con- 
stitute the members of this league. These clubs have undertaken, in 
many cases, independent investigations of political questions, and 
have not only aroused the interest of their members, but have done work 
of concrete value in their communities. 

Dr. Arthur W. Dunn, chairman of the committee on civic education 
of the National Municipal League, called the attention of the Asso- 
ciation to the work of the Georgia Club, which has established county 
branches in the greater number of Georgia counties, and has stimulated 
very materially the interest in local government, social and economic 
problems in that State. A detailed account of the Georgia Club will be 
found in Bulletin No. 23 of United States Bureau of Education for 1913. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, commissioner of education, commented upon 
the emphasis which the previous speakers had placed upon the need 
for practical instruction in government, and spoke of the importance, 
here as elsewhere, of the principle of learning by doing. Mr. Claxton 
said that the bureau of education would be glad to do anything in 
its power to aid the investigation undertaken by the Association’s 
committee. 


Professor Dealey in substance spoke as follows: 


I wish to express my hearty appreciation of the excellent report made 
through the chairman of the committee. If the committee will con- 
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tinue its studies in the same thorough manner, the final report will 
make an epoch in movements for civic education. I am especially 
interested in the two addresses urging a broad civic training in the 
grades and in the secondary schools. In place of the three “r’s” of a 
century ago, teachers in the elementary schools are now urged to em- 
phasize applications of the three “s’es,” namely; science, psychology 
and civics; as the result of which we may expect in the future a better 
trained and more capable citizenship. Teachers for these schools come 
largely from normal schools which should in consequence train their 
pupils so as to satisfy the demand for civic instruction. High school 
teachers come mostly from the colleges, which, therefore, must furnish 
definite instruction in the social sciences, so that students may be able 


to comprehend the social, economic and political movements about 
them. 


In closing, Professor Dealey explained some of the practical methods 
used in the teaching of political science at Brown University. 


Professor Clyde L. King said: 


I think all teachers of political science will agree that it is their first 
business to teach. 

The subject that they are to teach is government. If political science 
is to be so taught as to have its greatest value, emphasis must be placed 
on actual government, not the form of government. 

The structure of government, the subject that has taken up so largely 
the time of political science teachers in the past, is of interest only 
because it is the machinery through which acts are made legal and valid. 
The thing being done, therefore, not the machinery by which it is simply 
made valid, is the important thing. 

If government is to be taught in a way to have interest to the student 
at the time and value to him in his later life, it must stress actual gov- 
ernment; and the significant factors in actual government are the law- 
creating and not the law-making forces. This takes attention from the 
structural plan of government, therefore, to public opinion, to the 
power of tradition, to the place and influence of the political party and 
other civic associations, to the groups that make demands on govern- 
ment, to how those demands are expressed, and to the forces and agencies 
by which those demands are brought before legislative, executive and 
judicial bodies, and only incidentally to the final machinery through 
which these forces find formal expression. 

It is easy enough to say that our new constitutions are “new fangled;” 
it is more difficult to get the student to see exactly the forces that have 
led the people to write into their fundamental laws so many statutory 
provisions. It is easy enough to characterize the present situation as 
that of a “mob led by a demagogue,” and to say that we should have 
government by,those “‘selected to lead;’’ it is difficult to get the student 
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to grasp the processes of the social mind so as to get the significance 
of the vital evolution toward government that is now going on. 

To my mind, therefore, the question as to what amount of time 
should be placed on federal, or local, or state government is a matter of 
the location of the institution, and of the interests of the student body. 
In certain institutions and among certain classes of students, greater 
human interest would, no doubt, be aroused through the study of local 
and of federal government; in other places, in municipal and state 
governments. Whether the course treat of federal, or state or municipal 
government, therefore, is not of such great importance as that the teacher 
emphasize the forces in actual government and lead the students’ minds 
from the formal thing to the creative thing. 

The teacher has long been told that his main function was to “set 

the pupil’s heart right.” It is his equal function to “set the student’s 
facts right.’”” Now the only person at all qualified to teach the actual 
facts as to government, it seems to me, is the one who has been, himself, 
a part of the creative forces that make government. He who reads 
from the text-book and repeats what is in the text-book without having 
lived through what the processes of government really mean will never 
make a teacher worthy of the student, be the student in the grades, in 
the high school or the university. 
% The fundamental business of the teacher of political science is to train 
for citizenship, and no one is trained for citizenship who does not have 
his mind taken from the formal things in government to the actual 
things. This can be done only by the teacher who is himself a factor in 
government processes. 

For these reasons, I wish to emphasize the recommendations made 
by the committee that in letter and in spirit, the teacher of political 
science aid governmental officials not only in making but also in enforc- 
ing laws, and more particularly still in the expert service for the official 
and community in whatever fields the instructor is qualified. Only 
through such service as this can the teacher develop a sense of what are 
the living creative factors in his subject. 


Dr. Arthur W. Dunn, Secretary of the National Municipal League’s 
committee on civic education, spoke to the following effect: 


The problem of whether national or local government should be 
treated first would take care of itself, or rather there would be no such 
problem, if the subject of civics were approached properly through func- 
tion and not through mechanism. An illustration is found in a recitation 
that actually occurred in a grammer school class in which the subject 
of what the community does to protect the health of each individual was 
under discussion. The children had brought out the dangers in health to 
community life, the dependence of each individual upon others, the 
necessity for codperation and the function of government as a means by 
which the people should coéperate for the protection of their health. 
After mentioning a number of local health functions of the community, 
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one child remarked that the board of health passes pure food laws. This 
was immediately disputed by another child, and the question of national 
activity in behalf of pure food was immediately injected into the dis- 
cussion. The point is that in a single recitation national and local 
activity and machinery were discussed in their relations to each other 
and in their relations to the life of the child. If pure food had happened 
to be mentioned first, the national activity would have been discussed 
first. 

In regard to the question that has been raised of how to stimulate the 
interest of students in what they receive in the class room, and to relate 
in their minds the facts of real life to their class room instruction, it 
might be helpful if we could be less anxious about interesting the pupil 
in what we give in the class room and give more attention to giving in the 
the class room what is of vital interest to the pupils. 

The college teacher is face to face with a real problem in that the 
students who come to him are not really prepared for the courses in 
political science. The college teacher therefore has a real interest in 
what the secondary and elementary schools are doing. The best kind 
of preparation of the younger pupil for his college work, however, is not 
an elementary course in political science, but a course ‘of training that 
will cultivate the qualities of good citizenship and that will stimulate 
his interest in the community functions that are performed through the 
agency of government. Then when he comes to his college course, he 


may have a real motive for the more technical matter usually presented 
to him. 


Prof. E. M. Sait of Columbia University said: 


Professor Dealy has emphasized the desirability of combining concrete 
experience with class-room work in government; and in some of those 
who have come under his inspired guidance—as Professor McCarthy, 
who is with us today—give ever-present support to his view. I also 
have entertained the same feeling. There is one very good reason why 
we should pursue this course. Many observers have remarked that 
American students, as distinguished from English or French or Russian 
students, give very little attention to their subjects of instruction outside 
the class-room. They do not commonly discuss these subjects seriously 
among themselves; they do not give them much independent thought. 
When the bell rings at the end of the hour, the undergraduate enters a 
different world; his mind turns to other preoccupations, such as baseball, 
the Junior “prom.” According to his code there would be something 
verging on the improper in carrying the influences of the class-room 
with him. It would hardly occur to him to discuss with his fellows the 
problem of “log-rolling” or the national budget. 

We have got to teach our students how to think; and that is one 
reason why I feel so deep an interest in the functions of our civic clubs. 
Seven years ago the Intercollegiate Civic League was founded. Largely 
through the devotion of Mr. R. Bayard Cutting, it has expanded to 
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include active clubs in some sixty colleges. These groups are not 
avowedly adjuncts of the departments of political science as a rule; but 
they do greatly promote interest in these departments. In the bi-weekly 
or monthly meetings, vital questions which have been suggested in the 
classes come up for informal discussion. Members of the faculty, or 
politicians, or selected students consider such questions in all their 
practical bearings; everyone is encouraged to participate afterwards. 
An intimate observation of these clubs, spread over some five years, 
persuades me that no better instrument can be found to break down that 
curious reserve which makes our students feel almost ashamed to turn 
serious attention outside the class-room to the things which are supposed 
to form a part of their education and their preparation for citizenship. 

Here we have a problem of some magnitude: how to make the things 
which we teach really count; how to make the lecture fructify in thought 
and discussion. Is not the civic club, in which the student so readily 
interests himself, a solution conveniently at hand? Would it not help 
to break down the elaborate barriers which the student has erected about 
his extra-curricular life? And if it can provide the solution, does noc 
something of an obligation rest upon us to employ it? 
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REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
METHODS 


Your committee on legislative methods has been in coéperation with 
a special committee of the American Bar Association on legislative 
drafting of which the chairman of your committee was a member, and 
to the printed report of which, presented at Montreal on September 2, 
1913, it begs to call attention and make reference. 

The existing widespread movement toward improving legislative 
methods has two very different sides: one relating to the content, and 
the other to the form of legislation, the former being concerned with the 
collection and digesting of information and reference material to be 
placed at the disposal of members of the legislature, the latter with pro- 
cedural safeguards aiming to secure a careful scrutiny of bills, and with 
the creation of a drafting service as an aid to the legislature. 

Your committee has given its attention chiefly to the latter side of the 
problem. 


1. ORGANIZATION OF DRAFTING SERVICE 


According to a statement prepared by Mr. H. Goddard of the Legis- 
lative Drafting Association of New York for the committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association (see Report, p. 15, appendix A), there were at the 
beginning of the year 1913 eleven States which had made provision for 
a legislative reference service distinct from drafting service, three States 
which had made provision for drafting service distinct from reference 
service (but these three States: Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
York, had also provision for reference service) while in nine States the 
two services were combined in one bureau. In 1913 Illinois (named in 
the first list of eleven States) made provision for a reference bureau, 
which is also to render assistance in drafting, so that this State will have 
to be added to the last list; and there may have been other changes and 
additions in the present year. 

The legislative reference bureau and the drafting bureau should be 
under one single director. They must codperate closely and it is vision- 
ary to expect that two separate heads will work together in the peculiarly 
close manner required for the greatest efficiency in this work. The pri- 
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mary purpose of the legislative reference bureau is to supply the drafting 
bureau with the exact data and models required for drafting. It must 
be the collecting and classifying agency to serve the drafting bureau. 
To do this it must have intimate touch with the actual work and needs 
of the bill drafters. On the other hand, the draftsmen should at times 
be a part of the reference bureau in order that they may have their grasp 
of the subjects more firmly fixed and be able to utilize better the fruits 
of research made available through the reference work and in order that 
they may, by suggestions from experience, strengthen the reference work. 
The point of view of each must be kept constantly before the other. 
The reference bureau’s work will be ineffective if it is not organized 
with fine precision to meet the needs of the drafting bureau and the 
drafting bureau will bring few of the good results which should come 
unless it is willing and able to profit by the researches of the reference 
bureau. 

It should be emphasized that no library, no matter how exhaustive 
its collections, can be effective for the drafting bureau. It requires 
only a small working collection of the essence of things in books, reports, 
pamphlets, etc., drawn off from the great masses of information and so 
arranged as to do the exact work desired. The legislative reference 
library should be one which serves the workers and not merely the 
thinkers. The man who uses its materials has not the time or the incli- 
nation to make exhaustive researches. If he had there would be less 
need of this kind of a library. 

The work of two bureaus requiring such intimate relations and such 
precise codperation should in the very nature of things be under one 
control. It is presuming too much upon the pliability of human nature 
to expect independent bureaus to work harmoniously for the best ends. 
Mutual jealousies and misunderstandings are almost certain to mar the 
work if the two bureaus are made separate. 

The best method would seem to be to have one director supervise the 
whole operation with a bill drafting department and a legislative refer- 
ence department under him. 

The provision for the personnel of the drafting service should be such 
as to protect it as far as possible from ‘political’? appointments. In 
view of the possibility of influencing the effect and policy of a measure 
through verbal changes which are apparently slight or the effect of 
which is not obvious, it is of the utmost importance that draftsmen 
should enjoy the absolute confidence of legislators, and that in their turn 
they should have that professional sense of pride and devotion with 
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reference to their work, with a reputation at stake in its proper execu- 
tion, which can hardly be expected in places which are known to be 
distributed on the basis of political service. 

The most effectual means of producing this result is the placing of 
the drafting bureau under civil service rules, or where the civil service 
laws do not extend to the legislative department, under regulations of 
a similar character securing selection on the basis of merit and experience, 
and this method should be applied to the head of the bureau as well as 
to subordinate positions in it. The practice said to prevail in Con- 
necticut according to which the clerk of bills (the drafting official) 
expects to advance at the next session to another place, must from this 
point of view be prejudicial to the most effective organization of the 
drafting service (see p. 31, Report of American Bar Association Commit- 
tee). 

If the work of drafting bureaus is to produce in course of time scien- 
tific principles of statute drafting your committee deems it important 
that there should be some medium of exchange of information with re- 
gard to interesting problems or significant developments in statutory 
legislation. Without some such organ no movement can hope for vital- 
ity or unity of purpose. The “Legislative notes” of The American 
Political Science Review may be advantageously used for this purpose, 
but during legislative sessions drafting bureaus should codperate in the 
publication of bulletins of information through which items of legislative 
interest might become known within the shortest possible space of time. 


2. CHANGES IN LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 


It is a common experience that more attention is given to form and 
language in bills prepared by commissions or government departments 
having the benefit of expert assistance, than in bills owing their intro- 
duction to the initiative of members and prepared in the office of some 
private practitioner. Everything, therefore, that favors bills of the 
first description is apt to mean a gain for a higher standard of drafts- 
manship. 

In The American Political Science Review of May, 1913, Representa- 
tive Hull of Illinois comments upon a rule which the house of repre- 
sentatives of that State adopted at its recent session, whereby one morn- 
ing of each week was set apart for the consideration in committee of the 
whole of measures recommended by the governor. The recognition 
and preference thus given to administration bills will naturally tend to 
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place upon the executive department an increased responsibility for their 
form as well as their substance, and may in course of time result in the 
regular employment of expert assistance in the drafting of these meas- 
ures. 

Still more significant was another proposition, likewise offered in IIli- 
nois, to establish a joint legislative commission composed of the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, speaker of the house, chairman of the committees 
of appropriations of the senate and the house, chairman of the com- 
mittees on judiciary of the senate and the house, together with five 
other senators and five other representatives, to serve until the conven- 
ing of the next general assembly, charged with the duty of formulating 
a legislative program and preparing the necessary bills, and empowered 
to act through committees appointed from within or without its member- 
ship. 

As passed by the legislature, however, the bill transformed the com- 
mission (omitting from its proposed membership the presiding officers 
of the houses and the ten members at large) into merely a “joint legis- 
lative reference bureau” with power to establish a reference and drafting 
service. 

The plan as originally proposed might have been developed into an 
’ efficient organization for giving to the work of preparing legislation that 
continuity and systematic control which it now lacks entirely; and would 
have allowed of a much more perfect maturing of legislative projects 
than is now generally obtainable. Some such measure which is probably 
everywhere possible without constitutional amendment deserves the 
serious consideration of other States. 

Under our system of government it would not be practicable, and 
probably not desirable, to reduce the initiative of private members in 
legislation to that insignificant place which it holds in European coun- 
tries. Perfect liberty of introducing bills necessarily produces consider- 
able variety and independence of style, and practically results in much 
futile and misdirected effort. Some of the undesirable effects of the sys- 
tem might perhaps be avoided by a relatively simple expedient. Legis- 
lative rules might well provide that bills should be introduced only on 
blanks furnished by the clerk. These blanks would naturally contain 
a correct enacting clause, and it would be easy to print on them simple 
directions regarding title, etc., with references to constitutional require- 
ments and house rules. If a legislative body thought fit, it might require 
space to be provided on these blanks for brief statements regarding the 
source and sponsorship of the bill, its desired effect and the present state 
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of the law, and giving other similar information aiding an intelligent 
understanding of the proposed measure. All this could probably be 
accomplished by a simple house rule. 


3. FORMULATION OF DIRECTIONS AND MODEL CLAUSES 


It is hoped and may be expected that the general establishment of 
drafting bureaus will lead to the development of scientific methods of 
legislation, that is to say, methods of drafting which will secure: con- 
formity to constitutional requirements and to other principles approved 
by experience; adequacy of the provisions of the law to its purpose; 
coérdination with the existing law, and the utmost simplicity of form 
consistent with certainty. 


It deserves however serious consideration whether something cannot 
be done at the start to aid and direct the work of draftsmen, many of 
of whom inevitably will be relatively untrained and inexperienced. 

The Report of the Bar Association Committee contains the following 
observations upon this subject: 


The efficiency of the drafting service depends not only on the per- 
sonnel, and on the recognition of certain fundamental principles of 
organization and operation, but also, your committee believes, on the 
existence of a harmonious body of principles to be observed in the 
drafting of legislation. It is, however, obvious that some systematic 
plan and effort will be needed to produce a harmonious body of prin- 
ciples which can be used by drafting bureaus. 

As we look to constructive work in economic and social science to 
furnish principles of legislation on its substantive side, so we have 
to look to legal science to furnish such principles for the formal or 
technical side of legislation. Thus the history of liquor legislation 
in this country furnishes much valuable data in the matter of law en- 
forcement which should be made available in the drafting of other 
classes of statutes; the same is true of factory and labor legislation 
for the problem of meeting the most obvious contrivances for evading 
statutory requirements. 

Unfortunately there is no book written in the English language dis- 
cussing, in the light of administrative and judicial experience, the legal 
ways and means by which a given legislative policy can best be rendered 
effective, or the arrangements and institutions which at present serve 
that end. The reason for this must be found in the large commercial 
demand for legal works available for the business of litigation, which 
has absorbed the attention of jurists to the utter neglect of scholarly 
or literary service to the no less important business of legislation. 

The lawyer’s treatment of the law is analytical, the legislator’s 
constructive. To the lawyer it is a fixed quantity to which he must 
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adjust himself, to the legislator a potential force which he may fashion 
for his purpose. Obviously, the two points of view are entirely different. 
The materia! that the lawyer needs has been collected and digested 
with a degree of completeness that leaves hardly anything to be de- 
sired. But while the legal material that the legislator needs, the his- 
tory of statutes and of their construction by the courts, may also be 
found, to a considerable extent at least, scattered through the law 
reports, there is no key to it through digests or treatises adapted for 
his purposes. In many cases the attorneys of private interests alone 
possess the knowledge that is needed for intelligent legislation and the 
public does not always profit by that knowledge. 

Your committee, therefore, submits that the Association should 
lend its influence and aid toward the work that needs to be done in 
this field. The object to be aimed at ultimately would be the pro- 
duction of something like a legislative manual or code, a collection 
of directions or suggestions to draftsman, and of model clauses for 
constantly recurring statutory provisions and problems. Carefully 
worked out, and having the sanction of the approval of representative 
bodies of lawyers and of students of legislation, such a guide could not 
fail of having considerable effect on drafting all over the country, and 
the establishment of drafting bureaus would be appropriately sup- 


plemented by giving their work from the very start a scientific and 
uniform direction. 


There is also printed in connection with the Report, as Appendix C, 
a somewhat elaborate tentative draft of a topical plan for instructions 
to draftsmen and model clauses, an abstract of which follows this report. 

The elaboration of this entire plan would be a work of several years; 
but some topics might be taken up as a beginning in order to determine 
whether the plan is feasible or not, and the following topics are suggested 
for this purpose: title; amending acts; general arrangement and lan- 
guage; referential legislation; adoptive acts, and penalties. 

A further and much simpler step in the same direction would be to 
collect and make accessible all “model bills,’ drawn up under the aus- 
pices. of associations representing particular interests. The following 
may be mentioned as bodies promoting legislation in particular fields: 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; National Association of Credit 
Men; National Drainage Association (model drainage law); National 
Tax Association; National Board of Fire Underwriters (building code, 
etc); American Vigilance Association (vice); National Housing Associa- 
tion (tenement housing); Legislative Drafting Fund (Columbia Uni- 
versity); National Civic Federation; American Automobile Association; 
National Fraternal Congress (regulation of fraternal orders); National 
Petroleum Associations (oil inspection); Investment Bankers Associa- 
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ation of America (blue sky laws); National Association of Real Estate 
Exchanges (conveyancing, licensing of real estate agents, etc.) ; American 
Mining Congress (mine accidents); National Consumers’ League 
(women’s labor); National Child Labor Committee (child labor); 
National Association of Dairy and Food Commissioners (pure food, cold 
storage, sanitation, etc.); National Board of Censorship of Moving 
Pictures; National Fire Protection Association; National Popular 
Government League; Governor’s Conference. 

Some of the bills thus produced represent not only the best informa- 
tion upon the respective subjects, but show also very considerable care in 
drafting; so the public utilities, workmen’s compensation, child labor, 
model safety and pure food acts. 

Many of these bills or acts contain clauses that can be made readily 
available for legislation on allied subjects. 

A topical plan of standing clauses and directions should also be of 
value in the work of preparing indices of legislation. The librarian of 
congress has for a number of years recommended to congress the under- 
taking of a comprehensive comparative index of American statute law. 
If the work should be done with the same limitations that may be ob- 
served in all previous indices, it would in important respects fail to serve 
the purposes of the draftsman. Taking as an example Scott and Bea- 
man’s Index Analysis of Federal Statutes, in many respects a standard 
work, the student of the history of legislative methods is very apt to be 
disappointed in consulting it for his purposes. He desires to trace the 
use of oaths, of informers’ shares, of forfeitures in the legislation of con- 
gress, and in looking up these words he will find a reference “see under 
Specific Topics.”” This practically means that he must search through 
the statutes as if there were no index. Or to give another illustration: 
mothers’ pension laws are one of the interesting new phases of American 
legislation. Their significance is, of course, primarily sociological. It 
appears, however, that the pensions in some jurisdictions are granted by 
court orders. This means an entirely new method of administering 
charity, and to the student of legislative methods this is as important as 
the new substantive departure in giving relief. Yet it is safe to say 
that the ordinary index would give no clue to this innovation. Ob- 
viously it is only through a scientific topical plan of provisions regarding 
administration and operation, that attention can be directed to these 
developments and that a science of law drafting can be built up. 

If the desirability of establishing some standard of drafting should be 
questioned, it ought to be sufficient to cite the recent income tax act in 
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support of the plea for reform. Measured by any kind of a standard of 
draftsmanship the act is certainly all that it should not be. As an act 
which addressed itself to business men and property owners, making 
considerable demands upon the conscience of the tax payers and impos- 
ing obligations touching the routine of management of pecuniary affairs, 
this act, above all others, should have been plain and lucid in its arrange- 
ment and language, and should have made its obligations unambiguous 
in substance, definite in incidence, and reasonably capable of discharge. 
Instead of this, the act is the most perplexing measure that has issued 
from congress in many years. Its arrangement and the numbering of its 
clauses is extremely inconvenient for the purposes of reference, the 
terminology used is not consistent or distinctive, and often vague and 
indefinite. And yet the general impression seems to be that these de- 
fects of expression are in some way inevitable and inseparable from this 
kind of legislation. This, of course, is not true. If the style of the Eng- 
lish income act is likewise involved, it is because it antedates the reform 
of English legislative style, and the Prussian law shows that even an 
income tax law can be clear and intelligible, and that we are suffering 
simply from a bad tradition which ought to be broken. A glance at the 
new federal reserve act will demonstrate the possibility of writing a 
complicated law in clear language and with a due regard for the orderly 
arrangement of its parts. A comparison of this act with the Tariff Act 
or with the pending Immigration Bill shows that congress absolutely 
lacks a uniform standard with regard to the formal side of its business, 
a fact which it probably fails to realize. 

If your committee is continued and authorized to undertake the formu- 
lation of propositions upon the topics indicated, for further report next 
year, it is hoped that it will have the coéperation and aid of the Bar 
Association committee. It is not intended that either of the two associa- 
tions should at present be committed to the endorsement of any particu- 
lar plan, but all that is asked at present is leave to undertake the working 
out of drafting principles on selected topics and to present another 
report next year. 

ERNST FREUND, 
Joun A. Lapp, 
FRANK A. UpDYKE. 
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APPENDIX 


ABSTRACT OF A TOPICAL PLAN FOR INSTRUCTIONS TO DRAFTSMEN AND 
MODEL CLAUSES 


A. Expression in general 


— 


Title. 

General arrangement. 

Amending acts. 

General provisions regarding language. 
Referential legislation. 

Definitions. 


B. Operation 


7. Provisions for taking effect of act. 

8. Time limit and temporary acts. 

9. Transitional provisions. 

10. Repealing, saving and limiting clauses. 
11. Adoptive acts. 

12. Optional acts (i.e., for individuals). 


C. Substantive requirements 
13. Persons charged by act. 
14. Qualifying clauses and exceptions. 
15. Reference to intent. 
16. Presumptions. 
17. Generic and specific requirements. 
18. Requirements with a view to publicity. 
19. Facilities for discharge of duties. 
20. Securities of compliance. 


D. Administration 


21. Designation of officials. 

22. Qualifying for office; exercise of powers. 
23. Official powers. 

24. Organization of board. 

25. Relation to local authorities. 


E. Delegation of powers 
26. Administrative regulations. 
27. Administrative orders. 
28. License. 
29. Permit or dispensation. 
30. Revocation of license. 
31. Notice. 
32. Hearing and evidence. 
33. Powers for information. 
34. Creation of districts. 
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. Finance. 
. Contracts. 
. Condemnation by eminent domain. 


Enforcement 


. Penalties. 

. Liability. 

. Nullity. 

. Condemnation and abatement. 

. Obstruction. 

. Enforcement proceedings. 

. Jurisdiction and procedure of courts. 
. Remedies and review. 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
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REPORT OF THE CITY-COUNTY COMMITTEE! OF THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


BY CLYDE LYNDON KING 


University of Pennsylvania 


The conclusions in this report are based upon certain local studies of 
the relation between city and county made especially for the Committee 
by: Prof. O. C. Hormell, on “‘Boston’s County Problems;’’ Mr. H. 8. 
Gilbertson, on “‘The New York County System;’’ Mr. Fred W. Catlett, 
on ‘The Relation of Seattle to the County of King;’’ Messrs. Winston 
Paul (secretary of the Citizens Federation of Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey) and H. 8. Gilbertson, on “Counties of the First Class in New 
Jersey;” Prof. Frank G. Bates (associate professor, department of eco- 
nomics and social science, Indiana University) on “City-County Relations 
in Indianapolis;”” Mr. Percy V. Long (city attorney, San Francisco) on 
“The City and County of San Francisco;’”’ Hon. Lewis R. Works (judge, 
the superior court, Los Angeles) on “Los Angeles,’ and Dr. Clyde 
Lyndon King on “The City and County of Philadelphia and of Denver.”’ 
The work is further based upon the studies made by Doctors Arthur 
Ludington and F. D. Bramhall, which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
American Political Science Association, February, 1912, and also upon 
the twenty-four monographs in the volume on County Government, pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Political and Social Science in May, 
1913, which were secured and edited by the chairman of the committee. 
The committee has had in all its activities the suggestions and coépera- 
tion of Prof. John A. Fairlie. 

The committee has endeavored to make a searching study of these 
monographs in order to find out whether or not certain principles might 
be evolved from them that would apply more or less accurately to the 


1 The members of the city-county committee are as follows: Dr. Arthur Crosby 
Ludington, of New York City; Mr. H. 8. Gilbertson, executive secretary, National 
Short Ballot Organization; Dr. F. D. Bramhall, of the University of Chicago; 
Mr. Fred W. Catlett, attorney-at-law, Seattle, Washington; Dr. 0. C. Hormell, 
department of history, Bowdoin College, and Dr. Clyde Lyndon King, of the de- 


partment of political science, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. King is chairman 
of the committee. 
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city-county situation in all parts of the United States. The city- 
county situation is a twilight zone in the sphere of American govern- 
ment to which public attention has not been adequately directed. With 
the thought of stimulating constructive activity for such governmental 
units, the following suggestions are made. They are made with the full 
knowledge that their efficacy will depend solely on their adaptation to 
local needs, and not on their wholesale adoption. 

The relation of towns and cities to counties in the United States falls 
into three general groups: (1) the rural county with no significant indus- 
trial or urban interests; (2) the county containing several towns or cities 
whose interests are more industrial than agricultural, and (3) densely 
populated areas whose interests are strictly urban. 


I. THE RURAL COUNTY 


The rural county, with distinctly rural interests, and containing no 
urban sections save those whose interests are intimately related to 
agriculture, it is not within the special province of this report to discuss. 

The committee finds, however, in such counties, urgent need for a 
shorter ballot. The governmental interests of such counties would best 
be furthered by a unicameral body of about five commissioners elected at 
large in which all power and responsibility relating to county government 
are centralized. If the county includes urban populations in sufficient 
number so that the board would be dominated solely by either the 
rural or urban group, this principle would have to be modified in 
some such manner as is recommended in the class of counties next to be 
discussed. ‘The organ of county government must be sufficiently im- 
portant to attract public attention and public scrutiny. 

The county’s administrative officers now elected could then be ap- 
pointed either by this body or by the state authorities. Those having 
to do with the county as an organ for the satisfaction of local needs 
could be appointed by the county commission, those acting as state 
agents could be appointed by the governor of the state. Court officials 
could be appointed by the courts. The committee is unanimous in its 
belief, however, that the appointment, by the judiciary, of other than 
court officials, such as is the practice in Philadelphia (where the court of 
common pleas appoints the board of revision of taxes, the board of inspec- 
tors of the Reed Street and the Holmesburg Prison, the commissioners of 
Fairmount Park, the board of education, nine members of the board of 
viewers of Philadelphia County and the board of directors of city trusts) 
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is vicious in its results, and should be abolished. Appointments by the 
judiciary should be limited strictly to court officials in order that the 
judicial functions may be kept distinct. 

A study of many of the county officials now usually elected will show 
that there is little justification for their election, if, indeed, for the exist- 
ence of some of them. An illustration in point is the office of coroner. 
This office as it exists at the present time is not only useless, but in many 
cases it is a positive menace to the administration of criminal justice. 
The duties of the office are usually performed under loose statutory 
provisions not adapted to present-day conditions. The duties of coroner 
require considerable knowledge of both medical and legal matters, and 
no single individual can be expected to be properly qualified in both sub- 
jects. Wherever possible there should be substituted for the coroner a 
medical examiner who is an expert pathologist. The hearings on the 
causes of violent deaths could then be held before a police court judge or 
other competent magistrate; and the office of medical examiner could be 
attached to that of the district attorney in order that the latter may be 
able to make the best use of evidence in criminal cases. The number of 
county elective officers can readily be reduced through the elimination 
or appointment of other officers. 


Il. THE FEDERATED COUNTY 


In many counties there are several distinct towns or cities with indus- 
trial interests more or less different from the agricultural interests, yet 
also containing agricultural districts whose interests must be taken into 
account. The problem here is to give representation to each of the 
factors. 

A typical situation is that of Essex County, New Jersey, as shown in 
the monograph by Messrs. Paul and Gilbertson, on Counties of the First 
Class in New Jersey. Essex County contains sixteen municipalities 
classified under the state law as towns, villages, boroughs and cities. 
These municipalities vary from a population of 442 to 347,469. In 
addition there are four townships with populations varying from one to 
nine thousand. A similar situation exists in Los Angeles and Alameda 
Counties, California. Alameda County comprises an area of approxi- 
mately 843 square miles, contains a population of 265,000 people and 
embraces several incorporated cities and towns varying in population 
from 808 to 156,674. 


Your committee feels that this situation warrants the creation of 
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a single county legislative body. In many cases this body could be 
created on the federal plan. It believes that the federal type would be 
better than election at large because public opinion and scrutiny have 
already been focused upon the mayors and elective officials of the city on 
the one hand, and upon the elective officials of the township or other 
governmental unit representing farmers’ interests on the other hand. 

A type of the federation recommended is that recently created for 
a Public Utility District in California. The board of directors en- 
trusted with the management of this district is composed as follows: 
the mayor or president of the board of trustees or other governing body 
of each city and the chairman of the board of supervisors of the county if 
incorporated territory is included; a member of the city council or other 
person selected by the council from each city having at least 5000 regis- 
tered voters; and an additional member of the council or other person for 
each additional 10,000 voters. In effect, this board of directors will 
include: the mayor and one other member from both Alameda and Rich- 
mond; the mayors of Albany, Emeryville, Haywards, Piedmont and San 
Leandro; the mayor and two others from Berkeley; the mayor and four 
others from Oakland, and the chairmen of the boards of supervisors in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties. This gives a board of nineteen 
men, so composed as to give at once both permanency of policy and 
popular control. 

If anything this is too large a board. If the federal plan creates too 
large a board, some other method of selection will have to be devised, 
such as electing a rather small board of members by a limited number 
of relatively large districts, using the large municipalities and the district 
rural units as much as possible. 

The functions of this central legislative body would vary with the 
needs of each locality. In the matter of taxation it would be the unit 
both for the assessment and collection of taxes. Your committee unre- 
servedly favors the state centralization in the supervision of collection of 
taxes.2, Such centralization does away with the evils inherent in decen- 
tralization of assessment, namely, inequalities in assessment between 
the communities at the expense of the more honest communities. More- 
over, the multiplication of taxation agencies means unnecessary expense. 


2Such as has been developed in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
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A second function of this legislative body would be at least advisory 
control over the police of the various towns and districts. The extent 
of this control would depend upon the degree of continuity of urban 
populations and the character and homogeneity of police requirements. 
It is futile for certain municipalities to enforce their laws in certain par- 
ticulars when another municipality at its border is allowed to run wide 
open. A third function should unquestionably be the control over inter- 
urban railways and city-country roads. Professor Bates, in his study of 
the situation in Indianapolis, points out the overlapping of responsibility 
between city, township and county authorities for the construction and 
repair of country-to-city roads. Though cities build improved roads to 
their limits, they soon find that the returns to the city through better 
traffic from outlying regions is definitely impaired for want of county or 
township action. Somewhat analogous is the matter of sewer construc- 
tion in outlying districts beyond the city limits. Proprietors of proposed 
additions, and residents in suburban areas have found both legal and 
practical questions when they endeavor to get adequate connection with 
sewer systems. Such a central legislative body could be practically the 
agency for controlling a metropolitan sewer system. In Hudson County, 
New Jersey, where the community is closely built up, such a federated 
system could also be of service in fire prevention and could act as the 
authorities for a metropolitan fire district. 

And finally this federal legislative body could act in an advisory 
function in the regulation of public utilities. Your committee is un- 
reservedly in favor of centralization in the state of ultimate control over 
the regulation of municipal utilities. This seems to be necessitated by 
the great increase in absentee ownership and by the dependence of one 
community upon another for proper extension and supervision of utility 
services. Local bodies, however, could render distinct advisory service, 
and might, in the larger urban centers, have regulatory powers subject to 
appeal to and revision by the state board. 


Ill, THE COUNTY CITY 


The third situation is that where there are dense industrial areas with 
interests essentially urban. 

A typical example of this situation is Philadelphia where the bound- 
aries of the city and county are coterminus but where there is no unit 
in city-county administration. Thus the following departments, which 
spent $18,042,970.55 in 1912, and requested $20,006,460.15 in 1914, are 
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under the control of the mayor: department of supplies, civil service 
commission, department of public safety, department of health and 
charities, department of public works, permanent committee on compre- 
hensive plans, Pennsylvania Nautical School, art jury, board of recrea- 
tion, department of wharves, docks and ferries, department of city 
transit. The following departments, though they spent $11,696,220.52 
in 1912, and requested $16,623,155.64 in 1914, are financed through the 
council but are independent of the mayor: city controller, city treasurer, 
board of revision of taxes, receiver of taxes, department of law, city com- 
missioners, clerk of quarter sessions, prothonotary, coroner, recorder of 
deeds, register of wills, district attorney, sheriff, Philadelphia County 
prison, commissioners of Fairmount Park, commissioners of sinking fund, 
board of education, board of viewers of Philadelphia County, board of 
mercantile appraisers, board of registration commissioners, Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, Zodlogical Society of Philadelphia, 
board of directors of city trusts, Free Library of Philadelphia, Eastern 
State Penitentiary, and select and common councils. This diffusion 
of administrative responsibility leads not only to duplication but to ineffi- 
ciency and waste in the non-city departments. 

Thus the total expense, according to Bulletin No. 84 issued by the 
Philadelphia bureau of municipal research, for the distinctly city offices 
increased but 1.8 per cent for 1912 over 1911 while the total expense 
incurred for the county departments in 1912 increased 4.6 per cent over 
those of 1911. The total increase for all city and county departments 
was 3.2 per cent. 

Such was the situation in Denver during the years from 1904 to 
1911 when the boundaries of the city and county of Denver were co- 
terminus but when the court by judicial decree prevented consolidation 
under a single legislative and administrative control. During this 
period the independent county officials in Denver and the institutions 
supervised by them were incompetently manned, uneconomically admin- 
istered and in many cases wholly corrupt. Such is typical of the situa- 
tion that tends to exist wherever there is such overlapping of city and 
county functions. The city officials are elected under the closest public 
scrutiny; the county officials under practically no public scrutiny. The 
result is that the city administration grows relatively more efficient and 
county administration shows no improvement or grows relatively more 
and more wasteful. 

The administrative consolidation of the county of Suffolk and the 
city of Boston is also not as complete as might be desired. Thus there is 
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a separate registry department for the city and for the county. The 
city registrar is appointed by the mayor under civil service regulations 
while the register of deeds for the county is elected by the people. The 
county department for the year 1911-1912 cost the city $56,000 while 
the city department cost but $38,000. There seems to be no fundamen- 
tal reason, concludes Dr. Hormell in his special monograph on Boston’s 
County Problems, why these separate departments could not be consoli- 
dated into a single department. The sheriff, likewise, is an elected 
county official, for Suffolk County, and might well be dispensed with. 
His functions as a court officer could be exercised by an appointee of the 
court; his duties in relation to keeping the peace could better be per- 
formed by the police department. Greater efficiency would be secured 
and a simpler and more logical organization of Boston and Suffolk 
County could be brought about by the complete elimination of all other 
county officials. 

Hudson County, New Jersey, offers a similar need for consolidation. 
It presents a most remarkable physical unity, while the urban unity is so 
great that it is impossible to tell where one municipality ends and 
another begins. The interests of all Hudson County are primarily 
urban and industrial, yet there is needless duplication of government 
through thirteen different municipalities whose populations vary from 
3163 to 267,779. 

Mr. Catlett’s study of the relation of the city of Seattle to the county 
of King shows a similar need for consolidation there. The total popula- 
tion of the county is 284,500—237,000 of whom are within the limits of 
the city of Seattle. 

The way for consolidation has already been opened in this country by 
the examples of San Francisco and Denver. The government of Denver 
City and County is now administered exclusively through a commission of 
fivemen. The government of San Francisco was formerly administered 
by a mayor, recorder, board of aldermen, board of assistant aldermen, 
which two boards were styled ‘common council,’’ treasurer, comptroller, 
street commissioners, collector of city taxes, city marshal, city attorney, 
and two assessors for each city ward. The county officers included a 
district attorney, county clerk, county attorney, county surveyor, sheriff, 
recorder, assessor, coroner, treasurer, public administrator, and county 
board of supervisors. The government is now vested in a single council 
and a mayor with appointive power. The result of consolidation in both 
Denver and San Francisco, as in other cities in the United States where 
this duplication does not exist, has been economies, efficiency, simpli- 
fication and responsiveness of government. 
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Your committee believes that one of the fundamental standards now 
to be attained by such urban areas is the adoption of the English system 
whereby a city, on gaining a given population will have automatically, 
not only the powers inherent to it as a municipality of its class, but also 
all the powers bestowed upon the county government. In England a bor- 
ough automatically becomes a county borough with the powers both of a 
municipality and a county when it reaches a population of 50,000. A 
similar system is practiced in Prussia, though ministerial decree not 
merely the acquisition of a given population, is necessary for consolida- 
tion. 

Your committee recommends that a standard be adopted for each of 
our states whereby a city, upon attaining a given population, dependent 
upon the needs of each of the states, shall automatically become a 
county-city with powers both of a municipality and a county, with co- 
terminous boundaries, a single legislative body, and a centralized 
executive. 

As to the structure of government for such a county-city, a single body 
elected at large is recommended. This principle could be adapted to the 
largest municipalities by the election of a minority of the board, say 
four of the nine members, from the large divisions of the city. The large 
bicameral council is universally giving way to the small unicameral 
council in every part of the United States where the cities themselves 
have had anything to do with framing their own charters for efficiency. 
Even in Philadelphia, which has a council of 132 members—47 in the 
select council and 85 in the common council—there is a movement on 
foot for the creation of a small council with a single chamber. Expe- 
rience there, as the experience elsewhere, has always been that the coun- 
cil is large when it comes to escaping responsibility for legislative or 
administrative acts, but is very small when it comes to determining what 
is actually to be done for partisan ends. Thus in Philadelphia legislation 
is actually accomplished by a small group of about 9 men instead of 132 
men as seems to be the case. We believe that the form of government 
should conform to the practice. 

This small legislative body, as indicated above, should have all legis- 
lative powers both for the city and county. But their power and author- 
ity should end there. The responsibility for administration should be 
vested solely in the administrators, preferably in a single elective or 
appointive official. In cities of larger size, certainly in cities of over 
1,000,000 population, as in Philadelphia, your committee is unanimously 
of the belief that the mayor should be elective and all appointive power 
centered in him. 
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For cities of smaller size it would no doubt be better if the responsible 
administrative official were appointed rather than elected and be known 
by some such title as the county manager. Hudson and Essex Counties, 
New Jersey, have already an independently elected official known as the 
county supervisor. The law states that this official “shall be the chief 
executive officer of the county and may recommend the board of chosen 
freeholders to pass such measures as he may deem necessary or expedient 
for the welfare of the county.”’ He is directed “to be vigilant and active 
in causing the laws and ordinances of the county to be executed and en- 
forced,” and is given ‘supervisory powers over administration and veto 
powers over the resolutions and ordinances passed by the board of free- 
holders. This office can be made of the very highest importance and a 
power for efficient administration. 

Among others, the specific duties of the county manager would be: 
(1) to act as purchasing agent; (2) to supervise the business adminis- 
tration of the county; (3) to prepare the county budgets; (4) to keep 
the county’s books. He should be a thoroughly trained official equipped 
with the knowledge of modern administrative methods, and with the 
capacity of a thorough executive. His tenure should be at the pleasure 
of the board, and the board should not be restricted in its choice to resi- 
dents of the city. He should have power to appoint all subordinates 
and heads of departments. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the merit system should be ap- 
plied to county as well as municipal administrative officials. In certain 
places, such as Los Angeles, both the city and the county have civil serv- 
ice commissions, each with its efficiency bureau. County civil service 
is in effect in certain counties of New Jersey under the state civil service 
commission which supervises municipal and county examinations for 
appointments. The want of the merit system as applied to county sub- 
ordinates has meant, both in Philadelphia and in Boston, that officials 
dismissed from the city service for reasons of incompetency, inefficiency 
or dishonesty have often been reémployed in the county service. In 
this extension of the merit system to the higher grade of governmental 
employees, your committee wishes to recommend, however, that the 
practice of non-assembled examinations be extended, that the widest 
possible discretion be left to the administrative officials and that there be 
no resident limitations upon applicants. 

There are many urgent reasons why there should be no residence limi- 
tations upon engineers, bureau chiefs and all those in expert service. 
One of these is that local opposition to “aliens” is based at times on the 
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knowledge that the local expert is amenable to social and economic 
pressure that will tend to make him “safe and sane,” in other words often 
dishonest. And if faith in the expert is to develop, all taint of dishonesty 
or amenability to “pressure” must be eliminated. How many cases 
could be cited by this group of political scientists of virile and honest crit- 
icisms of local public utilities, say, that come from within the city! The 
number is few indeed. A second equally poignant reason for no residence 
limitation on experts for governmental service is that the honesty, effi- 
ciency and competent standards of experts will best be furthered by the 
creation of a national supply of such experts to the end that evidence of 
“taint” will reflect on the expert’s standing among his associates. This 
is a factor of no small importance in developing a class of experts in whom 
the public can have a righteous faith. 

There is need not only for uniformity of accounting in city-county 
areas but also for state supervision of accounting in order that expenses 
charged against one thing in one county may not be charged against a 
different thing in another county, thus baffling any comparative analysis 
of the cost of government. There is need for standardized reports of a 
character that would have meaning alike to citizen and official. 

The county city should be its own unit for the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes. Your committee believes that taxation requires state 
supervision and inspection of county assessors and assessments. Public 
health protection is in need of intimate state regulation through the de- 
partment of health, yet the city must have ample powers to handle all 
purely local questions. 

In all three classes of counties discussed above, many duplications 
of offices and unnecessary expense could be eliminated if the central 
county legislative body controlled such matters as the inspection of 
milk. The several towns and cities in Essex County, New Jersey, draw 
their milk supply from scores of dairies. These dairies are in turn sub- 
jected to inspection by each municipality. A central agency could make 
more frequent and thorough inspections at a decidedly less cost. 

The sheriff, in many states, can be appointed by the governor, though 
it will be difficult to overcome the force of tradition that these officials 
should be elected. Some states may be ready for appointment of prose- 
cuting attorneys either by the governor or by the attorney-general. In 
those states where the judicial administration is a state affair, with state 
appointed judges, the city boundaries should be the limits of a judicial 
district. This should be so without exception where city and county are 
co-terminous. Suchadistrict should have a centralized system of inferior 
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courts under the head of a chief justice having authority to distribute 
the judicial business among the several judges within the municipality. 
In states where the administration of justice is in the hands of locally 
elected or appointed judges or justices there should be a municipal court 
after the plan of the Chicago municipal court. There is distinct need 
for consolidation of judicial authorities in all the larger urban areas. The 
supervision of penal and correctional institutions should rest more and 
more in the state and less and less in the local community whether it be 
county or city. 

Whether this reconstruction of county and city government come 
through special legislation, through optional legislation giving to the city 
and county the privileges of a choice between statutes and the referen- 
dum, or through home rule, as in California, will depend largely upon the 
political attitudes and customs of the various sections of the country. 


That such readjustment is necessary for efficiency seems amply war- 
ranted by the facts. 
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COUNTIES OF THE FIRST CLASS IN NEW JERSEY 


BY WINSTON PAUL 
Secretary of the Citizens Federation of Hudson County 


AND 


H. 8. GILBERTSON 
Executive Secretary of the National Short Ballot Organization 


The counties of Essex and Hudson, New Jersey, measured by popula- 
tion, are two of the largest political units of their kind in the country. 

These counties are not only almost exclusively of an urban charac- 
ter; they have become practically continuous urban communities. 

The physical unity of Essex County, however, is more real than 
the social. Underneath the common interests of each of the several 
localities is a strong local spirit, due largely to individuality of interest. 
Some of them are almost exclusively residential and suburban, tribu- 
tary not to the large city of Newark, but to New York. The cities of 
Newark and Jersey City have all the varied characteristics of a me- 
tropolis. They have an independent reason for existence in their 
manufacturing interests, and what usually goes with such interests, a 
large foreign population. 

There is, however, a marked contrast between the two counties in 
physical and social unity. With the exception of three small munic- 
ipalities adjacent to Newark which should be attached to the latter 
city or at least joined to Essex County, the County of Hudson pre- 
sents a most remarkable physical unity. The unity is so great that it is 
impossible to tell where one municipality ends and the other begins. 
The social unity of Hudson County is far greater than that of Essex. 
The marked social heterogeneity between Montclair and Newark, for 
example, does not exist in Hudson County. The larger municipali- 
ties in Hudson County are of an industrial character and are composed 
of individuals of a homogeneous manner of life. 

For the foregoing reasons it seems likely that these counties will 
always play a rather less important réle than the cities within their 
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boundaries. The county’s political importance is further minimized 
by the system of administrative centralization which is the rule in 
New Jersey, particularly as applied to the courts. For the judiciary 
in this state in fact as well as in form is more closely integrated than in 
most others. The court of common pleas is identified with the county 
because of its territorial jurisdiction, but the judges of this court are 
appointed by the governor. The same is true of the public prosecutor 
who takes the place of the district attorney in most other states, and 
who is usually elected by the people. A rather interesting commentary 
on the unity of the judiciary in New Jersey is the statutory definition 


of the prosecutor’s powers and duties, wherein it is written that he 
shall 


prosecute the pleas of the state in such county in the absence of the 
attorney general, and further, do and perform such acts and things 
on behalf of the state in and about such prosecutions as the attorney 
general might or ought to do if personally present. 


The constitution, however, does not permit this theory of judicial 
unity to be carried to its logical conclusion, for it requires that sheriffs, 
clerks of counties, coroners and surrogates, who by reason of their func- 
tions may be classed as court officers, shall be elected by the people of 
the county. 

Administrative centralization is also accomplished in the field of 
public utilities. This division of publie service is strictly under the 
control of the state public utilities commission, and neither the munic- 
ipalities nor the county has any legal power of any consequence over 
them. It is possible even for the public service corporations to tear 
up the streets under state authority in defiance of the city. The cities, 
of course, have a certain amount of police power (in the narrow sense) 
and may regulate such minor matters as traffic on the street railways, 


but both the granting of franehises and the actual operation of utilities 
are state affairs. 


GOVERNMENT OF COUNTIES OF THE FIRST CLASS 


The regulation of Essex and Hudson County affairs is set forth in 
the law applicable to counties of the first class which provides for a board 
of nine chosen freeholders. The members of this body are elected at 
large in rotation so that the terms of three men expire each year. The 
salary of freeholders is $1500 per year. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERVISOR 


The county supervisor, an official which only the two largest coun- 
ties in New Jersey, Hudson and Essex Counties, have, is an independ- 
ently elective official who is charged, as his title implies, with the gen- 
eral supervision of the affairs of the county. The law states, 


he shall be the chief executive officer of the county and may recom- 
mend the board of chosen freeholders to pass such measures as he may 
deem necessary or expedient for the welfare of the county. 


Besides being charged with the duty of communicating with the 

board on matters of finance and the maintenance of institutions he 
is charged ‘“‘to be vigilant and active in causing the laws and ordinances 
of the county to be executed and enforced.”’ The county supervisor 
is empowered to exercise a constant supervision over the conduct of 
all subordinate officers and to examine all complaints made against 
them for violation or neglect of duty and if it is found that any officer 
is guilty of the charges brought against him, the supervisor may suspend 
or remove him. He furthermore has a veto power over every resolution 
or ordinance by the board of freeholders. It requires a two-thirds vote 
to override the supervisor’s veto. 
’ The office can be made of the very highest importance and power for 
efficient administration. Few incumbents have tried really to exert 
the full influence of the office; the power of veto, the independent posi- 
tion of the office and the ability of the supervisor to attract public 
attention to his office and his acts make this position one of large possi- 
bilities in the hands of a capable and aggressive executive. An official 
of this character has been extremely rare in the two counties of Hudson 
and Essex since this office was created in 1900. 

County civil service is in effect in several counties in New Jersey 
where possibly more progress has been made than in most States in the 
country. Civil service in New Jersey is under a state civil service 


commission which supervises both municipal and county examinations 
and appointments. 


TAXATION 


In New Jersey the assessment and collection of taxes is a function 
of the municipalities. The tax rate in each municipality is fixed by a 
county board of taxation, a board appointed by the governor, which 
has power to hear appeals from the local assessments, and whose chief 
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function is to act as a board of equalization in a given county. To 
this board the municipalities and the counties each certify prior to cer- 
tain fixed dates in August, the amount which they will severally require 
to be raised by taxation, which amounts are given in the respective 
budgets. The county board then fixes the tax rate for each municipality 
which is based upon these budgets (proposed tax levies) allowances 
being made by the county board for such reductions as were made in 
the assessments of the previous year by any of the state boards of final 
resort. 

The assessment of taxes is not altogether scientific or accurate and 
it is only the thorough work of many of the county boards which prevents 
a very great amount of inequality in the assessment of taxes. The weak- 
ness of the collecting system is that the collectors of taxes act simply 
as receivers of taxes, taking only such moneys as are handed them, the 
law apparently making no requirements that they should go out and 
seek to recover such taxes as are legally due the municipalities. 

Taxation has long been a subject of discussion in the state of New 
Jersey, but it is only recently that the subject of a more efficient method 
in the collection of taxes has been discussed. Proposals to this end 
were before the last legislature. A special legislative committee to 
investigate tax assessments reported in favor of an assessment system 
with direct responsibility from top to bottom, to be secured by the 
following means: 

1. Establish the office of state supervisor requiring supervision and 
inspection of county assessors and assessments. 

2. Establish a county assessor in each county to have general super- 
vision of local assessments. 

Those taxing districts now too small to require the entire time of a 
competent man should be consolidated. 

3. Cities should be assessed as a unit by one assessor or board. Notices 
of assessments should be sent all taxpayers and appeals should be heard 
before the rate is fixed. 

4. Personal property and poll taxes should be abolished. 

5. As many cities in New Jersey run for a part of the year on bor- 
rowed money, the fiscal year starting before taxes are payable, it was 
recommended that existing obligations for current expenditures should 


be funded and in the future taxes should be collected in advance of 
expenditure. 
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MAINTENANCE OF COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 


The ordinary county institutions are an insane asylum, tubercu- 
losis sanitarium, almshouse—usually more of a hospital than alms- 
house—and a penitentiary. The greater the centralization in the 
control of the management of these institutions the better. They 
should be located on the same general land plot in order that they 
may have a central heating plant, a common bakeshop, and effect 
other economies which result from an efficient and centralized manage- 
ment. In New Jersey these institutions have a superintendent who is 
generally a medical man and in addition they usually have a warden. 
This dual responsibility is not conducive to efficiency; either there is 
conflict of authority or one of these officials becomes an assistant 
to the other. A more ideal system would be to have one superintendent 
or medical expert in charge of each institution and to have a general 
manager for all the institutions, who should have charge of the purchase 
of supplies, the preparation of food and clothing, and in general be re- 
sponsible for the business management of all the county institutions. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The function of public health protection in Essex County is en- 
tirely in the hands of the municipalities. In some ways this system 
is unfortunate. This was illustrated at a recent exhibit in Orange, 
N. J., where it was shown that a great many duplications of offices 
and unnecessary expense could be eliminated if there were in Essex 
County some central agency which would conduct the inspection of 
milk. The several towns and cities draw their milk supply from scores 
of dairies. These dairies are in turn subjected to inspection by each 
municipality. It is easy to see that a central agency could make more 
frequent and thorough inspections at a decidedly less cost. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire protection is also a function of the separate municipalities. 
Newark as a manufacturing and commercial city, naturally has a 
more complex and important fire protection problem than any of the 
other cities and towns. Before many years the city will doubtless be 
obliged to adopt all of the new forms of apparatus which are essential 
in cities of high buildings, including the high pressure system and 
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appropriate apparatus for reaching the floors of skyscrapers. So much 
has to be said in favor of a decentralized fire protection system. On 
the other hand, as pointed out before, Essex County is mostly com- 
posed of closely built communities, between which in most cases there 
is no open territory which could serve as a lane of protection against 
the spread of a great conflagration such as those which have over- 
taken Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore and Chelsea. Inasmuch as 
fire protection has come to mean, in these later days, fire prevention, 
it would seem that in communities like Essex County, something might 
be said in favor of making fire protection a county function for the 
purpose of uniform regulation. 

By reason of the compactness of Hudson County most of the county 
extends along the top of the hill with a wide boulevard running the 
length of the county; it would be very effective for the municipalities 
to combine in the maintenance of a joint system of fire protection. 
Motor-driven fire engines could by means of the boulevard go from one 
part of the county to another. If any large conflagration broke out it 
would be impossible to tell how far it might spread and it is very prob- 
able that a large conflagration would extend beyond the borders of the 
municipality in which it started. 


ACCOUNTING 


There is no uniformity of accounting in the counties of New Jersey 
and each county collector (or county treasurer) has his own method 
of charging accounts and keeping books. Expenses charged against 
one thing in one county are charged against a different account in 
another county, which makes it extremely difficult and sometimes 
baffles an analysis of the cost of government in the different counties. 
Because deficits in the “court’s account” could be made up by a bond 
issue, it was the habit in some of the counties to charge all sorts of items 
against this amount. There has been not only an unscientific method 
of charging unrelated items to any account which happened to be 
healthy, but unexpended balances have frequently been transferred 
from one account to another, which of course defeats the budgetary 
theory of appropriations. There was at least one county in New Jersey 
where it was the habit for a number of years to transfer all unexpended 
balances toward the close of the year to the “‘incidental’’ account 


from which account all payments were then made for the last month or 
so of the fiscal year. 
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The accounting, budget and financial reporting system of the coun- 
ties in New Jersey resembles an African jungle! The most effective 
remedy for this situation is by way of a state prescription requiring 
uniformity in budgets, accounting and reports and the appointment of 
state auditors to aid in the installation of such methods and afterward 
to check up on the accuracy of such reports-as are required. 

The Citizens Federation of Hudson County has advocated the 
above remedy and at its suggestion the Democratic and Republican 
parties have this year in their party platforms pledged the enactment 
of laws to provide for a uniform system of accounting. 


RELATION OF LOCAL UNITS TO THE STATE 


It is impossible to consider the relations of the county and the city 
without also considering the relations of the State to the foregoing 
units. Our idea on this subject is that the State, to begin with, is 
under a responsibility to provide and maintain an efficient system of 
education and also to either establish an effective state health de- 
partment or to see to it that the municipalities maintain an efficient 
system of regulation and inspection. The responsibility of the State 
in these fields of human welfare is fundamental and this responsibility 
must be recognized as having a paramount place if we are to have 
efficiency in either of these two most important departments. 

The system of educational administration in New Jersey consists 
of a state commissioner of education with several assistants, and a 
small appointive state board. The state superintendent uses the county 
superintendents as territorial agents, a large part of whose work is cleri- 
cal. Centralization in educational administration is an accomplished 
fact in this State. 

The state health department at the present time is considered to 
be quite ineffective and it is very probable that proposals for the im- 
provement of the organization of the department will be made at the 
next legislature. There should be a state commissioner of health (simi- 
lar to the state commissioner of education) who should be allowed 
certain assistants. There should be a small state board of health 
appointed by the governor to codperate and advise with the state com- 
missioner of health, such board to be empowered to pass ordinances. 
The state superintendent should be given authority to appoint local 
health officers in each municipality in the State under civil service 
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examinations; all the officers in the service of the State to be experts and 
their tenure of office should be permanent. 

As a corollary to our remarks on health ohidiabiaeetian: we submit 
that the State has a proper right to supervise and control the work 
of municipalities in so far as same relates to the erection and maintenance 
of an efficient water works, sewage disposal plants, etc. The power 
of the State to supervise carries with it the responsibility of the State 
to oversee and provide in advance for an increase in population by 
planning new sources of water and new systems of sewerage. In this 
case the State should have the power to deal directly with the city, 
or with a combination of cities and towns, or a county as would best 
enable it to fulfill its obligations in the premises. 

As to the road problem, the need for central supervision becomes 
more and more apparent with the increase in the use of automobiles 
and the need for a consistent and well maintained system. In the 
accomplishment of this end the State may well make use of the counties 
as administrative divisions, if such a course seems desirable. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL REORGANIZATION 


As pointed out previously in this paper, Hudson County presents 
an excellent opportunity for increased efficiency through a funda- 
mental reorganization. The distribution of its population is so com- 
pact that consolidation could easily be effected. This step would 
unquestionably result in a large saving by eliminating and preventing 
a duplication of public officers and employees, to say nothing of the 
actual economy in the purchase of supplies, etc. 

Aside, however, from the question of consolidation, what can be 
done to strengthen the present organization of the counties of the 
first class? The constitution requires that the county clerks, regis- 
ters, sheriffs, coroners and surrogates be elected by the people. The 
effect of this is not only to lengthen the ballot, but, what is more serious, 
it puts these several officers on an independent basis and destroys the 
responsibility of the board of chosen freeholders for the economic 
administration of county affairs. All of these officers are non-political, 
and there is no reason in political science or common sense why they 
should be elected. We suggest, therefore, the following disposition of 
these officers: 

The board of chosen freeholders should appoint the county clerk and 
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register, placing these officers on the same basis as the county counsel 
and county collector. 

The sheriff should be appointed by one of the higher courts in the 
county, or by the governor. The major part of the sheriff’s duties are 
connected with the carrying out of court orders. But, as the sheriff 
in certain matters is the direct agent of the state, there is a strong 
argument for his appointment by the governor, after the manner of the 
public prosecutor. 

The office of surrogate is largely a judicial one, and it would seem 
wise that this officer be selected in the same manner as are other judges. 

The office of coroner is a superfluity and an excrescence. It should 
be done away with and its powers and duties conferred upon the county 
physician or upon some officer who would be directly responsible to the 
county prosecutor, inasmuch as it has been shown quite conclusively 
in other States that there is a decided necessity for the public prosecutor 
to control the evidence in cases of violent death. 

But the mere fact of making these now independently elected officers 
subordinate to the responsible county and state officials is not sufficient 
to give the county a proper working organization. As has been pointed 
out previously in this paper, the office of county supervisor is full of 
possibilities. These possibilities, however, have seldom been realized, 
partly because the supervisor is independently elected and only theo- 
retically responsible to the board of chosen freeholders. We would, 
therefore, abolish the office of county supervisor and substitute for it 
that of county manager, the latter office to be filled by the board of 
chosen freeholders, the incumbent to receive a salary determined upon 
by them and hold office during their pleasure. He would be expected 
to give his entire time to his public duties, and the board would be ex- 
pected to select for this position, not a politician, but an expert admin- 
istrator. This suggestion is in line with an important recent develop- 


ment in American city government which is currently known as the city 
manager plan. 
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I. PRELIMINARY 


At the Boston meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion there was voted the following resolution: 


That a committee of five be appointed (1) to examine and make a list 
of places where laboratory work for graduate students in political science 
can be done; (2) to recommend to the various college and university 
faculties that due graduate credit be given to such place; (3) to use 
its best endeavors to obtain scholarships for this laboratory work, and to 
secure an endowment for the building up of a trained body of public 
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servants; and (4) to make, if possible, a system of card records and 
efficiency standards for graduates doing practical work in political 
science. 


A committee on conference was appointed by the American Eco- 
nomic Association.' These committees have worked together and the 
following report is a result of their joint efforts. The following is 
not so much a report as it is a program. In no case was an exhaus- 
tive investigation made. In some cases catalogue descriptions are 
quoted pending fuller personal subsequent investigation. But through- 
out there are indications of fruitful subjects of detailed inquiry. 
There is evident need throughout of some agency to bring the various 
phases of the whole movement into helpful interrelations, and guide 
it along its normal line of development. 


A. Practical Training or Laboratory Methods 


The committee was tentatively named the Committee on Lab- 
oratory Methods in Political Science. But because ‘laboratory 
methods” as ordinarily understood did not convey the meaning of the 


_resolutions creating it, even though the phrase ‘laboratory work” is 


used in the resolution, the name of the committee was changed to the 
Committee on Practical Training for Public Service. There is a 
fundamental distinction between laboratory methods and practical 
training. A laboratory is primarily a place (within the university) 
devoted to experimental study. In its narrow sense at least, it as- 
sumes the special creation of certain conditions to observe certain 
results. Practical training requires the student to be a participant 
rather than an observer. It requires that the work be done under the 
stress of a practical demand rather than of a merely intellectual 
interest. It requires that the student shall learn by doing in contact 
with the normal actual conditions. Practical training requires that 
the student shall leave the university to go to the place where the 
thing needs to be done. 


1 David Kinley, University of Illinois, Chairman, John R. Commons, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Henry Rogers Seager, Columbia University. 
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B. Steps Taken by the Committee 


In the investigation of the whole problem of practical training, 
the committees jointly have taken the steps noted below: 

1. The joint committee has sought the advice of the presidents of 
most of the universities of the country and has submitted to them, 
for criticism and suggestion, the statement of the work prepared 
jointly by the committees. 

2. It has requested detailed information regarding fellowships 
and practical training work in the various universities. It has exam- 
ined university catalogues and read the annual reports of presidents 
of universities so far as these were available. 


3. The committee has noted the following opportunities for public 
service: 


a. Bureaus of municipal research. There are at least seven that are 
organized and have been in existence for several years. 

b. Legislative reference libraries. According to the latest tabulation 
there are twenty-nine with various titles. 

c. Governmental bureaus and departments of investigation and re- 
search like the Wisconsin state board of public affairs, the commissioners 
of accounts in New York and the Boston finance commission. The 
Milwaukee bureau of municipal research properly belongs to this class. 

d. Special legislative investigating committees in states at least, 
e.g., the Committee on Economy and Efficiency of the Illinois legislature. 

e. The innumerable and valuable private organizations like the Na- 
tional Short Ballot Organization. 

f. Governmental departments. 


_ 4. It has devised an inspection and supervision service for these 
agencies. 

5. It has set in motion a searching investigation and inspection of 
bureaus of municipal research through the codperation of the pro- 
fessors of political economy and political science, listed on page 348. 

6. It has carried on extensive correspondence with professors and 
publicists all over the country. 

7. It has examined with some care the educational literature on 
professional training. 


C. Suggested Next Steps 


The committee offers the following next steps in its program: 
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A. Submit the statement of facts regarding the bureaus of municipal 
research to the universities of the country, for their approval, and their 
acceptance of any, all, or none of these agencies as places where graduates 
may secure approved field training. 


Survey by means of the inspection service other agencies for prac- 


tical training, after completing the survey of bureaus of municipal 
research. 


C. Urge upon universities the possibilities of the proposed system of 
supervised practical training, and the desirability of following the exam- 


ple of the University of Missouri in assigning at least one of their fel- 
lowships to the committee. 


D. Keep on file complete information regarding men who have been 
practically trained under the committee, and of others who have done 
noteworthy pieces of work; e.g., managed a budget exhibit. This should 
include professors, and should be made available to any governmental 
agency or citizen organization. 


E. Make a detailed study of the vocational demands of public service 
and of the other problems of practical training. 

F. Seek funds (1) for the establishment of sabbatical fellowships for 
a year or half year at full salary for professors in political science or 
political economy; (2) for fellowships for able post-graduate students 
in the universities to supplement their theoretical training; and (3) to 
continue the present inspection service. 

G. Have members of faculties in the various universities of the 
country agree to act as representatives of the committees in that uni- 
versity. This would help in the administration of the inspection ser- 
vice, the collection of facts, and keeping the committees informed as to 
progressive steps and new experiments in practical training. 


D. Practical Training and the New Democracy 


The social justification for practical training is found in our new 
attitude toward politics or government. 

Probably the most significant phase of this movement within 
the political sphere of our life is the new interest and the new em- 
phasis on administration. It is an axiom of the modern government 
that its object is the public welfare, the common good. No matter 
whether the political or the administrative means to that end be 
considered, its success is shown in the last analysis to depend on a 
trained public service. The possibility of making a public service a 
career is shown in the increasing sphere of the influence and power of 
the civil service commissions. The attitude of Mayor-elect Mitchel 
of New York in requesting applications for positions in the ex- 
empt class is a striking illustration of a new attitude on the part 
of elective officials. In the field of public education a career is pos- 
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sible. There is no reason why the whole of the public service should 


not have the possibility of a career for trained men. Where are the 
trained men? 


Il. THE UNIVERSITIES AND PRACTICAL TRAINING 


A. Universities Recognize the Principle of Practical Training in 
Many Departments 


There is abundant evidence on all sides that the universities have 
ceased to be intra-mural institutions. Perhaps of all our educational 
institutions the universities are more deeply affected, and affect 
more deeply the current of things than any other institutions. They 
have long since ceased to be local institutions, but are national in 
influence. 

They are peculiarly responsive to constructive efforts for better 
training and more practical training of their student body. The 
reports of the Carnegie Foundation on medical education are among 
the most important educational documents in our history—and, for- 
tunately among the most helpful. The last annual report (1912) of 
the Foundation contains abundant proof of the responsiveness of the 
universities to constructive criticism. The details are, unfortunately, 
not pertinent here. 

The universities have long since recognized in most of the other 
departments the principle underlying practical training for public 
service. The scientific student has well equipped laboratories pro- 
vided for him, and considerable laboratory work is required of all 
students of the natural sciences, even in elementary courses. The 
student of geology has his field excursions to make surveys. The 
student of agriculture has his demonstration farms and experiment 
stations. The student of astronomy has his observatory. 

Professional education in the university has also long since recog- 
nized the need for practical training. The prospective doctor has 
his ambulance assignments and the opportunities offered by abun- 
dant clinical facilities. His experience as an interne is similar to the 
proposed experience for post graduate students in political science. 
The prospective teacher has various assignments to actual class- 
rooms for considerable length of time. Engineering students have their 
summer camps and their assignment to business establishments. 

Thus the college and university has long recognized, in several 
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departments of learning, the need for personal contact with the ac- 
tual problems of the various fields of experience. The proposition is 
now to carry the principle of direct contact over into the field of political 
science. The movement is in fact under way, but it is unorganized. 
In the field of social science it is not possible to reproduce in a 
school laboratory the actual conditions, or to create certain assumed 
conditions. The student can find the situation only outside the col- 
lege walls. Frederick W. Taylor, in an address at the opening of the 
Engineering Building of the University of Pennsylvania, said regard- 


ing the student who has a strong foretaste of the struggle ahead of 
him before he goes to college: 


Neither their earnestness of purpose, however, nor their immediate 
usefulness, comes from any technical knowledge which they have 
acquired while working outside of the university, but rather from 
having early brought home to them the nature of the great problem 
they must face after graduating. Nothing but contact with work and 
actual competition with men struggling for a living will teach them 


this. It cannot be theorized over or lectured upon, or taught in the school- 
workshop or laboratory. 


Mr. Taylor suggests that all college students should 


be handed over by the university for a period of six months to some 
commercial, engineering, or manufacturing establishment; there to 
work as an employee at whatever job is given him, either manual or 
other work. He should have the same hours and be under the same 
discipline as all other employees, and should receive no favors. More- 
over, he should be obliged to stay even a longer time than six months 
unless he has in the meantime given satisfaction to his employers. 


The question is interesting, especially that it is raised by so signifi- 
cant a figure in our industrial life; but it is not pertinent to the imme- 
diate problems of the committee. It has great ultimate significance 
for the committee in its relation to post-graduate students. The 
committee gladly raises the question. 

In its plans for its government house, New York University proposes 
a striking carrying over of the laboratory principles in the field of 
political science. Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks in an interview in 


the Sunday Times of October 26, 1913, says of the work (as yet 
unorganized) : 


I expect that a number of Ph.D. students will be collecting good 
material this college year from their experiences in the laboratory. 
In order to enter the laboratory, for the practical work, students must 
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have had a ground work of theoretical training in economics, politics 
and sociology. They will then be permitted to supplement theory with 
practice in a very valuable manner. The student working at Govern- 
ment House will report to me from week to week, just as they would 
do if they were carrying work in a chemical laboratory. 

Besides giving to the students a scientific basis for political and 
social work, the laboratory courses will give them a much more imme- 
diate, practical touch with that work than would otherwise be 


sible, and give them a great deal better understanding of the human 
side of it. 


Departments of political science and economics and related de- 
partments in universities all over the country are recognizing the need 
for so-called laboratory methods in the fields of political science. 
Some students are being sent to the only political science labora- 
tories there are, the state houses or capitols, the city halls, the munici- 
pal buildings, the municipal hospitals, shops, schools, and what not. 
The extent of the actual utilization of these places by universities all 
over the country is noted elsewhere. Elsewhere, too, in this report, 
is an indication of the increasing part taken by university teachers 
in government in city, in state and in nation. 

The committee on practical training is therefore organized to 
establish no new thing, but to systematize and provide administra- 
tive machinery by means of whjch the universities of the country may 
give their graduate students practical training in political science. 


B. University Bureaus of Research and Reference 


Another significant feature of this tendency in the universities to 
push out beyond the campus and become a factor in contemporaneous 
life is the establishment of bureaus of municipal research, municipal 
reference libraries and leagues of municipalities, either in the uni- 
versity or under university control or influence. The committee 
on practical training has not, as yet, been able to investigate these 
bureaus, but here notes such facts as are generally available in uni- 
versity catalogues and in current journals. The list does not pre- 
tend to completeness and the committee will be glad to have its 
attention called to similar agencies not in this list. 


1. University of Oregon, bureau of research. The newly-formed 
State Municipal League of Oregon is to have its headquarters in Eugene, 
and the University of Oregon will act as a bureau of research for the 
benefit of all members of the organization. Prof. F. C. Young has been 
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authorized to appoint a commission of seven officials in Oregon to take 
steps for complete organization. 

2. University of Texas, bureau of municipal research and reference. 
The University of Texas has established a bureau of municipal re- 
search and reference. It will be under the direction of Dr. Herman G. 
James, adjunct professor of political science in the University. 

3. University of Washington, bureau of municipal and legislative 
research. The bureau of municipal and legislative research at the 
University of Washington is collecting information on subjects of 
municipal interest for the use of city officials throughout the State, 
and will supply such information on request free of charge. 

The university bureau of municipal research is in the closest pos- 
sible codperation with the League of Washington Municipalities, the 
chief of the bureau being corresponding secretary of the League and 
associate editor of its official paper, The Pacific Builder and Engineer. 
By this arrangement the League of Washington Municipalities obtains 
without expense all the advantages of a permanent, non-partisan head- 
quarters, in charge of trained workers, and with extensive collections of 
municipal information already existing on the shelves of the bureau and 
the various university libraries. 

4. University of California, bureau of municipal reference. The 
university extension division of the University of California announces 
the organization of a bureau of municipal reference for the use of the 
citizens of the State, particularly the officials of the municipalities of 
California. 

The aim of the bureau is to place at the disposal of the cities of the 
State every resource of the university Which may be of aid in raising 
their standard of government and stimulating their civic progress. 
This bureau will secure correspondents in the principal American 
cities to further assist in the collection of franchises, ordinances, char- 
ters and other documents which would be of value to California munic- 
ipalities. 

The bureau of municipal reference, in addition to maintaining an 
extensive reference library, will also act as a channel of communica- 
tion between the city officials of California and the experts in municipal 
administration, finance, public health, engineering and kindred subjects 
who are now serving on the University faculty. It will secure their 
counsel and advice on all questions that may be submitted to them by 
any city official. Advanced students may also be called upon to per- 
form practical work on subjects requiring specialized research. 

The codperation of the League of California Municipalities, the 
California State Library and other interested organizations and insti- 
tutions has been assured. 

5. University of Wisconsin, municipal reference bureau. The 
university extension division of the University of Wisconsin maintains 
a municipal reference bureau which collects data and information on 
all subjects of municipal activity and municipal government for the 
purpose of rendering that material accessible to the cities and citizens 
of the State. 
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The municipal reference bureau is in charge of a specialist in mu- 
nicipal administration, and has the codperation and assistance of the 
political science department of the University of Wisconsin, and the 
legislative reference department of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. It is able, through the assistance of members of the univer- 
sity faculty and professors of the University Extension Division, to 
give to the municipalities of the State the advice and assistance of 
experts in practically every branch of municipal administration and the 
problems of cities. All aid and assistance is free, and the correspond- 
ence and codperation of the municipalities of the State is heartily 
solicited. 

6. University of Cincinnati, municipal reference bureau. The Coun- 
cil of the city of Cincinnati passed recently an ordinance giving the 
university quarters in the city hall and asking it to organize, appoint 
the staff, and direct the work of a municipal reference bureau. It will 
be the duty of this bureau to collect and compile information on all 
matters pertaining to municipal legislation, finance, sanitation, edu- 
cation, and public works, as may be required by Council or the vari- 
ous city departments in connection with their work. The university 
has accepted the task and appointed its professor of political science as 
director of the new bureau, which will be organized at once. It is hoped 
that through this bureau plan, another valuable line of coéperation 
between the University and the city will be developed and an institu- 
tion established which will not only assist the city authorities in their 
investigations, but supply students and citizens generally with infor- 
mation about all municipal affairs. 

7. Harvard University, bureau of research. In connection with the 
department of government there has been established a bureau of mu- 
nicipal research. It is under the direction of Prof. W. B. Munro. 
It has an especially well equipped library of the current pamphlet 
material relating to city government. According to the last published 
report of the university (1911-12) the bureau had 1316 books in its 
permanent collection, and 499 on deposit—a total of 1815. 

8. Harvard University, graduate school of business administration, 
bureau of business research. Of all the agencies mentioned the most 
significant is, from the standpoint of practical training, the bureau of 
business research of the graduate school of business administration. 
It is described in detail later. 

9. University of Iowa, bureau of municipal information and of public 
administration. Upon the recommendation of the head of the depart- 
ment of political science and under his supervision there have been 
organized within the extension division of the University two bureaus— 
the bureau of public administration and the bureau of municipal in- 
formation. These bureaus will collect information, conduct researches, 
and supply data to public officials and private citizens. The investi- 
gations and researches will be supervised by the department of polit- 
ical science. Graduate students in the political and social sciences will 
be assigned to these bureaus for service. The service rendered by these 
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students will be checked up and credit will be allowed in accordance 
with the merits of the work done. Capable graduate students will be 
invited to offer their services to these bureaus. 


C. Practical Work in Connection with Individual Courses’ 


In the description of courses in politics and economics there is 
a very evident desire to give students contact with actual govern- 
ment and actual conditions. Sometimes in catalogues there is a 
formal statement of the opportunities which the location of the 
university offers, though in the description of courses no reference 


is made to these opportunities. For example, the catalogue of the 
University of California says: 


Special facilities also exist at Berkeley for the study of economic 
problems at first hand. San Francisco is the banking center of the 
coast; and the banking system here is peculiar because of the actual 
circulation of gold coin, direct Oriental and European exchange and 
crop movements practically continuous throughout the year. San 
Francisco is also the terminus of three great railways. The distance 
of California from the Middle West has given great importance to 


questions of transportation, and rate questions are continuously 
subjects of dispute. 


But there is hardly any reference to this in the brief description of 
the courses. 

1. Studying Local Conditions. Preliminary to any practical work 
is the recognition that the things at hand are worth studying. 
As noted below, universities are increasingly studying local labor 
conditions and local municipal government. More specific recogni- 
tion, however, in this particular is given to state problems. There are 
courses on “‘special study of the administration of California,” Iowa 
problems, Nebraska problems, and so forth. Such courses are not 
necessarily conducted by laboratory methods, but there is increasing 
recognition that this is the way they should be conducted. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy recognition of the home State as a subject of 


study is found at the University if Iowa. The following courses are 
given: 


2 The committee on practical training discusses this question superficially. 
This subject will, in all probability, be taken up in due time by the committee 
on instruction in government, Charles G. Haines, chairman, Whitman College. 


Definite codperation is to be arranged by the committees at the Washington 
meeting. 
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1. (2) Iowa history and government, 4 hours. An elementary 
study of the history, people, resources, and institutions of Iowa. Lec- 
tures, text-book, and library readings. For freshmen. Professor 
Shambaugh. 

17. Introduction to the history of Iowa, 2 hours. An introduction 
to the study of the history of Iowa, dealing with the period of early 
explorations and settlement, and tracing the history of sovereign and 
subordinate jurisdictions. Dr. Clark. 

18. Iowa history and politics, 2 hours. Iowa history, government, 
and politics from 1838 to 1860. Dr. Clark. 

19. (20). Research work in Iowa history, 2 to 4 hours. Under- 
graduate research work in Iowa history. For students who have had 
17 and 19. Professor Shambaugh. 

27. (28). Advanced research, 2 to 10 hours. Researches in political 
science and Iowa history for students who are prepared to do advanced 
work along these lines. Professor Shambaugh.’ 


2. Lectures by Practical Administrators. This desire for con- 
tact with actual government and actual conditions takes various 
forms. Its simplest form is to have men who are holding public 


office and doing things for the public welfare tell of their experiences. 
The University of California gives a course: 


114. Problems of the state. Associate Professor Reed. A series of 


fourteen lectures by men actually engaged in their solution. 1 hour, 
first half-year. Tu. 4. 


In a course (44, 45) at the University of Chicago on trade union- 
ism, students ‘‘are brought in frequent contact with the men, or- 
ganizations and activities which are being studied.” In its uni- 


* Further evidences of this point of view are found in the Applied History Re- 
searches of the State Historical Society of Iowa. 

In 1910 the State Historical Society of Iowa inaugurated the “Iowa Economic 
History Series,’’ a series of publications containing the results of critical inves- 
tigations on economic questions. Already five volumes have appeared in this 
series: Labor Legislation in Iowa, by E. H. Downey; Tazation in Iowa, (2 vols.) 
by John E. Brindley; Work Accident Indemnity in Iowa, by E. H. Downey; Road 
Legislation in Iowa, by John E. Brindley. 

But of more importance in this connection is the ‘Iowa Applied History Series’’ 
of which one volume has already been published by the Society. The researches 
represented in this series have been referred to as legislative research. The 
subjects handled are practical problems in contemporary legislation and ‘admin- 
istration. 

The researchers of the State Historical Society of Iowa are allowed credit for 


their work by the graduate college of the State University of Iowa and by gradu- 
ate colleges of other universities. 
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versity “forum,” New York University has developed this idea a little 
further. Though it deals with subjects not directly of political or 
economic interest, but of the widest social interest, we may refer to 
this development. It proposes having the two methods of dealing 
with a problem, and the opposing sides of an issue presented, and then 
having a summary by the director of the forum with running discus- 


sion by the audience. This is illustrated by the following announce- 
ment: 


SYNDICALISM OR TRADE UNIONISM: RELATION TO WORKERS 


“The working class and the employment class have nothing in com- 
mon. Labor is entitled to all it produces. It is the historic mission 
of the working class to do away with capitalism.” In these declarations 
the Industrial Workers of the World set forth the basis and object of that 
organization. The American Federation of Labor declares the objects 
and aims of the organized trade unions to be: “To render employment 
and means of subsistence less precarious by assuring to the workers 
an equitable share of the fruits of their labor.” In addition to the 
methods employed by trade unions—strikes and arbitration—the 
Industrial Workers of the World employ sabotage and the general 
industrial strike. What shall be the attitude of thinkers and of workers 
toward these great organizations? Which offers the better means of 


‘promoting the welfare of wage earners—syndicalism or trade union- 


ism? Mr. Arturo M. Giovannitti, editor of Jl Proletario, and a mili- 
tant leader of workers in the strikes at Lawrence and Paterson, and 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor 
will present different answers to these questions. 


December 5, 1913............... Mr. Arturo M. Giovannitti 
Mr. Samuel Gompers 
December 19, 1913, Summary and Discussion ..Professor Jenks 


3. Inspection Tours. Another form that this desire for contact 
with actual conditions takes is to take students on inspection tours. 
This is evidently followed in a course in the University of Minnesota. 


12b. Economic Conditions in American Cities, Mr. Lescohier. Three 
credits (3 hours per week); second semester. Open to juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students who have completed Course 12a. The causes 
of economic dependence is American cities, the standard of living, and 
the constructive agencies for economic betterment. Lectures, assigned 
readings, and visits of inspection in the Twin Cities. 


4. Investigation of Conditions. The course on labor problems pre- 
liminary to the course on “ Economic Conditions in American Cities’’ 
is a little higher form of the desire to give students actual contact 
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with conditions. It requires “investigation of local conditions.” A 
course in New York University is described as follows: 


111. Economic Readjustment. A study of several problems, social 
as well as economic, growing out of the necessity for continual read- 
justment to changing economic conditions. Special study will be made 
of the forces determining the standard of living, the efficiency of labor, 
eugenics, the control of monopoly and the survival of competition. 
The seminar method of individual research will be followed, New York 
City being regarded as an economic laboratory. 2 hours. Tuesday, 
4-6§. Professor Powell. 


Another way of securing the contact with actual government 
and actual conditions is to have a student begin his study of a sub- 
ject in course and have him supplement it later. This is the method 
of Professor Barrows’ course at the University of California. 


206. The Government of Mexico, Professor Barrows. Investigation 
of federal, state and municipal government, and of social and political 
conditions in the Mexican Republic. A knowledge of Spanish is pre- 
requisite. Students who present doctor’s theses in this field should 
expect to complete this study in Mexico. Hours and credit to be 
arranged. 


For that particular field that requirement is desirable, but it is 
only prospective doctors of philosophy who would avail themselves of 
the opportunity. A more practicable method of doing this with 
reference to local conditions is the requirement that a study of these 
conditions be made during the summer vacation, as required at the 
University of Chicago, College of Commerce and Administration. 

A further step in connection with individual courses is to give it 
over in whole or in part to an investigation of actual conditions. 
In the catalogue of the University of California there is announced a 
course in municipal administration. 


208. Municipal Administration, Associate Professor Reed. Investi- 
gation of actual problems of municipal administration. Hours and 
credit to be arranged. 


In some cases this work is done in coédperation with outside agencies 
doing work in the field. Such a course is given at the University of 
Minnesota. 


32. Seminar in Labor Problems. Six credits (3 hours per week); 
both semesters. Open to seniors and graduate students who have com- 
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pleted courses 12a or 13 and 12b. No credit is given unless both semes- 
ters are completed. 


Original investigation and research, conducted in coédperation with 
the various agencies interested in promoting investigation of labor 


problems, afford training for practical work in the field of the labor 
problem. 


In the University of Wisconsin specific arrangements are made as in 
course 142b. 


142b. Research in Public Utilities. In codperation with the Wis- 
consin railroad commission. Provision is made for the personal study of 
special “utility” and transportation problems. Each student shall 
prepare an essay which may be journalistic in character or may meet 
the requirements of a senior thesis. For seniors and graduates. Through- 
out the year; hours to be arranged; two credits. Mr. Hess. Mr. Gruhl. 


5. Actually doing the Thing. The final step is from investigat- 
ing the thing to actually doing it. The only field where this is done at 
the present time, so far as the committee could discover, is that of 
legislative drafting. Here actual measures are drawn. Course 33 at 
the University of Nebraska is such a course. 


33. Practical Legislation: Nebraska Problems—Introductory study 
of Nebraska’s historical development, social, political, constitutional. 
Present problems in Nebraska law-making and administration. Sub- 
ject-matter and methods of legislation. Drafting and criticism of 
legislative bills and information briefs in coéperation with Nebraska 
Legislative Reference Department. Practice work at state house dur- 
ing legislative session, January to April of odd numbered years. 2 
hours attendance. 2 hours credit. First semester. Given in 1914-15. 
Credited in the College of Law. 


D. Work in Absentia in the Universities 


Traveling Fellowships. Universities have long since recognized, 
through the instrumentality of traveling fellowships, the advisability 
or rather the desirability of sending men to places where they can 
study definite problems at close range. 

The importance of traveling fellowships is evidently recognized 
by recent givers to universities. Columbia has just received a fund 
of $200,000 for traveling fellowships. Harvard has been given much 
more. Harvard is a striking example of the recognition of traveling 
fellowships. The scope of its fellowship system will be briefly de- 
scribed. There is a special fund called ‘The Frederick Sheldon Fund 
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for Traveling Fellowships,” which is described below. The Edwin 
William Hooper, the Charles Eliot Norton, the Rogers, the Parker 
and the John Thornton Kirkland fellowships (described below) are 
always assigned as traveling appointments. A number of the other 
fellowships may be so assigned. 


1. The Frederick Sheldon Fund for Traveling Fellowships. The 
University received in 1909 the sum of $346,458.70 from the residuary 
bequest of Mrs. Amey Richmond Sheldon, and in 1910 the further sum 
of $8,750 from the same bequest, to establish, in memory of Mrs. Shel- 
don’s husband, a member of the Class of 1842, the Frederick Sheldon 
Fund, “the income thereof to be applied in the discretion of and under 
rules to be prescribed by the President and Fellows . . . . to the 
further education of students of promise and standing in the University 
by providing them with facilities for further education by travel after 
graduation or by establishing traveling scholarships.’”” The income 
of this fund is at present about fifteen thousand dollars. 

By a vote of the President and Fellows, a committee of seven per- 
sons has been appointed to administer the Frederick Sheldon Fund 
for traveling scholarships. The income is not to be assigned in scholar- 
ships of fixed amounts, but “on recommendation to the Committee 
from the various Departments and Schools to be assigned as the Com- 
mittee shall deem most expedient for purposes of investigation or study 
either in this country—outside Harvard University—or abroad.” 

2. The Rogers Fellowships. These fellowships rest on a foundation 
of $20,000, given to the University in 1869 by Henry Bromfield Rogers 
of Boston, of the Class of 1822, “for the encouragement and attain- 
ment of a higher, broader, and more thorough scholarship than is 
required or expected of undergraduates, in all sound literature and 
learning, except science strictly so called.” 

These fellowships are open only to graduates of Harvard College, 
and may permit the incumbents to reside abroad for the purpose of 
study. 

Two fellowships are now established on this foundation, each having 
an annual income of $750. 

3. The Parker Fellowships. Three fellowships of the annual value of 
$750 each are supported by the income of a bequest of $50,000, made 
to the University by John Parker, Jr. of Boston, and received in 1873, 
for “the instruction, education, and maintenance of one or more indi- 
viduals, as they may successively arise, of eminent natural talents or 
genius for some one or more of the sciences taught in said College, and 
who shall have given satisfactory evidence of a rare talent or special 
adaptation of mind to one or more of said sciences.” 

4. The Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies. In 1902, 
James Loeb, of the Class of 1888, gave securities valued at $14,100 for 
the permanent establishment of this fellowship, which he had maintained 
during the year 1901-02, “‘in grateful recognition of the long and great 
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friendship which Professor Norton has shown him since his boyhood, 
and in order to record in a fitting manner the eminent services which 
Professor Norton has rendered the cause of Archeology, and his benefi- 
cent prominence in the Archceological Institute of America and the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens.” In 1908 Mr. Loeb 
gave additional securities valued at $5000. The annual income is now 


$800. 

5. The John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship. In 1873 George Ban- 
croft, of the Class of 1817, completed the endowment, about $11,000, 
of a fellowship in memory of John Thornton Kirkland, of the Class of 
1789, President of Harvard University from 1810 to 1828. 


The Elka Naumberg fellowship in music, the Robert Treat Paine 
fellowship of social science for the study of the ethical problems of 
society, and the efforts of legislation, governmental administration 
and private philanthropy to ameliorate the lot of the masses of man- 
kind, the Francis Parkman fellowship, the Francis Walker fellow- 
ship in ethics and metaphysics (preferably), Henry Lee memorial 
fellowship in political economy, the Ozias Goodwin fellowship for 
the study of constitutional or international law, the Henry Brom- 
field Rogers fellowship in ethics in its relations to jurisprudence or to 
sociology, the Bayard Cutting fellowship and the Woodbury Lowery 
fellowship in history—all may be made in any case as traveling 
fellowships. 

Dean Haskins in his annual report urges the extension of the prin- 
ciple to professors for research. Upon exactly the same basis the 
committees on practical training urge that professors be given oppor- 
tunity to come into daily intimate contact with governmental adminis- 
tration. Dean Haskins’ plea follows: 


The productive work of professors, both in residence and on leave, 
would be greatly forwarded by the establishment of a fund for the assist- 
ance of research on the part of the faculty. The Frederick Sheldon 
fund, together with the various endowed fellowships, makes satisfac- 
tory provision for our advanced students, as far as their investigations 
take them away from Cambridge; and a similar fund, or series of funds, 
could be of even more value in the case of the more experienced investi- 
gators who are permanently connected with the university. In many 
instances professors have been compelled to postpone or abandon im- 
portant researches for lack of such opportunities for work at a distance 
as many of our students already possess. The Woodbury Lowery 
fellowship, founded by the Duchess of Arcos, and held for the past two 
years by Professor Channing for the study of the Spanish sources of 
American history, is an admirable example of what can be done by a 
special endowment of this sort, and so also, in a different way, is the 
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Walter Channing Cabot fellowship, now held by Professor Royce. 
It is also important to remember that leisure, or at least relief from be- 
numbing and time-consuming routine, is even more important than 
special collections or apparatus, and that American universities have 
generally been more generous in providing the material facilities for 
advanced work than in giving their professors the time to avail them- 
selves of these facilities. 


Perhaps a more radical recognition of the principle of work in 
absentia—the principle underlying practical training for public 
service—is informally recognized in many universities. The question 
came definitely before the graduate faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin back in 1912. Individual cases had come before the execu- 
tive committee as early as January 1910. Through the courtesy 
of Dean Comstock of the graduate school we are permitted to quote 
the record: 


Meeting of graduate faculty March 25, 1912—4.30 p.m. Thirty- 
seven present, the Director presiding. 

The amount of time credit that would be allowed for work done in 
social settlements, government bureaus, geological surveys, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, research work in colleges, etc., toward ad- 
vanced degrees, particularly the doctor’s degree was up for discussion. 

This question was discussed by President Van Hise, Dean Birge, 
and Professor Kremers. It seemed to be the opinion of the faculty 
that credit should be allowed for such work when done under the most 
favorable circumstances and with good results. No definite recom- 
mendation was passed. The executive committee was considered as 
empowered to pass on individual cases on their merits. 


The executive committee had had the question raised as far back as 
January 13, 1910. Some instances from the official minutes of the 
executive committee are quoted below, through the courtesy of Dean 
Comstock: 


Meeting on January 13, 1910. 
Kirk, Charles T. Asks permission to come up for the doctor’s degree 
in June 1910. He will at that time have had two years of graduate 
work in the University of Wisconsin and one year in the University of 
Oklahoma. In view of his record of field work as a member of the 
United States Geological Survey and of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey, it was upon motion ordered that his residence requirements be 
satisfied in June 1910. 

Meeting on April 12, 1913. 

Keitt, G. W. Candidate for the Ph.D. degree—was granted per- 
mission to do field work for the balance of this year and to receive full 
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credit for the same upon presentation of satisfactory evidence of accom- 
plishment. 

Meeting on May 2, 1913. 

Pulling, H. E., was allowed to undertake work at the Desert Bo- 
tanical Laboratory at Tucson, Arizona, as part of his candidacy, the 
credit to be allowed for this work to be determined later. 

Byars, L. P. Received permission to pursue research work during 
the coming summer with the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Meeting on May, 23, 1913. 

MeMillan, R. G. Wishes to pursue work during the summer in 
absentia and under the direction of Mr. Keitt for graduate credit. 
Permission granted, but determination of the amount of credit to be 
given reserved for a later time. 


E. Serving Universities and Government 


The election of Woodrow Wilson as President, the appointment 
of Prof. Paul Reinsch of Wisconsin as minister to China, of Prof. 
John Basset Moore of Columbia as counsel to the department of state 
of the United States, of Prof. L. 8. Rowe as member of the joint 
land commission for the Panama Canal Zone, of professors all over 
the country on state commissions, the selection of Prof. Frank Good- 

_now of Columbia as legal adviser to the government of the Chinese 
Republic, of Prof. Henry C. Adams as expert adviser to the min- 
ister of communication of China in the establishment of an account- 
ing system for the Chinese railways—all these indicated that the 
study of the interrelations of university and public would be a fruitful 
subject of inquiry. We were confirmed in our first impression by 
the number of field laboratories, surveys and similar governmental 
agencies established at universities, and administered by university 
professors. For example, in connection with the University of 
North Dakota, there is established the state public health laboratories. 


The Public Health Laboratory was established at the University 
of North Dakota by an act of the tenth legislative assembly. The 
laboratory is conducted in connection with the School of Medicine 
of the university, under the direction of the professor of bacteriology 
and pathology. 

The purpose of the laboratory “is to make bacteriological examina- 
tions of bodily secretions and excretions, waters and foods; to make 
preparations and examinations of pathological tissues submitted by the 
state superintendent of public health, by any county superintendent 
of public health, or by any regularly licensed physician of North Da- 
kota.”” These examinations are made free of charge for physicians 
practicing medicine in the State of North Dakota. 
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It is recognized that the efficiency of this work depends very largely 
upon the promptness with which reports from the laboratory are re- 
ceived by the attending physician. The university has, therefore, 
established branch laboratories at Minot and at Bismark, thus bringing 
these laboratories close to the people of the State in order that they 
may get the best possible service from them. These branch laboratories 
are entirely under the control of the university, and under the direc- 
tion of the professor of bacteriology and pathology. The cities in 
which they are located, however, pay about one-half the necessary 
running expenses, in return for which the bacteriologist in charge of 
the branch laboratory serves the city in the capacity of dairy and 
milk inspector, and makes frequent bacteriological analyses of the city’s 
water supply. 


The committee thought it would begin with an investigation 
of the personal interrelations of the universities and public service. 
Information was sought by questionnaires and by personal informa- 
tion, and a tentative list was included in the first draft of this report. 
But information began to pile up, until it was clearly impossible 
to include such lists in the final draft of the report. The committee 
found itself in a position exactly similar to that in which President 
Butler found himself. In his annual report as president of Columbia 
University, he discusses the public service of a university in a para- 
graph well worth quoting: 


Still another measure of a university’s usefulness to the modern 
state is to be found in the service which its members render to the 
public through their association with governmental or voluntary activi- 
ties of various kinds. It is by such association that the university’s 
scholars bring their training, their knowledge, and their experience to 
bear upon these practical problems which are of present interest to the 
public. Among all the universities of the world, the American univer- 
sities are probably unique in respect to the amount and variety of the 
public service rendered by their members. Of the American uni- 
versities Columbia is second to none in the number, scope and im- 
portance of undertakings of a public or semi-public character in which 
its teachers and investigators are engaged. It is but to paraphrase 
a familiar saying of Plato to point to the fact that only when the rulers 
and guardians of the state are trained and reasonable men, and when 
trained and reasonable men are made rulers and guardians of the State, 
will there be any prospect of mending present ills and of multiplying 
present benefits. 

With a view to its publication in the present annual report, an at- 
tempt has been made to prepare a detailed list of the public and semi- 
public undertakings in which members of Columbia University are 
now engaged. The result was astonishing, and it would be quite impos- 
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sible to print, within the limits of a single annual report, the data that 
has been accumulated. Arrangements will be made for the publication 
of this material elsewhere, and when published it will certainly be a 
revelation, not alone to the public, but to the university itself. 


Obviously, if the committee is to include the whole country, a 
separate supplementary report will be necessary. Perhaps it will be 
necessary to change the scope and detail of our inquiry, but that is 
for later decision. Enough has been quoted in this section, however, 
to show at the present time an extensive and helpful interrelation of 
the university and the public service. 


F. Special Features 


1. Bureau of Business Research. Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. The bureau of business research is, from 
the standpoint of practical training, a most significant forward step. 

Of the various research bureaus established in connection with 
universities, the bureau of business research is singled out for special 
treatment because of its recognition of the importance of field work. 
The following account is taken largely from the account of the bureau 
by its director (Sheldon O. Martin) in the December number of the 
American Economic Review. 

The bureau of business research of the graduate school of business 
administration of Harvard University was established at the initia- 
tive of A. W. Shaw of Chicago to gather, classify and describe facts 
about business. 

The bureau of business research is not a laboratory although in 
its work it has a laboratory point of view. It seeks to get data in 
quantity from the records of many actual businesses. It seeks to re- 
duce those data to a common basis of comparison, to classify them and 
to group them so as to bring out, if existent, conclusions of more than 
individual application and then to search for underlying principles. 

In short, it aims to be one of the agencies for furnishing an or- 
ganized body of knowledge about business for the Harvard graduate 
school of business administration, and indeed for other schools of 
business and for business in general. 

The methods of work especially interested the committee. Its 
first investigation was of the shoe industry. Why this was selected 
is not interesting. here. 

In the summer of 1911, field agents visited shoe retailers in Ohio 
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and Wisconsin, as typical American areas, and soon learned that 
practically no two retailers kept their accounts in the same way. 
Consequently the school of business administration in conference with 
the trade prepared a uniform accounting system for shoe retailers. It 
has been received kindly by various trade associations both national 
and local, by trade papers, and by the shoe retailers individually. 
In the summer and fall of 1912 more agents of the bureau were out 
in the east, on the Pacific coast, and in the central west, explain- 
ing and introducing the system, and securing figures direct from the 
books of shoe dealers. In the summer of 1913, more extensive field 
work than ever was carried on. Field agents visited shoe retailers 
in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, and California. In September, the number of retail shoe 
stores adopting the bureau’s uniform accounting system or coéperating 
to the degree of furnishing specific figures from their own businesses 
was over 600. 
Mr. Martin very significantly remarks in conclusion: 


In conducting the work of the bureau, the field agent is absolutely 
essential. Although an extensive mail propaganda has been carried 
on, statistics prepared after two years’ and one month’s work showed 
that over four-fifths of the adopters and data had been secured by agents, 
as opposed to mail; and the quality of their information is so far superior 
that the mail information is used for corroborative purposes only. So 
far, these agents have been chosen from the school’s staff and from 
second-year students. These are graduate students with training in 
economics, accounting, and business organization. The plan affords 
an opportunity to students of the school to gain experience during the 
summer months. As the students for this work are carefully selected, 
because of the quality of their own work, and other considerations, it 
has already become a mark of distinction, and a corresponding stimulus 
to be chosen as a field agent of the bureau. Even if it becomes neces- 
sary to establish a permanent nucleus of more mature field agents, 
there will always be an opportunity for supplementary work by these 
selected student agents. Such appointments might be somewhat fanci- 
fully called business interne-ships. 


2. Public Service Division, College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. The college of commerce and admin- 
istration of the University of Chicago definitely arranged its courses 
with reference to specific occupations. The work of the college is 
grouped into three divisions: (1) Trade and industry division to meet 
the needs of persons intending to take up business pursuits or to 
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enter the consular service. Preparation for commercial teaching is 
included in this division; (2) the charitable and philanthropic division 
to meet the needs of persons intending to take up settlement work, 
social research, the work of charitable, child, welfare and similar 
agencies, and (3) the public service division. 

With reference to all three fields the Catalogue says, 


The academic spirit (using this expression in the objectionable 
sense) is guarded against by introducing a considerable amount of 
contact with actual conditions, and at least one vacation period is 
to be spent in actual service. 


The work of the public service division is best described in the 
words of the Catalogue: 


The courses in this division are arranged with reference to the needs 
of those who wish to train themselves for positions in the governmental 
agencies which have to do with the investigation, regulation, or con- 
trol of the various economic and social activities of the day. For con- 
venience in arranging the curriculum, social work in industry, although 
not necessarily of a public character, is included under this division. 
The following are some of the specific vocations prepared for by the 
eurricula in the Public Service Division: factory inspectors; staff mem- 
bers in Bureaus of Labor, in tax commissions, in public utility com- 
missions, in census bureaus; investigators for special inquiries under 
federal, state, municipal, or private authority; welfare workers and 
employment experts in industrial establishments; statisticians; workers 
in municipal efficiency bureaus, etc. 

For most of the positions in this field, at least one year of graduate 
work is essential. 


3. Training Public Health Officers. Of the various fields of politi- 
cal science, practical training is perhaps most adequately ptovided for 
in the educational field at the present time. This is certainly true with 
reference to teachers. And at the present time there is practically a 
national recognition of, and a national attempt to provide, adequate 
training for the administrators and supervisors of public education. 

Sanitary engineering. Public health is being separated, too, as a 
distinct field and serious attempts are being made to provide experts 
in the field of public health administration. The first recognition 
came in the organization of the field of sanitary engineering. The 
Catalogue of Union College says: 


The executive development of sanitary biology during recent years 
and the establishment on a firm, scientific basis of the germ-theory 
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of disease have laid a secure foundation for the important specialty of 
sanitary engineering. Already the practical application of the principles 
in many lines of public utility, as well as in medicine and surgery, has 
resulted in a very marked decrease in the annual death rate. The most 
fruitful line of application of this recent and useful knowledge lies in the 
intelligent design, construction and operation of municipal public works 
and of systems of water supply, sewerage, and drainage, heating and 
ventilation of private residences, schools, hotels, hospitals, and other 
public institutions and buildings. 


School for Health officers, Harvard University and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. But there has developed a need for a wider 
preparation than the work in sanitary engineering has ordinarily re- 
quired. This need has been answered in such an institution as the 
school for health officers conducted by Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where the “‘courses of study 
cover a wide range, including medical, biological, hygienic and engineer- 
ing sciences together with practical health administration.” 

The school aims to prepare young men to occupy administra- 
tive and executive positions, such as health officers, or members of 
boards of health, or secretaries, agents or inspectors of health organi- 
zations. The ordinary methods of academic study will be pursued, 
supplemented by practical training. Though in the description of 
courses there is very little mention of field study, there is recognition 
of the opportunities. The Catalogue says: 


The opportunities for the practical study of the arts of public sanita- 
tion offered to students of the school for health officers are exceptional. 
The city of Boston is an important port of entry for foreign and do- 
| mestic shipping and for immigration, with thirty or more municipalities 
in its immediate vicinity, while the State of Massachusetts is a com- 

munity which has long been recognized as standing in the forefront of 

American commonwealths in all aspects of the practice of public health. 

To the advantage of location are furthermore added all the resources 

of Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The courses in this school are grouped under nine headings which 
follow: 


I. Preventive medicine 
II. Personal hygiene 
III. Public health administration 
[V. Sanitary biology and sanitary chemistry 
V. Special pathology 
VI. Communicable diseases 
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VII. Sanitary engineering 
VIII. Demography 
IX. Medical and other sciences 


The Degree of Dr.P.H., University of Wisconsin. Not so signifi- 
cant a step but noteworthy is the establishment of the degree of 
Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) at the University of Wisconsin. 
The general requirements for the degree are similar to those for the 
Ph.D. Candidacy for the degree is open to holders of the degree of 
M.D. from recognized medical schools. Candidates for the degree 
must spend at least two years, subsequent to their graduation from 
medical school, in the study of sciences relating to hygiene and public 
health. 

4. Training for the Consular and Diplomatic Service. Following 
upon the reorganization of the consular service by an act approved 
April 5, 1906, President Roosevelt by executive orders of June 27, 
1906, extended to the consular service civil service principles as 
embodied in section 1753 of the revised statutes of the United States, 
and the civil service act of January 16, 1883. These orders were 
slightly amended by later executive orders. By executive order of 
November 26, 1909, President Taft extended the application of civil 
service principles to the selection of many of the officers of the diplo- 
matic service. 

In response to these orders of the Presidents, there has been pro- 
vided in many institutions training for the consular, and to a less 
degree, for the diplomatic service. To take a few instances, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois practically prescribes a four year undergraduate 
course for the consular service. 

It is a rule at the University of Chicago that “‘those expecting to 
enter the consular service will be required to take at least one year 
of graduate work before the college will certify them to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” An efficiency test in two modern lan- 
guages is required. As is general in the school of commerce and 
administration at the University of Chicago, there are prerequisite 
courses, basic courses, and group courses. There is no general pre- 
scribed course. What each student takes is determined by his pre- 
vious preparation and his goal. Owing to the fortunate provision 
of definite sequence of courses at the university there is little oppor- 
tunity for free election. 

The Yale-Columbia Courses in Preparation for Foreign Service. 
The most elaborate effort, however, to give training for the foreign 
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service is the Yale-Columbia courses in preparation for the foreign 
service. It is designed to “prepare students for work in foreign 
countries either in the service of the United States government, in 
business enterprises, or as missionaries or scientific investigators.’’ 
The course of study is intended primarily for graduate students, but 
properly qualified undergraduates will be admitted. Two years under- 
graduate work at Yale or Columbia or equivalent training is required 
of entering students. The completion of the course for service in 
the consular or diplomatic service requires normally three years, 
and for other fields of foreign service two years. Students finishing 
the course are given appropriate certificates signed by the Presidents 
of Yale and Columbia Universities. At the present time there is 
provided work in the divisions of language, geography, ethnography, 
history, religion, economics, and law. The course is intended espe- 
cially for service in China, Japan, the Levant, and Central and South 
America. 

In connection with the work in either of the institutions named 
or in others there seems to be a provision for practical training for 
this work. It seems practicable to the committee that a student 
preparing for the consular service could make reports for some Ameri- 
can community similar to the reports that consuls are making for 
foreign communities. In state universities this would be an excellent 
opportunity to make a study of the State. The studies of the home 
State in various state universities, Nebraska and Iowa, for example 
might be conducted in this way. 

The Legislative Reference and Public Service Library Course, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. The requirements of the commit- 
tee on practical training that its research work shall be under the 
stress of a practical demand rather than of the future possible con- 
tingency is well illustrated in the research work required of students 
in the legislative reference and public service library course con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin free library commission. It is described in the 
Wiscon Library Bulletin for October 1913, as follows: 


As was anticipated, several departments of the state government 
have made application to the commission, asking that students be 
delegated to do special investigational work for them. The Wisconsin 
industrial commission has asked (1) for a study of the minimum wage in 
reference to housing standards and also from the particular viewpoint 
of the regulation of woman and child labor; and (2) for an investigation 
of the regulation of humidity in factories and workshops and its rela- 
tion to the efficiency of the worker. 
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The state board of public affairs has asked (1) for a careful study of 
certain specific coédperative industries actually operating in Wisconsin; 
(2) for a study of codperative credit, both in relation to short time loans 
and more permanent land mortgages; (3) for an investigation of the 
whole subject of a central board of control for all state educational 
institutions. 

The secretary of the governors’ conference has asked for an analytical 
compilation of the existing statutes regulating trusts and monopolies 
bringing up to date earlier compilations and organizing later material. 

The state board of public affairs has asked for a similar compilation 
of statutes relative to mortgage taxation. 

It is to be noted in this connection that these pieces of work must 
be done under conditions which are practical rather than scholastic, 
since the results are for actual use by the state departments and must 
conform to certain administrative standards, must be accomplished 
within a given time, and must be such as to meet the approval of the 
board asking that the work be done. 

The legislative reference library has on file also a request for an 
analysis of regulations and methods applied in the detention of accused 
prisoners, with particular reference to their protection against loss. 

Research work will also be done during the year on the following 
subjects: The pay of state legislators, municipal home rule, bibliography 
of material in accessible libraries relative to the white slave question 
(for the use of the special committee created by the last legislature for 
investigation of the subject), the investigation of certain phases of 
mothers’ pensions and the care of dependent children at home (in 
connection with a special investigation by the State Board of Control), 
the efficiency of state departments, a study of state printing in regard to 
the elements of time, cost and quality; investigation of the actual 
interest rates on different kinds of loans; comparative data as to boards 
of efficiency and economy in other States. 

It is evident that there will be no lack of practical problems on which 
the students of this special course may spend their time and gain expert 
knowledge both as to method and subject. All of the work is carefully 
supervised through weekly reports as to the time spent and the subject 
matter covered. 


The things we are especially interested in are (1) the nature of the 
subjects, and (2) the conditions under which they are assigned. 

5. Schools of Philanthropy Affiliated with Universities. There 
is one of the social sciences in which field training is recognized as 
an essential part, viz., the department of social economy. Fre- 
quently this is managed largely by an outside institution. The New 
York School of Philanthropy is affiliated with Columbia University 
and its director is the professor of social economy at the University. 
Its courses, with certain restrictions, are open to graduate students of 
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Columbia University and may be credited as a minor subject for can- 
didates for higher degrees. The St. Louis School of Social Economy is 
affiliated with Washington University. Credits earned in the School 
of Economy will be accepted by Washington University toward a 
baccalaureate or an advanced degree according to the character of 
the course. The acceptance by any other institution of credits earned 
in the School of Economy is a matter for decision in each case. 

The Chicago School of Civies and Philanthropy is not affiliated 
with any university but has an advisory council of professors from 
eight of the state universities of the middle west and the President 
of the University of Minnesota. Field work is fundamental in this 
school. Its description of its field work is selected for quotation: 


Training for social work cannot be given merely by lectures or the 
study of books or even by observation; one can learn how to do only by 
doing under expert supervision. This practice work is as important a 
part of the curriculum as the lecture courses and as high a standard 
must be maintained for regular and intelligent work. 

It is becoming constantly more evident that social work should no 
more be undertaken without preliminary training in the field than 
medical practice without clinical experience. This practice work is as 
important a part of the curriculum as the lecture courses, and as high 
a standard for regular and intelligent work must be maintained. 

Students are required to give fifteen hours a week to field work 
throughout the regular school year. Assignments are made at the 
beginning of each term and weekly reports of the work of each student 
are sent to the registrar of the school by the superintendent of the office 
to which the student is assigned. The aim is to make this practical 
work a genuine social apprenticeship, and all superintendents under 
whom students work are in reality members of the teaching staff of the 
school. For the purpose of training no form of social work is so fun- 
damental as the family work of the United Charities, in part because the 
method of technique of treatment have been so thoroughly worked 
out, and in part because it provides so many points of contact with 
a large variety of codperating organizations that students are given as 
early as possible in the school year an actual knowledge of the entire 
social field. All students who are candidates for the certificate of the 
school are required for the first three months to spend three hours a 
day, five days of the week, in one of the district offices of the United 
Charities. At the end of that time students are given a choice of work; 
those who prefer go into one of the child-caring agencies, the Legal 
Aid Society, the Vocational Supervision Department of the Board of 
Education, the Immigrants’ Protective League, the probation depart- 
ment of the juvenile court, the social service department of one of the 
large city hospitals, the Infant Welfare Society, or some other special- 
ized social or civic agency, as apprentices. 
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Ill. THE PROBLEMS OF PRACTICAL TRAINING 


The movement for practical training for public service is a phase 
of the general movement for vocational education. The problems 
to be faced are those which confront the promoters of vocational 
education. The universities have met the problems as they relate 
to professional education in medicine, teaching and in other lines. 
They are definitely preparing to do so for public service. The estab- 
lishment of courses for training men for the consular and diplomatic 
service is evidence of this, as is the training of men to be municipal 
and state health officers. The problems to be faced are at least five 
in number: to wit, 


1. For what kinds of positions shall universities train men for public 
service and what kind of ability is demanded? 

2. What college or university students are best fitted for these various 
fields of public service, and how can we get them to enter it? 

3. What educational prerequisite should be required before specific 
training should be undertaken? 

4. How in the training of men can we give them the requisite prac- 
tical contact to supplement their theoretical training? 

5. How can this practical training be so supervised that it will be 
educative, and secure to the individual the skill which is intended? 


There are, then, five problems: (1) the problem of vocational 
demands; (2) the problem of vocational ‘guidance; (3) the problem of 
educational foundations; (4) the problem of the relation of theory and 
practice; (5) the problem of adequate supervision. 


A. The Problem of Vocational Demands 


Fundamental to any system of professional education is a study 
of the nature of the service to be rendered by the professions. What 
are the votaries of the profession to do? Those who have had charge 
of the industrial education movement in its inception, plunged in 
medias res, and attempted to build up an educational system without 
reference to the social and vocational demands which the product 
of that system is to meet. More recently, this has been corrected 
by the preparation of plans for educational and occupational surveys 
preparatory to the organization of vocational education. 

The committee on practical training, profiting by the experience 
of the promoters of industrial education, recognize clearly that its 
first and its fundamental problem is a study of the vocational demands 
of public service. To make such a study of the public service is not 
within the means of the committee. Fortunately the committee 
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can avail itself of investigations already made. Before going into the 
details of this subject a few introductory comments are necessary. 

Public service as here interpreted is not civil service. Civil service 
as ordinarily defined deals, to a large extent, with the inferior positions 
in the public service. Fortunately, it is acquiring a wider sphere. 
Its influence is gradually extending to all offices, including adminis- 
trative officers immediately below the elected officials. The Chicago 
Civil Service Commission is probably leading the way to better things. 

What kind of service does the modern city need? Probably the 
best way to get an answer to this question is to make a careful analy- 
sis of the various kinds of service rendered by a modern city as shown 
in a segregated functionalized budget. Another way to get it is 
to wait for the results of the various studies of standardization of 
salaries now being made in various cities throughout the country. 
The study already made by the Chicago civil service commission and 
the classification resulting therefrom will serve the immediate purpose 
of the committee. 

The Chicago civil service commission has classified the public 
service of Chicago. To illustrate the nature of this work we shall 
quote brief descriptions of each class, and of the highest or the two 
highest grades in each class except in the police, fire and operating 
engineering service. We quote, too, in full the classification in Class I. 
The following descriptions are taken from the complete classification 
in the Eighteenth Annual Report, Civil Service Commission, City of 
Chicago—Year 1912, pp. 41-58. 


Classification of the Civil Service of Chicago « 


Class A. Medical service. Positions the duties of which require 
training and ability in the medical profession or some branch thereof. 

Grade V. Positions the duties of which are administrative, requiring 
special qualifications and recognized expert knowledge, and involving 
responsibility for the work of a principal branch of a department. 
*Director of laboratory, bureau chief of vital statistics, bureau chief 
hospitals. Salary, $2040 and above. 

Grade VI. Positions the duties of which are executive and adminis- 
trative, involving responsibility for the work of the entire department, 
under the direction of the head of such department. *Assistant com- 
missioner of health. Salary, $4020 and above. 


Class B. Engineering service. Position the duties of which require 
training and ability in civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical engineer- 
ing, architecture or related technical work. 


‘ Typical positions in the various grades are indicated by an asterisk. 
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Grade IV. Positions the duties of which are administrative, requiring 
special qualifications and recognized expert knowledge, and involving 
responsibility for the work of a minor department, under the head 
thereof, or entire responsibility for a division or minor bureau. *Deputy 
commissioner of buildings, engineer of surveys, superintendent of con- 
struction. Salary, $3000 and above. 

Grade V. Positions the duties of which are executive and administra- 
tive, involving entire responsibility for an important department or 
bureau, either independently or directly under the head or heads of 
such department or bureau. *Superintendent of streets, assistant chief 


subway engineer, architect (board of education), city engineer. Salary, 
$4020 and above. 


Class C. Clerical service. Positions of persons rendering clerical 
service or services in connection with general office work or management 
which does not require knowledge of any of the specialties included in 
other classes. 

Grade VII. Positions the duties of which are administrative, requir- 
ing special qualifications and involving responsibility for the clerical 
work of an entire department, under the direction of the head thereof, 
or for the work of a division or minor bureau of such department. *Chief 
auditor, assistant business manager, chief water assessor, Salary, 
$3000 aad above. 

Grade VIII. Positions the duties of which are executive and admin- 

-istrative, involving responsibility for an entire department, either 
independently or directly under the head or heads of such department, 
or for an entire bureau. *Assistant city treasurer, deputy city collector, 
superintendent of special assessments, secretary (board of education). 
Salary $4020 and above. 


Class D. Police service. Positions in the uniformed or detective 
forces of the department of police. 


Class E. Operating engineering service. Positions the duties of 
which require training and ability in the operation or maintenance of 
equipment for the production of heat, light or power, or in work relating 
thereto. 


Class F. Fire service. Positions in the uniformed service of the fire 
department. 


Class G. Library service. Positions connected with the administra- 
tion of public libraries, and requiring training and ability in library 
methods. 

Grade V. Positions the duties of which are administrative, requiring 
special qualifications and recognized expert knowledge, and involving 
responsibility for the work of an entire bureau or division. *City stat- 
istician, division chief, school statistician. Salary from $1500 to $2400. 

Grade VI. Positions the duties of which are executive and adminis- 
trative, involving responsibility for the work of an entire department, 
under the head or heads of such department, and requiring the highest 
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order of expert knowledge in technical library methods. *Librarian, 
assistant librarian. Salary $3000 and above. 


Class H. Inspection service. Position the duties of which relate to 
inspection (whether of work, materials or conditions) which do not 
require knowledge of any of the specialties included in other classes. 

Grade IV. Positions of principal assistant to the head of a department 
or principal branch thereof, the duties of which are supervisory, involv- 
ing accountability for the entire department or branch, under the direc- 
tion of the head of such department or branch. *Assistant bureau 
chief of food inspection, chief gas tester. Salary, from $1740 to $2100. 

Grade V. Positions the duties of which are administrative, involving 
responsibility for the work of an entire bureau or division, and re- 
quiring the highest order of expert knowledge. *Bureau chief of food 
inspection, bureau chief of sanitary inspection, chief electrical inspec- 
tor. Salary, $2400 and above. 


Class I. Supervising service. Positions the duties of which are chiefly 
supervisory, involving accountability for the maintenance of public 
property, for the work of public employes, or for the custody of public 
charges, but not requiring knowledge in any of the specialties included 
in other classes. 

Grade I. Positions the duties of which include the care of public 
property or public charges, involving a fixed responsibility, but not 
necessarily the exercise of independent judgment. *Assistant play- 
ground director, assistant superintendent (municipal lodging house), 
life saver. Salary from $720 to $1080. 

Grade II. Positions the duties of which are supervisory, involving 
accountability for the work of persons in Grade I positions, or for the 
care or custody of public property or public charges, and requiring the 
exercise of independent judgment. ‘*Parole investigator, playground 
director, gas street lighting supervisor. Salary from $720 to $1800. 

Grade III. Positions the duties of which involve accountability for 
public employes in a specialized division of work or in a given terri- 
torial district, or for the care and custody of public buildings. *Super- 
intendent of parks, city forester, superintendent of garbage disposal. 
Salary from $1800 to $2460. 

Grade IV. Positions the duties of which are administrative, requiring 
special qualifications and involving responsibility for the work of an 
important bureau or division under the head thereof, or entire respon- 
sibility for a minor bureau or division. *Manager of properties, assist- 
ant superintendent of sewers, examiner of efficiency. Salary $2520 
and above. 

Grade V. Positions the duties of which are executive and adminis- 
trative, involving responsibility for an entire department, either inde- 
pendently or directly under the head or heads of such department, or 
for an important bureau. *Examiner in charge of efficiency division, 
superintendent of compulsory education. Salary, $3600 and above. 
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Class K. Skilled labor service. Positions requiring knowledge of a 
trade, craft or useful art, or requiring special manual or mechanical 
skill, or involving the supervision of skilled or unskilled laborers, and 
not included in other classes. 


Class L. Labor service. Positions of persons rendering labor service, 
specialized or general, where a choice by competition is impracticable. 
Grades or ranks shall not be provided or recognized in this service. 


The range of opportunity for public service is indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs. It indicates, too, the range of opportunity for 
practical training in municipal government for post-graduate students 
in political science. If the committee on practical training were 
the administrative board of a professional school. for public service, 
it would limit itself to certain phases of the work above outlined, pro- 
vide for definite academic work and for its correlation with practical 
work. The problem before the committee at the present time is, how- 
ever, different. It is to provide the opportunity for personal experi- 
ence for students who have had the theoretic training in politics and 
economics. It is to acquaint students with the administration of actual 
government rather than the organization of formal government. Of 
those going into other lines of endeavor it will make good citizens. To 
those who are to be public officials, it offers the opportunity to be 
efficient. To those who return to teach government, it gives the vivi- 
fying touch. 

Similar classification and statement of the opportunity for public 
service should be made for state and nation. For the national public 
service the first step has already been made in the pages of the two 
volumes submitted with President Taft’s message of January 17, 
1912 on economy and efficiency, containing a “summary outline of 
the organization of the government of the United States as it existed 
July 1, 1911.” 


B. The Problem of Vocational Guidance 


If the first problem of practical training for public service is a 
knowledge of the various demands of public service, the second prob- 
lem is finding the men who are suited for the work and who will 
profit by the course of training. To the student this is the problem 
of choosing a vocation, to the institution this is the problem of voca- 
tional guidance. Knowing the kinds of ability and the personal 
qualifications which the various forms of public service demand is 
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naturally precedent and fundamental to any system of vocational 
guidance. 

This is admirably brought out in a personal letter from F. H. 
Hankins, of the department of economics and sociology of Clark Uni- 
versity: 


It seems to me that in connection with a study of “the extent of the 
opportunities and facilities for practical training,” there should go an 
inquiry into the requirements for filling satisfactorily the different 
varieties of governmental positions. It will be recognized at once that 
government service calls for persons gifted in many different ways. One 
means therefore of raising the tone of governmental service in this 
country and giving to it the efficiency which goes with expertness will 
be to secure the right men for the right positions. I should think, 
therefore, a study somewhat after the manner of studies in vocational 
psychology would be an important part of your program. Indeed one 
of the necessary preliminaries in providing increased facilities for train- 
ing would be a more accurate knowledge of the kind of ability and the 
kind of expert knowledge which different public offices require. 


It is the plan of the committee as soon as the material is available 
for any phase of public service that it be made known to the depart- 
ments of the universities who could help, to the directors of the 
college vocation bureaus and to professors who advise students. 

The knowledge of the demands of the public service in ability and 
in personality must, necessarily, be the basis of its award of its fellow- 
ship system when established. Further comment is reserved until 
later. 


C. The Problem of Educational Foundations 


Our next problem, to follow our analogy with industrial education, 
may be called the problem of pre-vocational training. From the 
standpoint of practical training for public service it resolves itself 
into a question of educational foundations. Of the persons to be 
practically trained in public service, we ought to know in a general 
way what their cultural foundation is. Assuming complete mastery 
of the fundamental instruments of culture, and of social intelligence, 
we ought to know specifically about their knowledge of sciences and 
arts that would serve as a basis for practical training for public ser- 
vice. We ought to know how much and how deeply they know the 
field of the social sciences, of its interrelations and of its bearings on 
government. 
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Obviously, the committee cannot actually test at present at least, 
the actual acquirement in knowledge, in skill, in appreciation of the 
students in our university. However, it can study, or use the results 
of the study of other committees of what the universities are offering 
in the fields concerned. The committee awaits with eager interest the 
results of the studies of this question by other committees of this and 
other associations. 


It wishes to call attention to a vigorous challenge in a report of a 
committee of three appointed at the 1909 Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Economics. The report says: 


Unmistakably there exists today a widespread dissatisfaction with 
the way in which the subject is presented, a dissatisfaction which is 
even stronger among the teachers than among the taught. In part 
this is due to the fact that we do not yet know what to teach, do not yet 
know what the facts and principles really are. For this no remedy save 
that of productive scholarship can suffice. In part, however, the current 
dissatisfaction is due to other causes. In a time when old social values 
are being discredited, or at least seriously questioned, it is inevitable 
that the drift should be away (often too far away) from what seems 
dogmatic and doctrinaire and toward that which promises to make stu- 
dents problem-solvers with independent habits of thought. More than 
ever before, instructors are experimenting with inductive methods of 
various kinds from the use of newspapers as collateral readings to the 
preparation of case readings and collections of problems. More and 
more it is felt that students must above all go out with a method rather 
than with formulae which may fit but ill the rapidly changing phenomena 
they must face. In this movement there are dangers. Properly guided, 
however, to the goal of making students problem-solvers and not mere 
problem-staters this movement has much of hope both for the science 
and for the teaching of the science. 


It continues: 


In this new educational movement another step must be taken— 
that of educating college authorities to the real nature of work in the 
social sciences. We are asked to interpret the life around us, asked to 
interpret it out of books which are antiquated before their ink is dry. 
We must demand greater opportunity to study our phenomena at first 
hand. No laboratory can be “bought” for the social scientist, but we 
can change our attitude toward his needs. Why should it be unheard of 
for social scientists to have leave of absence on full pay to do laboratory 
work? Why should it be unreasonable for him to have as ample allow- 
ance for his laboratory as does the physical scientist? Research pro- 
fessorships are good as far as they go, but every social scientist should 
have some opportunity to study society at first hand and he should not 
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be expected to do this out of his meager salary. The precise method 
which should be used is not in question here. That would probably 
vary according to circumstances, but laboratory work of some kind is 
the right of every scientist, and if the colleges are really seeking to serve 
society it is their duty to face the question of ways and means. Scien- 
tifie diagnosis of present social ills is not less pressing than scientific 
classification of paleolithic fossils. 


Prof. Leon C. Marshall, who was a member of the foregoing com- 


mittee, says in another connection in criticism of the course of study 
in economics: 


The teaching of economics can show but small achievements in the 
development of sequential work, if sequences be understood to mean 
clear, orderly, coherent progression in arrangement of studies. 

In our colleges the practice is almost without variation. First comes 
an elementary course in “‘principles,’’ commonly offered in the Sopho- 
more year, and then, by a blunderbuss arrangement the shot is scattered 
all over the economic universe. Any ‘advanced’ course may be taken 
in any order; the sequence of courses has but two steps, a first and a 
last. This situation is aggravated by the fact that the courses in eco- 
nomics do not serve as beginning, middle, or end of any sequence of 
work in the general field of social science. Usually the nearest ap- 
proach to sequential arrangement is a half-hearted scheme of recom- 
mended prerequisition to economics courses, these recommended pre- 
requisites being commonly courses in history or geography. These 
courses, obviously good in themselves, are seldom taught with any 
particular reference to their being utilized in the work in economics. 

The situation is shockingly little better in our universities. What 
has been said of the colleges can also be said of university undergradu- 
ate work. The organization of the graduate work is equally haphazard. 


Chicago is resolutely and intelligently attacking the problem. 
The result of Chicago’s experience will be watched with keen interest 
by the committee. It will be glad to be one of the agencies to pass 
along the results of the experiments at Chicago. 

Harvard is dealing heroically with its problem, and the committee 
on practical training commends to the universities of the country its 
example. The departments of economics had invited the division of 
education to make an investigation of its educational efficiency. 
The division of education has apparently the widest scope for its 
inquiry. It will probably cover all the subjects mentioned at the 
beginning of this division, and much more. It is hoped that Harvard 
will give the benefit of its experience to the university world in due 
season—the productive as well as its unproductive inquiries. 
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The school of engineering offers at the present time a remarkable 
ease of self-scrutiny. It has been studying for several years the 
questions of the relation of theory and practice. It has definitely 


revised its pedagogical procedure. Let Dean Schneider tell the 
story. 


No pedagogical changes of major account were made during the first 
two years of the course. The old four-year course was taken and it was 
computed that under the codperative system six years would be required 
to complete the work. It soon became evident, however, that the long 
summer vacation was not needed for codperative students, since the 
alternation of physical and mental work prevented mental fatigue. It 
was decided, therefore, in 1910, to operate the Engineering College eleven 
months per year and reduce the length of the course to five years. Two 
years of operation under this new plan has shown satisfactory results. 

After the first two years a revision of the various curricula was under- 
taken. The so-called practical technical courses, that is, those courses 
which are merely descriptions of technical things and of technical proc- 
- esses, were eliminated first. It was found that the codperative student 
obtained the information which these courses sought to convey, in his 
shop work. The usual amount of science was retained and liberal art 
courses such as history were added. A further revision undertaken in 
1912 has added advanced work in physics and mathematics in the final 
year of the course. This was made possible by an analysis of the curri- 
cula which disclosed the fact that certain courses overlapped, hence, 
certain subject matter was unnecessarily repeated. All of this extra work 
has been made possible by the elimination of practical and duplicated 
material from the curricula, and also by the established fact that the 
coéperative student can carry 20 per cent more work during his school 
week than the regular student. In order to further increase the scholas- 
tic efficiency, a rule was adopted last spring by which a student may be 
conditioned and “‘failed’’ in a subject which he has passed on the records, 
but of which he shows a poor working knowledge in some later course. 
This rule has been rigorously applied since its adoption and there is a 
marked change in the attitude of students toward their work. It will be 
evident that the “passing” of the subject means very little if the stu- 
dent has failed to get a thorough grasp of the subject matter. The term 
examination has been eliminated and instead weekly quizzes adopted, 
the questions of which may be upon any previous part of the subject 
or upon any subject prerequisite to the course being taught. 

As a result of these pedagogical changes, practically all the weak 
students are eliminated in the Freshman year, and the losses in the 
subsequent years are because of non-academic conditions over which the 
students and the college have no control. 
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D. The Problem of Theory and Practice 


It is a part of the best current educational theory that even for 
intellectual comprehension and appreciation, conception should run 
along with experience, and theory should be supplemented or rather 
complemented by practice. If this is advisable for intellectual appre- 
hension and appreciation, it is indispensable in vocational preparation. 

The problem immediately before the committee, is therefore, to 
discover facilities for giving graduate students in political science and 
economics, opportunities for training by doing under adequate super- 
vision things that need to be done or should be done by government 
anywhere in the country. How this work is to be carried on is dis- 
cussed in detail in the next section. 

The result of this arrangement is that the theory of the political 
science department would be tested by the actual problems of govern- 
ment; governmental problems would be illuminated by the insight of 
the research and the investigation of the university. Thus theory 
and practice would be reinforcing each other at every point. 

The practical work may be given by a part-time arrangement 
daily. This is the method of the working fellows of the University 
of Wisconsin. This work is described in the University Catalogue, 
1911-12, page 572, as follows: 


A tentative agreement has been made between the university and 
certain departments of the state government whereby a limited number 
of graduate students may be appointed to positions known as working 
fellowships and bearing an annual salary of $600. Appointment to these 
positions is made substantially in the same manner as to university 
fellowships and the incumbent is expected to devote one-half of his 
time to graduate study within the university and one-half to the’ ser- 
vice of the state, viz.: the tax commission, the railroad commission, 
and the department of insurance. It is expected that the service ren- 
dered to these departments will be, in part at least, of the nature of 
investigation furnishing a valuable supplement to academic work in the 
university department of political economy. 


Or it may be given by alternating theory and practice, for short 
periods at a time, as is done at the University of Cincinnati. The 
August 1913 number of the University of Cincinnati Record contains 
a study of ‘‘The Condition and History of the University in 1912.” 
It contains a brief history by Dean Schneider of the experience of the 


University ‘with alternation of shop work and school work, which is 
here quoted: 
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Prior to starting the course various periods of alternation of school 
and shop work were discussed. In a paper written in 1902, the Dean 
proposed various schemes of alternation from a daily alternation to a 
semi-annual alternation, but came finally to the weekly alternation 
as the best unit for beginning the experiment. The weekly plan proved 
satisfactory. But when work was begun with the railroad three years 
ago, a two weeks’ alternation was decided upon for the railroad students 
because of the distances they had to travel. At the same time the 
alternation by two weeks in certain industrial concerns for purposes 
of comparison was tried. Different sets of students were tried on the 
one week and on the two weeks basis, and their opinions on the relative 
merits of the two were obtained. It developed that the alternation by 
two weeks permitted a student to obtain better types of work in the 
shops; the students preferred two weeks of continuous school work to 
one week of school work; there was no more difficulty in getting into the 
swing of shop work or of university work after two weeks’ absence 
from either than after one week’s absence. There was a certain awk- 
wardness to the teacher in having some of the students on a one week 
basis and some on the two weeks’ basis, but there was no increase in the 
cost of instruction. Since it was obvious that the two weeks’ system was 
just as easy of operation and maintained the necessary close contact 
of the student with both school and shop, and since the plan offered 
a number of positive advantages, it was decided on October 12th, 1912, 
to make two weeks the standard alternation period. It might be 
argued that alternation by months might be better still, but the con- 
census of opinion of students, employers, and faculty, so far, is that 
the two weeks’ system gives the natural and most efficient period 
of alternation. This conclusion has been reached by consideration 
of the fatigue element in shop work and in study, of the production 
element both in university and shops, and of the necessities of shop 
organization as they effect the character of work given to a student, 
and also of the time element necessary for completing certain laboratory 
experiments especially in the latter years of the course. 


Or, finally, it may be given after a close study of theory accom- 
panied, as far as possible, by contact with the conditions, and then 
followed for a prolonged period, say a year, of actual work or adminis- 
tration or investigation in intimate daily contact with the work. 

Of these three methods the third has commended itself to the 
committee as the most practical method of securing the practical 
training desired because 


1. The agencies which could give this work desire continuous full- 
time work. 

2. Students will very often have to go to places other than the city 
or town in which the university is located. 
3. It is capable of effective administration on a national scale. 
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4. The requirements of university life make it more feasible. This 
is especially true of candidates for a doctor’s degree. It is exceptional 
in an American university for a bachelor of arts to secure his doctoral 
degree in less than three years of residence. Under the proposed plan it 
would be the best possible arrangement to have students take their 
practical training during their second year of post graduate work. 


E. The Problem of Adequate Supervision 


The real test of the work of the committees comes in connection 
with the problem of adequate supervision of the students who are 
being practically trained. This is the universal advice received. 
After consultation with many persons over the country, the com- 
mittees worked out the following system consisting of three parts: 
(1) a system of inspection to discover adequate facilities for practi- 
cal training for public service; (2) the continuance of the inspection 
service as a supervisory body, and (3) a system of card records to 
serve as a further instrument of supervision. And, of course, there is 
always the work accomplished as a conclusive test. 

The committee was required, in accordance with the resolution 
creating it, ‘‘to examine and make a list of places where laboratory 
work for graduate students in political science can be done.’”’ Some 
system of examination and inspection had to be devised, and the 
following as suggested above was adopted: 


1. Collect by means of questionnaires and other correspondence as 
much material as possible. 

2. Check up this information by actual inspection and secure addi- 
tional information through a member of the committee on practical 
training or its secretary. 

3. Independent inspection by a professor of political science for the 
American Political Science Association committee. 

4. Independent inspection by a professor of economics for the Ameri- 
xan Economie Association committee. The information collected in 
“1” is given to the professors mentioned in ‘3’ and “4” before their 
inspection. 

5. Original statement together with three reports considered by com- 
mittee on practical training and final report prepared containing ‘bill 
of particulars regarding (name of institution) as to its opportunities for 
training men for public service.” 


This ‘‘ bill of particulars’ will be submitted to the universities of the 
country, and the acceptance by the university will be merely a general 
approval of the agency. Whether an individual student will receive 
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credit or not for his work toward graduate degrees will depend upon the 
character and quality of the work he does. To guarantee this, a 
similar system of inspection of the work of the agency, which resulted 
in its approval, will be continuously operative. Moreover, the stu- 
dent will have the supervision of the head of the approved agency, 
and will have to meet the practical demands of its work. The practi- 
cal tests in room 217 of the State Capitol will probably be more search- 
ing than the class-room tests in room 217 of the university. 

One further means of supervision of a student’s work is by means of 
current reports of time spent, work done, and impressions of super- 
visory officers of the student’s work. A suggested series of reports 
given below. This consist of 


1. Registration Form. 


Form No. 1. 

REGISTRATION FORM 
Married........ ; No. of children........ ... feet; weight.......... 


Previous experience (kinds of service, salary, 
References as to (a) character; (b) ability and knowledge of work 


Back of Form No. 1 


Any physical obstacles, however slight, to health or endurance which might, 
under strain, become aggravated, such as defects of hearing, eye trouble, etc. 


Nore: This application must be sent to the Executive Secretary of the Committee, 
P. O. Box 380, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Education (give length of time, years, degrees, diplomas, etc.).................. 
Scholarships or fellowships, or other 
Field of public service in which field training is desired......................... 
What is your choice of place to be assigned? Why?......................-.005- 
Any published or typewritten reports of work 
Any other pertinent facts or statements (e.g., subject of a doctor’s dissertation) 
A.C 
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2. An assignment form. This contains the directions as to work 
performed. It is written and specific, so that should later questions 
arise they would be means of determining exactly what was called for. 


Form No. 2. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. — 


Assignment (with suggestions) 


To work in conjunction with 


Under the supervision of, and all reports made to 


Date of Assignment........ Date of completion........ Number of hours........ 


Chief, Legislative Reference Library. 


3. Weekly time sheet. This consists, on the obverse side, of the 
total amount of time spent daily, distributed according to the various 
kinds of work done. The reverse side contains the details as to time 
and place, and the like. 


Form No. @A. 


COMMITTEE ON PRACTICAL TRAINING LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 


LIBRARY 
ASSIGNMENT SUN. | MON. | runs. | wep. | THUR. | FRI. sat. | TOTAL 
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Back of Form No. 2A. 


DAY TIME PLACE DETAILS 


4. A weekly report of progress. This calls for amount of work 
done, and amount remaining incomplete. This affords a current check 
on each assignment and suggests to the student the advisability of 
taking stock currently. 


Form No. C2. 


WEEKLY REPORT ON ASSIGNMENT NO. 
Subject. . 
Name......... 
Week ending...... 
What steps have been taken? 
What remains to be done? 
Suggestions? 
Probable date of completion 


5. Record of conferences and interviews in which student takes 
part. { 


Form No. 2. 
CONFERENCE 


How brought about........ 
Subject 
Details 


6. A summary of assignments. This amounts to a “review” of the 
student’s work and is introduced largely for its educational effect on 
the student. 
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Form No. 8 

SUMMARY OF WORK BY ASSIGNMENTS 


Please give information asked for below in paragraphs numbered to correspond 
with the question. All answers should be typewritten. 

1. How much time did it take?............ hours. Distributed over how many 

2. What conferences were held with public officials,—how called, who was pres- 
ent, what was done? 

3. What individual conferences were held with directors or members of staff of 

accredited organization? 

4. What reading did you do in connection with assignment? 

5. What lectures were given in connection with assignments? 

6. Was a round table, seminar, etc., conducted on subject of assignment? 

7. What was the practical result of your work? 


7. A report on personality. In public service this is second only 
to efficiency, and largely conditions efficiency. The necessity for the 
impressions or facts called for are obvious. 


Form No. 4. 


REPORT ON PERSONALITY 


This report is intended to inform the committee on practical training and the 
university authorities from which the student comes as to your impressions of 
this student’s strength or weakness. Details are desired rather than a mere rat- 
ing of qualities. The following categories are suggested for your consideration. 
(It is not expected that you will attempt to report under each): 
. Health, vitality, temperament 
. Initiative, progress, promise 
. Sincerity, genuineness 
. Expression, especially in English 
. Executive ability 
ate 


IV. THE INSPECTION SERVICE 


The committee on practical training desired very much to test its 
inspection service on one type of institution. Bureaus of municipal 
research were selected, primarily because they were relatively few in 
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number and were located in such places that professors could be se- 
cured to make the inspection. 

Because of the fundamental importance of the inspection service, 
it was thought worth while to explain fully just how it was adminis- 
tered. The steps may be listed here along with illustrative material. 


1. A questionnaire was sent to each bureau of municipal research. 


1. When was your organization formed? What conditions led up to 
your organization? 

2. What are the purposes of your organization? 

3. What has been done since organization? Will you please send us 
copies of any published reports? 

4. What is your present program? 

5. How is your organization financed? What is the extent of your 
permanent endowment? 

6. Would you please send us a copy of your itemized budget for the 
present year? 

7. How is the work of your men supervised? 

8. Is there any attempt on your part specifically to supplement the 
actual work of the men by lectures, conferences, seminars, or other 
educational devices? : 

9. Who are the directors or supervisors of your organization? What 
has been their education and experience? 

10. What is the education and experience of the principal members 
of your present staff? 

11. Would you be willing to accept graduate students in political 
science, economics, sociology, public law or administration for service 
in your bureau on condition that you should make certain reports which 
we should prescribe? 

12. Would you please send us copies of forms now used in your or- 
ganization upon which your men report their work? 

13. What relations, if any, have you to other organizations? 

14. Who are your board of trustees? Would you please supply us 
with addresses? 

15. We shall appreciate any information or material on any phase 
of your work not covered in the preceding questions. 


2. Areply was received in each instance. The reply of the New 
York bureau of municipal research is given by way of illustration 


Questions are answered in the order in which they appear on the 
questionnaire of the American Political Science Association. 


1. The New York Bureau of Municipal Research was founded in 
January, 1906, under the name of the Bureau of City Betterment. In 
April, 1907, it was incorporated under the name of Bureau of Munici- 
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pal Research. Public discussion and contributions had made it evident 
at election time that the majority of citizens wanted efficiency, econ- 
omy and honesty in public affairs, and it was to give this interest a way 
of expressing itself between election times that the Bureau of Municipal 
Research was founded. 

2. The purposes of the Bureau of Municipal Research as stated in its 
articles of incorporation are: (a) to promote efficient and economical 
government; (b) to promote the adoption of scientific methods of ac- 
counting and reporting the details of municipal business, with a view to 
facilitating the work of public officials; (c) to secure constructive pub- 
licity in matters pertaining to municipal problems; (d) to collect; (e) to 
classify; (f) to analyze; (g) to correlate; (h) to interpret; (i) to publish 
facts as to the administration of municipal government. 

3. Six Years of Municipal Research for New York City gives the 
bureau’s record for 1906-11: 

The bureau has been doing similar constructive work since that time 
and has extended its activities to practically every municipal function. 
It has also made studies and done constructive work in American and 
foreign cities. The Training School for Public Service—briefly men- 
tioned in the above report—is no longer in the experimental stage. 
During its first two years 839 persons applied of whom 77 were ac- 
cepted for training. 

A list of the Bureau’s publications is attached. 

4. To adhere to purposes and methods as outlined in Siz Years of 
Municipal Research, see pages 4, 8 and 9. 

5. By contributions from public-spirited citizens. The bureau has no 
permanent endowment. 

6. Not available until January 1, 1914. 

7. Bureau staff work is supervised by three directors. Work of 
training school men by the same three directors, by a field supervisor 
and by the members of the bureau staff or city officials with whom the 
man happens to be working. 

8. Yes, for the bureau staff by conference and discussions—for 
training school men by lectures, practical instruction, conferences, dis- 
cussions, seminars and consultation with the directors and senior staff 
members (see answer to question number 15). 

9. William H. Allen, Henry Bruére, Frederick Cleveland (see Who ’s 
Who). 

10. The majority are college graduates, with business and profes- 
sional experience. Among the professions represented are medicine, 
law, education, engineering and accounting. Most of the staff members 
have travelled extensively and have had wide experience in constructive 
municipal work. 

11. We are accepting them at present in the Training School for 
Public Service. Our willingness would be unlimited within any prob- 


able frequency and nature of reports requested (see answer to ques- 
tion number 15). 
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12. We enclose a copy of the time sheet and expense report used by 
the Training School men. In addition, numerous reports are made for 
which no printed form is supplied. 

13. We codperate with all organizations interested in bettering 
the public service. We also assist organizations upon request. Beyond 
this we are not affiliated with any organization. 

14. Board of Trustees: R. Fulton Cutting, Chairman; Frank L. 
Polk, Treasurer; Joseph W. Harriman, George B. Perkins, Bradley 
Martin, Victor Morawetz, John B. Pine, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Albert 
Shaw, Frank Tucker (all can be reached at 261 Broadway). 

15. We send under separate covers copies of the Annual Report of 
the Training School for Public Service for 1911 and 1912. The training 
school used three principal methods: (a) field work, (b) symposia, (c) 
study of the literature of efficiency. 

Field work. The needs of the city of New York in the various de- 
partments and the needs of the other communities with which the 
Bureau of Municipal Research has come in touch, form at once the 
motive, the textbook and the laboratory for the Training School for 
Public Service. 

Symposia. Carefully outlined symposia are being conducted, meet- 
ings are held on Thursday evening and Saturday morning. The Thurs- 
day evening symposia cover the following topics: (1) accounting with 
special reference to municipal accounting in its relation to budget 
making, appropriation accounting, current financing, revenue and 
expenses vs. receipts and payments; (2) methods of organizing and 
testing for efficiency in city departments; (3) methods of publicity. 

Parallel with this series of symposia run field assignments which 
tend or aim to clinch what has been learned in the symposia discussions. 
The Saturday morning series of symposia take the entire morning and 
cover the following topics: (a) the history of municipal research and its 
various activities; (b) bureau of municipal publications; (c) demonstra- 
tions of mechanical office devices and equipment, such as tabulating 
machines, adding machines, computing machines, filing index devices, 
etc.; (d) practical work in bookkeeping and accounting; (e) report writ- 
ing, publicity work; (f) different forms of governmental organization, 
commission government, city manager plan, etc.; (g) current bureau 
activities in and out of New York City, by men engaged on particular 
pieces of work. 

Study of the Literature of Efficiency. Every man in the Training 
School for Public Service is supposed to familiarize himself with the 
literature of efficiency: (a) by general reading; (b) by special reading in 
connection with some special program or field study. 

A bibliography of efficiency and municipal literature is in prepara- 
tion for the use of training school men. 

A great deal of such literature is to be found in the bureau library. 
The magnificent library resources of New York City are at the call of 
training school men. 
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3. A request for permission to inspect the bureau was sent. 


Mr. H. ALLEN, 
Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Allen:—The committee on practical training desires to secure the 
facts regarding opportunities for public service, especially in bureaus of munici- 
pal research. 

We thank you for the information transmitted to us in answer to our question- 
naire of last June. May we ask your further coéperation? 

The committee would like very much to visit your institution through one of 
its members or its secretary and, in addition, to have a professor of economics 
and a professor of political science from a neighboring university make an inde- 
pendent inspection, in accordance with the resolution quoted at the top of this 
paper. Would you extend to us that privilege? 

We shall be pleased to hear from you affirmatively in the near future. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Epwarp A. FITzPaTRIck. 
Secretary. 


4. In every case an affirmative reply was received. 


BurEAU OF MuNIcIPAL RESEARCH, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
October 27, 1913. 
Mr. Epwarp A. FitTzPpaTRICcK, 
Committee on Practical Training 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


My dear Mr. Fitzpatrick:—We shall be very glad to have your committee visit 
us, as proposed by you, or in any other way. The more inspections, and the 
more independent the inspections the better we shall be satisfied. If we have 
advance notice, we shall do our utmost to coédperate; the only difference between 
advance notice and no notice would be that some of those most familiar with the 
origin of the work might be out on field duty. But it really makes little difference, 
because current assignments will tell the story. 

I wish it might have been possible for some representative to visit us during 
the budget work, when perhaps more easily than at any other time the products 
lie at the very surface. 

Two striking illustrations of the productiveness of training through service 
are furnished by two men whom we found it necessary to let go, after having 
them on stipends for some time. One of them prepared a fact brief and law brief 
which were used by the attorney general of the state in a successful suit to recover 
the ocean beaches for public uses without price. Among the other’s assignments 
was a survey of Hoboken health work, including the preparation of a model sani- 
tary code and an administrative code to supplement it. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) W. H. ALLEN, 
Director. 
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5a. Professors of political science and of economics were requested 
to make the inspection. 


Pror. ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


My dear Professor Hart: In accordance with the first part of the resolution 
creating the Committee, it will visit, or cause to be visited, the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research to discover what facilities there are for training men for 
public service under adequate supervision in contact with actual problems of 
government. 

Dr. McCarthy suggests that you would be willing to make the official inspection 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research for the Committee, We trust 
it will be possible for you to doso. Any expenses incurred by your inspection will 
be cheerfully refunded. 

We are inclosing herewith statement of such steps as have been taken and 
of such information as we have received: to wit 

1. Statement of inspection service plan. 

2. Our letter requesting codperation. 

3. Answer to our letter. 

Our questionnaire. 
Answer to our questionnaire. 
Some suggestions as to investigation of bureaus of municipal research. 

We should like very much to include in our preliminary report to the associa- 
tion at the forthcoming meeting, the results of your inspection. We should 
appreciate, therefore, very much having your material reach us by December L5th. 

We should be pleased to receive any suggestions or comments on the plans 
for the inspection service. 

Your hearty coéperation is very much appreciated. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. FirzpatRick, 
Secretary. 


The list for each institution is given: 

New York bureau of municipal research: Albert Bushnell Hart (Har- 
vard), Charles A. Beard (Columbia), Henry Rogers Seager (Columbia), 
Jeremiah Jenks (New York University). 

Philadelphia bureau of municipal research: William F. Willoughby 
(Princeton), Clyde L. King (Pennsylvania), Emory Johnson (Penn- 
sylvania). 

Chicago bureau of public efficiency: Benjamin F. Shambaugh (Iowa), 
O. E. Klingaman (Iowa), Leon C. Marshall (Chicago), William F. 
Dodd (Illinois). 

Cincinnati bureau of municipal research: Raymond G. Gettell (Trin- 
ity College), Augustus R. Hatton (Western Reserve), John A. Lapp 
(Indianapolis State Library). 

Dayton bureau of municipal research: Raymond G. Gettell (Trinity 


College), Augustus R. Hatton (Western Reserve), 8. Gale Lowrie (Cin- 
cinnati). 
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Baltimore bureau of municipal research: William F. Willoughby 


(Princeton), John R. Commons (Wisconsin), Westel W. Willoughby 
(Johns Hopkins). 


5b Accompanying this request was a booklet containing all the ma- 
terial listed here. 


6. Bureau of municipal research is notified simultaneously of pro- 
fessor who will visit. 


Dr. H. ALLEN, 
Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Doctor Allen:—We are exceedingly pleased to have your codéperation. 
We note especially that you will be glad to welcome representatives of the 
Committee to your institution and aid them in their inspection. In accordance 
with the plan outlined herewith, we are asking, in the same mail that carries 
this letter to you, Professors Albert Bushnell Hart and Charles A. Beard of 
Columbia, Professor Henry Rogers Seager of Columbia and Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks of New York University to visit the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 

We shall be pleased to have you submit to the foregoing named men any 
printed material that you have submitted to the Committee, espeially any 
statement of purposes or plans. We shall welcome at any time any supple- 
mentary material of any kind—printed or otherwise. We should be pleased to 
have you place us on your regular mailing list. 

We are confident that the interrelations established by the inspection serv- 
ice will be mutually helpful. Let us repeat that we appreciate very much 
you spirit of hearty codperation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. FITzPaTRIck, 
Secretary. 


7. Suggestions to men making inspections. 


The success of the committee’s plan depends in the last analysis 
upon the completeness and searching character of the inspection serv- 
ice. To see the institution during working hours is necessary. 
It is essential that original records be examined and that the actual 
work be inspected—in short, that the inspector get a first hand im- 
pression of everything. The inspectors should follow any line of 
inquiry that they think will secure the desired results. Conferences 
are, from the standpoint of the committee, either preliminary or sup- 
plementary; personal investigation is of fundamental importance. 


The committees will be pleased to have you express your judgment 
as to the advisability of placing post-graduate students in the institution 
you have examined. But the committee plans to submit to the uni- 
versities a fact-statement of conditions, or as the outline of the inspec- 
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tion service has it, a “bill of particulars.’’ Consequently the more 
concrete and the more specific your report, the better it will serve the 
purposes of the committee. We should be pleased to have specific in- 
formation about all phases of the activity of the organization inspected. 
We are especially anxious to find out how far this activity has produced 
definite practical results. 

A word may be permitted about publications in this connection— 
especially as our immediate concern is with investigative rather than 
administrative organizations. These frequently represent a past con- 
dition of the organization. The inspection should attempt to discover 
how far results have followed upon publications, that is, how far the 
investigations were “‘tied up” to administrative or other changes. Re- 
cent reports, especially, should be examined carefully to illustrate point 
of view and methods of work. 

In governmental administrative agencies the formal assignment or 
orders should be followed through the whole process of carrying them into 
effect. 

Please report on present activities of agency in detail. 


I. Act of incorporation 
a. Purposes 
b. General organization 
c. If not incorporated, get 
1. “ Purposes and plan of organization” 
2. Or similar document 
II. Chart the organization 
a. Trustees 
b. Bureau staff 
c. And connections 
III. Board of trustees 
a. Minutes of meetings 
1. Examine copy in part, if necessary 
2. Policy—determining resolutions 
b. Nature of supervision 
1. Personal 
2. By means of report 
IV. Bureau staff 
a. List 
1. Classify part time and full time 
2. Check by pay rolls 
b. Staff meetings 
1. Regularity and number 
2. Minutes of meetings 
c. Nature of supervision (records) 
1. By director 
2. Others 
d. Examine time-sheets 
. Examine record of individual’s work—assignments 
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V. Last year’s work 
a. Annual report or 
b. Statement to trustees or contributors 
c. Publications 
d. Statement of results 
e. Budget for the year 
. Financial statement for the year 
. Publicity 
VI. Work finished up to date 1913 
a. Publications 
b. Assignments to men summarized 
c. Publicity. 
| d. Budget for 1913 
| VII. Work now under way 


a. Time sheets of men or 

b. Assignments to work 
VIII. Relation to other agencies 

a. Formal agreements 

b. Instances of codperation 

IX. Attitude of city or county officers 
a. Evidence 
X. Any special agreements with any universities 


| 8. The nature of the reports of inspection. 


Five reports have been submitted to the committee. A few facts 
regarding these reports may be tabulated. 


What did the inspectors do? 


' 1. Conferred with directors of organization; staff members, former 

staff members, and those for whom organization had been employed. 

2. Conferred with city officials. 

3. Examined time sheets, and other current reports of time spent and 
work done. 

4. Examined reports of trustees. 

5. Verified reports by reference to documents, and by inquiry of 
persons who know. 

6. Examined reports not published. 

7. Examined working papers. 

8. Attended staff meetings. 


What facts did they report? 


. Collection, sifting and preservation of material. 

. Budget. 

. Codperation with city officials—with other organizations. 
. Activities of past year. 

. Present activities. 
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6. Connections with any university. 
7. Relation of trustees and directors. 
8. Family relation of trustees and staff. 
9. Quarters of organization. 
10. Special features as sending “member of staff to visit twelve lead- 
ing commission cities.” 
11. Working libraries. 
12. Reports not printed. 
13. Extent and character of supervision. 
14. Educational devices, e.g., seminar, luncheon conferences, tours of 
inspection. 
15. Publicity—attitude of press. 
16. Staff—contentedness—changes. 
17. Academic history and experience of staff. 


What judgment did they express? 
1. Combination of academic and practical work during the same 
academic year (disapproved). 


2. Whether the work which a student would get in the place in- 
spected would be acceptable to them as college professors. 


We are at present in an experimental stage of our inspection service. 
But the foregoing outline indicates clearly that the inspectors have 
taken up their’ work seriously and have done it conscientiously. It 
remains for the committee to systematize it more specifically. 


V. IN CONCLUSION 
A. Other Opportunities for Practical Training 


The committee lists as other opportunities not yet investigated the 
twenty-nine legislative reference libraries, the forty and more special 
legislative investigating committees or commissions in the various 
states in the Union, the organization of investigating agencies within 
municipalities such as the New York commissioner of accounts, and 
within States such as the Wisconsin state board of public affairs. 


B. Practical Training in Operation 


The plan of the committee can be put into successful operation. 
It has been: Professor Loeb of the University of Missouri assigned 
Mr. Rockwell C. Journey, the fellow in political science to the com- 
mittee on practical training which in turn reassigned him to the 
Wisconsin legislative reference library. The nature of Mr. Journey’s 
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work with forms used is shown in detail in the full report. One or 
two of his assignments may be quoted at this time. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. A 
To Rockwell C. Journey, 


Assignment (with suggestions) 

This is a general assignment. 

From now until the end of the legislative session you will be expected to attend 
each session of the legislature and as many of the committee meetings as is pos- 
sible. Please be present a little while before each session opens and watch the 
lobby both before, during and immediately after the close of the sessions. You will 
please watch legislation in which the board of public Affairs is interested, e.g., 
education, codperation, northern lands, and mortgage land banks. When the legis- 
lature is not in session, observe the reference and drafting departments of the 
legislative reference library. After each evening session you will have abundant 
opportunity to get in direct touch with the legislators in the post-session con- 
ferences of Dr. McCarthy and the legislators. 

To work in conjunction with: 

Dr. McCarthy, Mr. Riley of the drafting department, Miss Lyle of the refer- 
ence division, and Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Under the supervision of, and all reports to 

Dr. McCarthy 
Date of assignment Date of completion No. of hours 

June 20, 1913 August 9, 1913 450 

(Signed) Caartes McCartay, 
Chief, Legislative Reference Library. 


In the succeeding assignments only the assignment proper is given. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 1 


Will you make a study of the State Board of Public Affairs in its relation to the 
administration of state government in Wisconsin? 

Chapter 583 of the laws of 1911 is the statute creating the Board of Public Affairs 
this probably would be a good starting point. This statute is to be changed by 
senate bill No. 426, which you will please follow in its course through the legisla- 
ture. See assembly bill No. 1098 and watch that. 

The Board of Public Affairs is two main divisions, an accounting division and a 
social-economic division. The principal work of the social-economic division 
has been: 

1. A study of the rural schools of the State. 

2. A study of principles underlying a state budget. 

3. Studies in codperation and marketing. 

4. Codperative credit. 

The principal work of the accounting division has been: 

1. A system of accounts for all state departments and state institutions. 

2. An audit of the university, board of control and normal schools. 

3. Preparation of a complete budget for the State which is the basis for all 
appropriation bills introduced in the legislature. 
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ASSIGNMENT NO. 2 


This assignment is to be a study of the administration of the library system 
of the State of Wisconsin under the direction and supervision of the free library 
commission. Together with this assignment there is handed to you a set of the 
Wisconsin Library bulletins and circulars of information, together with typewrit- 
ten copies of the current report and statistics. In this assignment you can em- 
phasize the commission as a method of handling these problems and contrast it 
with other States that do handle it by means of a commission and otherwise. 


Prepare this study in form of article that would be acceptable to papers such as the 
““World’s Work.”’ 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 3 


In accordance with the letter from Professor Loeb you are hereby assigned 
to make a study of the results of the special fire insurance investigating com- 
mittee appointed by the last legislature and the success of their bills at the present 
legislature. As this study is to meet a particular need of the Missouri committee 
the details of the study you will naturally get from consultation and correspond- 
ence with the Missouri people, but you may consult Mr. Herman Ekern, the 
commissioner of insurance, and Mr. L. L. Johnson, a member of the assembly, 
who is the floor representative in the assembly of the investigating commit- 


tee. Mr. Fitzpatrick will also give you some information as to the progress of 
legislation. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 4 


A member of the senate will introduce the joint resolution which is handed 
you herewith. Will you please prepare for this senator such facts regarding the 
laws for the certification of teachers which would serve as a justification for the 
investigation. This assignment to be completed by Monday, July 14. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 5 


There will be handed you herewith the seventeenth annual report of the city 
service commission of Milwaukee. The Milwaukee bureau of municipal research 
has requested a criticism of these regulations. Will you please prepare a definite 
and specific criticism and commendations on the various provisions contained in 
the rules? You might consult with the acting secretary of the state Civil Serv- 


ice Commission and head of the municipal reference library of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 6 


The Board of Public Affairs is authorized under sub-section 5 of section 990-56 
of the statutes to continue its investigation into the efficiency and economy of 
public bodies. Under this general authorization you are hereby assigned under 
Mr. Campbell of the Board of Public Affairs to make a study of the actual services 
being rendered by the various departments of government and to set this service 
over against the expenditure for the various purposes of the department. 

The disbursements for the departments have been worked out for a period of 
ten years, 1902-12 inclusive. The fiscal statistics for the year 1913 will be com- 
piled by the employees of the state tax commission. 
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The work which you will be especially assigned to has been done in a very 
general way. It is necessary to get more specific information and to find out more 


definitely what is being done. For this purpose you will have to visit departments 
under Mr. Campbell’s direction. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 7 


This is an assignment on agricultural organization with special reference to 
the marketing of agricultural products. Study closely Irish and Danish experi- 
ence in this field. 

Mr. Hull’s direct marketing bill and the proposed market commission bill 
you are already familiar with from your study of and contact with the legislature. 
What would be the best way of fitting the new system of marketing in our State 
to our present legislation and to our present administration of related subjects 
by the dairy and food commission? Study especially standardization and branding 
of butter and cheese. How could a branding plan be introduced in this State now? 
Has the dairy and food commission authority? Is legislation needed? What 
legislation? 

ASSIGNMENT NO. 8 


Study the grange movement. I believe Buck has written a book on the sub- 
ject which the library has ordered. 


Study the operation of grange organizations in this State—particularly the 


American Society of Equity. Read the Equity News, the official organ of the 
Equity Society. 

How could a society of equity be reorganized to codéperate with our dairy and 
food commission in a manner similar to the action of codperative organizations 
in Europe with governmental departments? Could we import the European 


system? What are the Wisconsin conditions that should be especially kept in 
mind? 


C. Practical Training Programs for Other Organizations 


A. Civil service reform association and civil service commission. 

1. Oppose the local resident requirement for public office. 

2. Increase the value of experience and practical training in exami- 
nation ratings. 

3. Utilize demonstrations by candidates in examination. 

4. Make positions permanent only after a probationary period. 

5. Favor the establishment of efficiency divisions in connection 
with civil service commission. 

6. Limit the use of temporary appointments. 

7. Accept demonstrated capacity in similar work in lieu of exami- 
nations. 
B. Carnegie foundation for the advancement of teaching. 


1. A study of fellowships with special reference to efficient methods 
of award. 
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2. A study of the whole question. 
C. General education board. 

1. A study of the whole question. 

D. Individuals or organizations offering prizes. 

1. That preference be given in the selection of subjects to those 
which call for actual contact with an intimate knowledge of (1) actual 
social conditions; (2) the details of the administrative machinery 
underlying any particular subject, e.g., commission government. 

2. That in the award of prizes greater value be given to (1) fact- 
statement of conditions; (2) reports of “actual government”’ rather 
than formal government; (3) the correlation of actual conditions with 
actual government; (4) constructive suggestions based on personal 
knowledge of workings. 


VI. FINANCIAL STATEMENT, AUGUST-DECEMBER, 1913 


Receipts Expenditures 
R. Fulton Cutting.......... 250.00 Traveling expenses........... 482 .18 
10.00 Postage and stationery....... 25 .00 
James A. Patten............ 250.00 Expense, postage............. 10.00 
250 .00 
V. Everitt Macy............ 250.00 
American Political Science 
Association............... 25 .00 
Total receipte............ $2035 .00 Total expenditures......... $1823 .11 
Balance on hand, $211.89 
BUDGET, 1914 
Administrative expense 
3. Postage, telephone, telegrams, stationery, printing, office sup- 
4. Traveling expenses of secretary...... 1000 .00 


Our needs $8088 .11 
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The American 
Political Science Review 


Vol. VIII FEBRUARY 1914 No. 1 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


WESTEL WOODBURY WILLOUGHBY 
Johns Hopkins University 


There is an unwritten and unformulated, but none the less 
coercive principle that governs the conduct of learned societies 
when assembled in full council which imposes certain limitations 
upon the president’s address. One of these limitations is that the 
address shall deal in broad outline with some comprehensive or 
fundamental topic rather than attempt a detailed examination of 
a special subject. It is in conformity with this requirement that 
I have selected my subject for this evening. I shall speak of the 
various interpretations which the relation of the individual to the 
state has received. 

This topic has furnished material for political and social specu- 
lation since the time when men began to be curious regarding 
their own rights and responsibilities. It may seem, therefore, 
futile to attempt to shed any new light upon such an ages-old 
inquiry. In truth, however, new conditions of life and new modes 
of thought give an altered significance to the question, and, there- 
fore, justify, from time to time, its fresh examination. And, 
even if this were not so, it is worth while, in every department of 
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thought, occasionally to revert by way of review to fundamental 
principles. Webster, in his second speech on Foote’s Resolution, 
in reply to Hayne, begins by saying: ‘‘When the mariner has 
been tossed for many days in thick weather, and on an unknown 
sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the 
earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain how 
far the elements have driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate thi¢ prudence, and, before we float farther on the waves 
of this debate, refer to the point from which we departed, that we 
may at least be able to conjecture where we now are.”’ So simi- 
larly, it seems to me, we may with profit seize this season when we 
are gathered together in a national meeting, to bring once more 
before us this fundamental question of the relation in which the 
individual may be conceived to stand to the political authority by 
which he is governed. 

The bond which unites the subject to his sovereign, the citizen 
to his state, may be viewed in two aspects—aspects which are so 
distinct as to furnish independent inquiries. In the one the bond 
is viewed as a legal ligament, and the question as to its precise 
characteristics falls within the field of constitutional law, or, when 
more abstractly treated, of analytical jurisprudence. This, the 
more technical phase of the subject, I shall not consider. The 
second aspect, and the one with which I shall be concerned, is that 
which examines the question as one of ethical obligation—of the 
moral obligation of obedience upon the part of the individual, and 
of the right to exercise coercive authority upon the part of the 
state. Upon the answers given to the question thus conceived 
depend, as corollaries, the extent and mode of exercise of legiti- 
mate political control. The topic thus broadens out into an ex- 
amination of the premises of a final political philosophy. 

Of the various theories which have been put forth in ethical 
justification of political authority among men, the chief are: the 
divine, the natural or instinctive, the force, and the social compact 
theories. Of these, the best known, as well as the most influential, 
is the last, especially as it finds statement in the writings of Locke 
and Rousseau. Aside from other errors either in premises or 
reasoning the fundamental defect of this compact theory, is that 
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it starts from the conception that man, as an individual and as 
apart from society or the state, is the possessor of rights, or at 
least of interests, which it is the primary province of political 
authority to protect and secure the realization of. Rousseau made 
a great advance in the theory by distinguishing, on the one hand, 
between the general interests of the social whole, and the volonté 
générale which seeks those interests, and, on the other hand, the 
particularistic interests of the individuals and the volonté de 
tous constituted of the arithmetical sum of the individual wills 
as declared by those interests. His general will, while thus 
conceived of as compacted of individual wills, was, however, 
composed of individual wills purged of their particularity and 
selfishness, and expressed in social terms. Nevertheless, his ethi- 
eal, and therefore his political system, exhibited the fundamental 
defect that these individual rights and interests were viewed 
as arising out of the instinctive or emotional desires of man, 
rather than as determined by his inherent rationality and moral 
nature. Kant corrected this defect, and, founding his ethical 
system upon the rationality of man, traced the moral law to 
the human practical reason as its source. ‘‘Obligation,” he 
declared, ‘‘is the necessity of free reason when viewed in rela- 
tion to a categorical imperative of reason.” Kant still clung, 
however, to the idea that conflicting individual wills and interests 
need to be harmonized by some such mechanical means as a real 
or conceived compact between individuals. He had, apparently, 
no conception of the social or political society as a unity with an 
existence and interests of its own. 

Modern ethical theory, while not abandoning the fundamental 
principle stated by Kant that the reason of the individual is, in 
the ethical field, legislatively autonomous, finds no inherent con- 
flict between individual interests, or between those interests and 
the general welfare, such as requires for its solution a social or 
political agreement. 

This modern doctrine, which is the final result of political ideal- 
ism, can, perhaps, be made somewhat plainer by contrasting it 


with other and earlier conceptions of the relationship between the 
state and the individual. 
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Looking back over the history of political thought, we find that, 
roughly speaking, the relation of the individual to the state has 
been viewed in four aspects. These we may designate by the 
names, the Hellenic, the Oriental, the Individualistic and the 
Modern. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the Greeks, or at least the Athe- 
nians, were able to recognize in their political philosophy as it 
found statement in the writings of Plato and Aristotle the inde- 
pendent value of the personality of the citizen, and at the same 
time to subject him to the absolute control of the state. Accord- 
ing to this Hellenic conception, man is by his very nature a social 
being. Hence, they held, his life in a state of society, with its 
social conventions and demands, means, not an interference with 
an original independence, but a condition of life necessary to 
man’s very existence as an independent rational being. To the 
Greeks, in other words, society and the state were viewed as im- 
mediate products of great nature conceived of as creative and 
volitional. The state had, indeed, in their eyes, in a sense, a higher 
and more perfect individuality and personality than had its citi- 
zens, for it was from its personality and from its life that the 
citizen was supposed to derive all that was valuable to him as a 
man. This apotheosis of the state was carried to such a degree 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the state received more 
emphasis by Greek ethical thinkers than did the question as to the 
possibility or probable conditions of a life hereafter for mankind. 
The state’s life was eternal, and man’s highest aim was conceived 
to be the contribution of what lay within his power to render 
that life as glorious as possible. It is probably true that the 
Orphic, Eleusinian and other mysteries taught a more personal 
immortality than this, together with a system of future rewards 
and punishments, but the general doctrine was that which has 
been described. 

The consequence of this view of the relation between the state 
and the individual was that while the individual had many rights 
he had none as opposed to the state. 

The Oriental conception of the state as well as that of the Greeks 
subordinated the individual wholly to the state. There was, how- 
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ever, this fundamental difference which distinguished it from the 
Hellenic view. While the Oriental looked upon his subjection to 
the law and to the state as an obedience due to an external power, 
the Greek saw in it but a yielding to a higher self—to a power of 
which he himself was a part. What in the oriental world was thus 
subjection, was, in the Greek world, self-surrender. President 
Wheeler, in his Life of Alexander the Great, states the distinction 
which I have been attempting to make, in the following manner: 
‘“To the Oriental,’ he says, ‘‘the universe as well as the state is 
conceived of as a vast despotism, which holds in its keeping the 
source and the law of action for all. Its mysterious law, held be- 
yond the reach of human vision, like the inscrutable life of the 
autocrat, is the law of fate. Personality knew no right of origina- 
tion or of self-determination; it was swept like a ship in the cur- 
rent. It knew no privileges except to bow in resignation before 
the unexplained, unmoved mandate of fate. The Oriental govern- 
ment of the universe was transcendental; the Hellenic, social.’ 

The individualistic phase of political thought was represented 
in the philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
was a direct outcome of the central idea of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation according to which the individual is given the right of 
passing final judgment as to the meaning of the law. It is true 
that Luther’s mission was to declare simply the emancipation of 
man from the dogmatic absolution of the church, but in doing 
so a principle was necessarily asserted which freed him from 
unquestioning obedience to an external authority, political or 
ecclesiastical. 

This freedom, when not controlled and tempered by a proper 
comprehension of the rational limitations under which it should 
be exercised, led, as is well known, to a gradual denial of the right 
of all political authority not founded on the assent—explicit or 
implied—of the individuals subject to it. The movement in effect 
assumed the form of a simple negation of the oriental idea of sub- 
jection, and, as all pure negations are apt to be, was carried over 
into the opposite extreme, anarchy. In political theory this 
individualistic philosophy reached its height in the writings of the 
French philosophical school of the latter half of the eighteenth 
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century. In political fact, it found its culmination in the anarchy 
of the revolutionary period. 

Kant, as has been already pointed out, corrected Rousseau’s 
doctrine of individual rights and made these rights dependent 
upon reason. He did not, however, completely emancipate him- 
self from the individualistic philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
He did not grasp the fundamental truth that by recognizing the 
justice of the will of another power, the individual can make that 
will his very own, and thus, though obeying it, be not coerced by 
it. Kant thus, in fact, ever regards the control of the law as nec- 
essarily an interference with freedom, and justifiable only when 
employed to prevent coercion from other sources. He develops, 
therefore, the pure conception of a Rechtsstaat—a State whose 
sole legitimate function is to prevent the violations of those prin- 
ciples of rights which the reason lays down as fundamental. The 
State is thus dragged in, as it were, as a deus ex machina to secure 
to men that freedom to which they are rationally entitled, but 
which, without the State, they could not obtain. 

The modern idealistic view, while recognizing the two necessary 
elements of self and not self, of liberty and law, harmonizes them 
in a higher unity without destroying either of them. Here the 
old Greek idea is revived, but corrected by rendering that subor- | 
dination which, to the Greek, was an unthinking and almost 
instinctive submission, a conscious, deliberately chosen subordina- 
tion. The Greek failed to reach the true view because he recog- 
nized but the one element, the will of the state. His thought 
involved no recognition of the two necessary elements of freedom 
and authority. In other words, his identification of the individual 
will with the will of the state was immediate. 

In the modern idealistic view, on the other hand, the identifica- 
tion is mediate. The two ideas of absolute freedom and absolute 
subjection are first clearly presented in the mind and then harmon- 
ized. Thus, while still retaining the central conception of the 
‘good will,’ the abstract and impossible Kantian formalism of 
that will is denied. In its place there is given us the conception 
of a self that finds its realization in the outer world, in utilizing 
objective forces and institutions as means for securing that de- 
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velopment and perfection which the reason declares. The exist- 
ence of the state thus, as comprehending the most important of 
all those forces and facts which are necessary for man’s highest 
life, receives the highest possible sanction. It is in this sense 
that Hegel speaks of the state as the “‘actualization of freedom” 
and as the ‘‘embodiment of concrete freedom.” 

From what has been said it will be seen that modern ethical 
thought makes the source of moral obligation wholly subjective. 
It denies the possibility of an objective or external ground of obli- 
gation of any sort whatsoever. The obligation which the human 
soul feels comes from the recognition of what is right. When we 
discover that a thing is right, the sense of obligation to seek it is 
given to us as an original underived feeling. ‘‘ Moral obligation’”’ 
as President Schurman has said, “is the soul’s response to acknowl- 
edged rectitude.” 

Starting from this premise that, in the moral field, man is self- 
legislative but yet determined by the idea of a self-perfection, it 
is possible to harmonize absolutely the ideas of freedom and con- 
trol, of liberty and law. In so far as the commands of a social or 
political power are recognized by the individual as necessary for 
the realization of his own best good, which, as we have seen, in- 
cludes the good of others, such commands no longer appear to 
him as orders from an external power limiting his freedom, but 
rather as imperatives addressed to himself by his own reason. In 
oveying them therefore, he obeys, in fact, himself. In theory, 
then, it is possible to conceive of a society so perfectly organized 
and administered that at the same time that social subordination 
and obedience are demanded and obtained, the individuals are 
left absolutely free as being required to do only such acts as their 
own reason tells them are just. This conclusion is luminously 
stated by Professor Melone. ‘‘If we try,” he says, ‘‘to form the 
idea of a divine society or community of men—and by a divine 
society I mean one that is perfect—we may, without incurring 
the reproach of manufacturing a Utopia, say this much of it. It 
must have a perfect harmony or unity of all its members, and a 
perfect variety; and the more intense and thorough the harmony 
is, the more so must the variety be. A perfect society would 
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have an intense oneness, but this oneness would hold amid an 
infinite variety of character and experience on the part of individ- 
ual members. In musical art, when instruments of various kinds 
sound different notes, we may have a symphony which is one of 
the most magnificent expressions of superpersonal feeling that 
humanity knows: such would be the harmony of a perfect society, 
and such is the dream of the world.” 

In bringing a particular state to the bar of moral criticism, it 
is, then, rather its activities than its own right to existence which 
is questioned. The abstract and naked right of political authority 
itself is not in issue, for, as abstractly considered, that is, apart 
from any particular form of organization or manner of operation, 
there is no basis upon which a judgment may be founded. It is 
not until that authority clothes itself in governmental garments 
and manifests its power and authority that material is afforded 
to which moral estimates may be applied. 


These conclusions which modern political theory, upon its 
idealistic side, reaches with regard to the ethical right of the state 
to exist, carry with them the logical corollary that no a priori 
limits may be placed upon the State’s sphere of control. Each 
and every exercise of political control is to be justified by the 
results reached, or reasonably expected to be reached, by it; and 
the worth of these results is to be measured by the degree to which 
they contribute to that highest social goal which, is but a statement, 
in social terms, of the several goals of the individual members 
of the group. 

The practice of modern states clearly shows the acceptance of 
this utilitarian conception of the proper province of political con- 
trol—that the state and its government are made for man and not 
man for the state, and that all political agencies exist as means to 
to an end and not as ends in themselves. This broadening of the 
sphere of public authority is shown not only in the assumption by 
the state of the ownership and operation of public utilities, and 
in the increased regulation of these undertakings when they re- 
main in private hands, but, in general, in the state’s efforts to 
advance, through the exercise of its police powers, the physical, 
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moral and esthetic welfare, as well as the economic and industrial 
prosperity of its citizens. Finally, and most recent, and in some 
ways the most significant of all, are the efforts which the civilized 
states of the world are making to secure in some way a more just 
distribution of economic burdens and benefits than is realized or 
realizable under a régime of unrestricted competition. 

The most conspicuous illustration of this is exhibited in the 
compulsory workmen’s accident, invalidity, and old age insurance 
laws of foreign countries, and in the compulsory compensation and 
minimum wage laws of this country. This is seen when by analy- 
sis we determine what is the intent and result, for example, of the 


laws which compel the payment by employers of compensation . 


to their employees injured in the performance of the work for 
which they are hired. These laws provide for the payment of 
fixed sums without regard to fault upon the part of those compelled 
to make them. The employer may be engaged in a business 
which is not in itself a dangerous one and which he has a full legal 
right to engage in; he may have fulfilled to the letter every re- 
quirement of the law with reference to the provision of safety 
devices, superintendence, etc.; he may have used an intelligent 
judgment in the selection and oversight of his employees, and the 
accident may have occurred through the negligence of the one 
injured (provided that negligence be not of a gross character, or 
the injury due to deliberate intent of the employee) and yet he 
must pay the compensation. It amounts in bare fact to the tak- 
ing of the property of one individual and handing it to another, 
not as a result of an express or implied contract, nor as damages 
for a tort, but because it is deemed socially expedient and just 
that the burden of the injury be shifted from the shoulders of him 
upon whom it first falls, to the shoulders of another, who, of course, 
if general industrial conditions permit, may shift it upon the con- 
sumer or upon the public generally. 

It is clear that this legislation can be ethically justified only 
upon the ground that it is just, as well as socially expedient, that 
the employer, or, ultimately, the consuming public, should bear 
the burden entailed by these accidents; and, furthermore, that it 
is the proper province of the state to see to it, through the oper- 
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ation of law, that, to this extent at least, what is conceived to be 
distributive justice is secured. And, of course, this also means, if 
the action is to be fundamentally justified, that certain canons of 
distributive justice are adopted as guiding principles. 

I have used workmen’s compensation legislation as illustrating 
the definite acceptance by a considerable number of our Common- 
wealths of the doctrine that it is a proper province of the state 
not only to raise the level of competition and thus permit indi- 
viduals to contest with one another upon fair and open terms, and 
under conditions of life that are morally and* physically satis- 
factory, but to secure the realization of a general scheme of dis- 
tributive justice. 

Personally, my sympathies are in favor of this legislation, and, 
so far as the question of workmen’s compensation for accidents 
is concerned, such legislation appears to me just as well as socially 
expedient. I do think, however, that it should be frankly ad- 
mitted that this legislation marks the assumption by the state of 
an authority which is distinguishable in genere from that under 
which the state regulates public services and industries affected 
with a public interest, as well as from that which is usually known 
as the police power under which the conduct of persons and the 
use of private property are regulated in behalf of the health, 
safety, morals and general convenience of the public. This, it is 
to be observed, does not mean the acceptance of socialistic doc- 
trines as to the nature of private property, as to the part played 
by the laborer in the production of economic goods, as to his 
absolute right to the whole product of his labor, as to the generally 
oppressive operation of the wages system so far as the laborers 
are concerned; nor does it mean in any degree an acceptance of 
socialistic views as to the desirability or feasibility of an economic 
and political régime in which all the instruments of production 
are owned and operated by the public. But it does mean an ac- 
ceptance of the socialist’s general theory that it is the proper 
province of the state to do whatever it can to secure the true 
interests of its people, unrestrained by any a priori limitations 
growing out of the essential nature of political authority. 

In the United States the adjustment to this broadened concep- 
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tion of what is properly the state’s province has been rendered 
particularly difficult by reason of the fact that we have surrounded 
the individual’s rights of life, liberty, and private property with 
the special constitutional guarantee that they shall not be taken 
away except by due process of law; and a long line of decisions 
has definitely determined the proposition that the due process 
thus guaranteed refers not simply, as the words themselves might 
seem to import, to a procedure in which the elements of fair- 
ness and justice are present, but that, however impeccable the 
process, substantive rights may not arbitrarily be destroyed or 
abridged. 

A political or constitutional theory which considered the rights 
of the individual to life, liberty and property as wholly removed, 
upon their substantive side, from regulation by ordinary legis- 
lative act would, however, be destructive of efficient government, 
if not of political authority itself. It would predicate a régime 
of individualism that would scarcely be distinguishable from 
anarchy. From this legislative impasse we have been saved by 
the development of the doctrine of what is known as the “‘police 
power” of the State, according to which, despite other consti- 
tutional limitations, to use the words of Chief Justice Shaw of 
Massachusetts, “rights of property, like all other social and con- 
ventional rights, are subject to such reasonable limitations in 
their enjoyment as will prevent them from being injurious, and to 
such reasonable restraints and regulations established by law, as 
the legislature, under the governing and controlling power vested 
in it by the Constitution, may think necessary and expedient;”’ or 
as declared by Justice Holmes of the federal Supreme Court, that 
the power ‘‘extends to all the great public needs,” and that ‘‘it 
may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned by usage or held by 
the prevailing morality, or strong and preponderant opinion, to 
be greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare.”’ 
Even considerations of mere convenience to the public, it has been - 
held, are sufficient to justify this regulation of private rights. 
‘We hold,” the United States Supreme Court has said in a recent 
case, ‘‘that the police power of a State embraces regulations de- 
signed to promote the public convenience and general prosperity, 
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as well as regulations designed to promote the public health, the 
public morals, or the public safety.”’ 

Thus it has come about that the two constitutional doctrines 
of due process and the police power have, as it were, waged war 
upon one another—the one serving to restrain and the other to 
extend the powers of American legislatures. In my opinion, 
however, the utmost extension which the courts have given to the 
the conception of the police power of the States does not permit it 
to cover such an exercise of public authority as is involved in the 
compulsory workmen’s compensation laws of which I have been 
speaking; and thus the constitutional question becomes an acute 
one whether this legislation may escape from the inhibition of the 
due process of law requirement by a resort to the general legis- 
lative authority of a State to create new liabilities, or to change 
their incidence, or, especially, to impose liabilities irrespective of 
legal fault upon the part of the persons burdened by them. 
Whether or not the due process of law requirement will be given 
an inhibitory force with relation to this and similar legislation 
that may be enacted in the effort of the State to obtain a juster 
distribution of economic benefits and burdens than is secured 
through the operation of competitive force, will depend upon the 
spirit in which the courts are led to construe the limitations im- 
posed by our Constitution upon the legislative branches of our 
governments. 

A survey of the leading cases shows that where considerations 
of public administrative efficiency have been concerned, private 
interests or liberties have not been allowed to stand in the way. 
Indeed, in not a few instances, the invasions of private rights 
have been of the most drastic character. As illustrations of 
these I need only mention the authority given to our immigration 
officials to determine finally, and without review in the courts, 
the fact whether or not a person coming to our shores is a citizen 
of the United States and therefore entitled to land; the authority 
given to the postmaster-general to issue fraud orders; the author- 
ity given to public officials in the matter of assessing and collecting 
taxes; and, in general, the legal conclusiveness given to the de- 
terminations of administrative officials. When, however, the 
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question has been not one of governmental efficiency, but of the 
regulation of the conduct of individuals or the use by them of 
their property, for the realization of the legislature’s conception 
of social justice, or what it deems to be morally desirable or 
economically expedient, the courts of some of our States have 
certainly shown a keen anxiety to maintain private rights, es- 
pecially of property, and to bring them under the protecting gis 
of the constitutional guarantee of due process of law, substan- 
tively considered. Has this been wise or constitutionally neces- 
sary? There can be no doubt but that the system of common 
law which forms the broad basis upon which our whole systems 
of public and private jurisprudence rest, is of a strongly indi- 
vidualistic character. The influences under which it developed 
gave to it this character; and it was this generally individualistic 
political and juristic philosophy which led to the incorporation 
into our fundamental instruments of government of the various 
limitations upon legislative power, among which the requirement 
of due process of law is included. Shall the limitations thus 
imposed upon legislative action be rigidly interpreted in the light 
of past conditions and outworn conceptions of justice and expe- 
diency, or shall they be viewed only as broad mandates to the law- 
makers that they shall not grant to public officials a power over 
private rights that may be exercised in an arbitrary or unjust 
manner, nor authorize any substantive deprivations of the life, 
liberty, or property of the individual except upon clear grounds of 
social justice and general welfare? Interpreted in this latter 
sense, no constitutional warrant will be given to governmental 
tyranny, or to the spoilation of one individual for the primary 
benefit of other individuals; but a constitutional way will be opened 
to the orderly performance by the state of all the functions which 
modern political philosophy ascribes to it. 
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Careful study of any period will reveal that back of all the com- 
plex happenings marking such period there have been certain 
fundamental impulses, certain human strivings, of which the 
happenings themselves have been, in great part, but the mani- 
festations, or expression in concrete action. It is the prime 
function of the historian to discover, explain the rise, trace the 
development and make known the results of these forces which 
have dominated mass action in the past. Only as this is done 
do the myriad of events going to make up the body of historical 
data assume a real meaning, and historical narrative become 
other than a dry tabulation of detail. 

A distinguished historian, E. A. Freeman, has well said that 
if history is past politics, politics is present history. If it is of 
value for the historian to trace out and place in their true light 
those great movements of the past, how much more important 
it is that the student of present-day politics should, by a similar 
examination of current events and efforts, seek to make known, 
and interpret the forces and aspirations now dictating the col- 
lective action of peoples. Just as history has little significance 
for us, except as these mainsprings of human conduct are laid 
bare, so present politics will fail to have that meaning, which it 
should have, unless we can have clearly in mind the great ends 
towards the accomplishment of which present-day collective 
or political action is directed. It is for us, therefore, students 
and practical workers alike, in the field of politics occasionally 
at least to stop and ask ourselves: what are the motives, the 
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fundamental objects, that we have in view in proposing and advo- 
cating concrete measures of reform? Have we any real social 
philosophy? Can we claim any fundamental end the achieve- 
ment of which will represent a gain other than the particular 
improvements sought to be accomplished by the specific measures 
proposed? If we have, and if we can bring them home to the 
people, we will have accomplished a great step in the campaign 
for betterment upon which we are engaged. 

If we reason the matter out carefully, I think that we can not 
fail to realize that any great reform calling for political action 
has at least two distinct tasks to accomplish. It must convince 
the people, and their representatives; first, that the specific result 
sought to be accomplished is in itself a desirable one; and, second- 
ly, that this result is one which can, and should, be accomplished 
through political action. Patent as this is, I think that too 
often, in our earnest strivings to accomplish the first, we lose 
sight of, or at least fail to pay due attention to, the second. 

It has now been a matter of something over twenty-five years 
that I have been earnestly interested in the great movement 
for the improvement of industrial conditions and the betterment 
of the conditions of labor. I think that I can say that no field 
of social reform has in the past appealed, or in the present appeals, 
more to me than does this giving to labor that share of the well- 
being now enjoyed by other more fortunate classes, and of which 
it is at the present time so largely deprived. In common with 
all workers in this field I have welcomed the improvements that 
have, at this point and at that, been accomplished. I believe 
that progress has been achieved and that a further advance is 
inevitable. To this extent I am an optimist. It is when, how- 
ever, I look back on the tremendous efforts that have been put 
forth to bring about these few and isolated achievements, and the 
time that has been required for their accomplishment, that I am 
impressed with the fact that something must be radically wrong 
that these gains should only have been secured at such an expen- 
diture of time and strength, and that each time some simple im- 
provement is sought to be accomplished the same fight has to be 
laboriously fought over again. 
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Reasoning on the matter, in this pessimistic mood, I have come 
to the conclusion that the explanation lies in the fact the we 
have never yet performed the second of our fundamental tasks. 
We have again and again asked of the state to exert its sovereign 
power to bring about a certain condition of affairs but we have 
never converted the people whole-heartedly to the principle 
that the determination of the fundamental conditions under 
which industry should be carried on, and labor performed, is, 
or should be, a prime function of the state, and that, as such, 
the latter is performing its duties properly in this field only to 
the extent to which it is acting upon this principle. Essentially, 
fundamentally, therefore our great problem is a political one. 
It is that of bringing about a change in the political philosophy 
of the people. Could we once accomplish this the battle would 
be virtually won all along the line. There would remain but 
the comparatively easy task of perfecting the technical details 
through which this general principle of state action would find 
expression. 

Back in their minds the American people are still dominated 
by the dogmas of laissez-faire and individualism as preached by 
the Manchesterian and utilitarian schools of the middle nineteenth 
century. They still are influenced, though often unconsciously, 
by the doctrine that all resort to the state is to be deprecated. To 
the conception of the state as a powerful agent for the accomplish- 
ment of positive good they lend but a reluctant ear. As Gambetta 
said in respect to the opposition new France was encountering, 
‘“‘Le clericalisme, voila l’ennemi;” so the modern social reformer 
must say of this attitude of mind toward the function of the state, 
‘There is the real enemy to be met.”’ 

If we turn to other countries we can find scarcely a vestige 
of this old philosophy remaining. No more striking evidence of 
this fundamental change in political thought is afforded than 
that offered by the transformation that has taken place in the 
political principles of the Liberal party now in power in Great 
Britain. During the great liberal period, ushered in by the 
reform act of 1832 and extending to at least 1874, the Liberal 
party stood for the economic doctrine of laissez-faire and the 
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political doctrine of individualism as urged by the most ultra 
of these schools. From this position the party has made a com- 
plete volte face. Today it stands no less emphatically for the 
new conception of the state as an agency whose full power should 
be exerted for the betterment of the material interests of the people. 

It has been the fashion to characterize this change as one from 
individualism to collectivism or even socialism. Collectivistic 
it certainly is if by that we mean the recognition of social rights 
and duties and the use of social or collective action to meet them. 
That it is anti-individualistic in the sense of laying little, or less, 
emphasis upon the desirability of individual freedom and initia- 
tive is wholly incorrect. Modern liberalism, in the United States 
as well as in England, looks to state action as the means, and the 
only practical means, now in sight, of giving to the individual, 
all individuals, not merely a small economically strong class, 
real freedom. It holds that the so-called freedom of the depend- 
ant woman and child to work as long hours and under any con- 
ditions, no matter what the danger to health and limb, is, in 
truth, but abject slavery masquerading under the name. Free- 
dom means a real liberty to choose. 

Fundamentally there exists throughout modern society the 
juristic paradox that liberty is many times sacrificed by laws 
conferring freedom, and that laws establishing legal restraints 
have as their result the broadening of the field of liberty. No 
one has put this paradox more clearly, nor analysed it more acutely, 
than Dicey in his brilliant work Law and Public Opinion in England 
in the Nineteenth Century. ‘‘Ought,’’ he says, ‘‘a borrower to 
have the right to obtain a loan, which he urgently requires, by 
the promise to pay usurious interest? Ought a man, to take an 
extreme instance, to be allowed to make a contract binding him- 
self to be the servant of his neighbor for life? (Such a contract was 
legal in England as late as 1837, and though specific performance 
could not be enforced, damages for its breach could be recovered.) 
To put the matter more generally, ought every person of full age, 
acting with his eyes open and not the victim of fraud, but who 
nevertheless is placed in a position in which from the pressure 
of his needs he can hardly make a fair bargain, to be capable of 
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binding himself by a contract? If these and the like questions be 
answered in the affirmative an individual’s full contractual 
capacity is preserved, but he is in danger of parting by the very 
contract which he is allowed to make with all freedom.” 

Again: ‘‘May X, Y and Z lawfully bind themselves by agree- 
ment to act together for every purpose, which it would be lawful 
for X, Y or Z to pursue if he were acting without concert with 
others? If this question be answered in the affirmative the con- 
tractual freedom and therefore individual liberty of action re- 
ceives what appears to be a legitimate extension, but thereupon 
from the very nature of things two results immediately ensue. 
The free action of X or Y or Z is in virtue of the agreement 
into which they have entered placed for the future under strict 
limits and their concerted action may grievously interfere with the 
liberty of some third party. . . . . If on the other hand, 
the question before us be answered in the negative, and in the 
interest of individual freedom, the law forbids X, Y and Z to 
combine for purposes which they might each lawfully pursue if 
acting without concert, then the contractual power of X, Y and 
Z, or, in other words, their liberty of action, suffers a serious 
curtailment. . . . . Hence the right of association has, 
even from the merely speculative point of view, a paradoxical char- 
acter. A right which seems a necessary extension of individual 
freedom may, it would seem, become fatal to the individual 
freedom which it seems to extend.”’ 

I have quoted at length from Dicey for three reasons. In the 
first place, it brings out clearly the fundamental principle under- 
lying, and furnishes the true justification for, all action on the 
part of the state having for its purpose the regulation of industry 
and labor, whether it applies to combinations of labor or capital, 
to the imposition of conditions to be observed in the interest of 
health and security, or to the basis upon which the labor contract 
between employer and employee shall be made. Secondly, it dem- 
onstrates that abstention on the part of the state from all attempts 
at regulation does not necessarily mean real respect for individual 
freedom of action. On the contrary it may mean the sanctioning 
by law of conditions which will in effect destroy any real freedom; 
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and, conversely, that legal limitations upon freedom to do certain 
things may, and in all proper social legislation will, result in a 
real increase in individual freedom and independence. Finally, 
as the logical deduction from this, the battle upon which we are 
engaged for the determination by law of the conditions that 
shall obtain in industry, whether it relates to health, security 
or the labor contract itself, instead of necessarily meaning, as 
many suppose, a narrowing of the sphere of individual liberty 
is, as we believe, directed to the end that real freedom may 
find fuller expression. 

This, then, is the answer to the question propounded in the 
earlier part of our paper. Have we any real social philosophy? 
Can we claim any fundamental ends the achievement of which 
will represent a gain other than the particular improvements 
sought to be accomplished by specific measures of reform? We 
have such a philosophy, and, contrary to general belief, it is one 
that looks to the broadening of the real liberty of the individual. 
We recognize with Dicey that in asking for the imposition of certain 
conditions we are infringing to that extent upon theoretical liberty 
of contract. But with him we believe that we can maintain that 
such restrictions are far more than compensated for by the greater 
practical freedom in other respects conferred upon the people 
affected. Our philosophy rests upon the dual postulate that 
there is a minimum of economic independence and comfort that 
must obtain if an individual is to be measurably free, and that 
this minimum can only be secured by the state assuming the 
obligation to see that it is in no case violated. It holds that liberty 
and law are correlative terms: that the first can truly exist only 
through, and by virtue of, the second. Remove all legal restraint 
on the manner in which industry shall be carried on and we invite 
but a merciless exploitation of the weak and their subjection to a 
condition of dependence. We hold therefore that the refusal by 
the state, which alone has the power of enacting and enforcing 
general rules of conduct, to determine the minimum conditions 
of health, security and comfort which the public conscience de- 
mands as the birthright of all, its refusal to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the weak and helpless through excessive hours of labor or 
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the payment of inadequate compensation, and its refusal to 
ensure that due provision will be made, through insurance institu- 
tions, or otherwise, against the four great contingencies threaten- 
ing the economic security of the individual—accident, sickness, 
old age and inability to find work, means its failure to meet that 
duty which it is the prime function of a constitutional government 
to perform; viz., the protection of the individual against op- 
pression and the guaranteeing to him of the fullest possible enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is at this point that we join forces, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder, with other individuals and organizations which, like us, 
are fighting the battle of social improvement. It is not by mere 
chance that we see at the same time such great parallel movements 
as those for the improvement of public health conditions, for the 
regulation of housing conditions, for the better treatment of the 
dependent and defective classes, for the extension to the masses 
of opportunities for education and the provision of rational 
means for recreation, for the cheapening, expediting and improv- 
ing of methods of judicial administration, to the end that the 
courts may be open to all rich and poor alike, for the regulation 
of commerce, and finally, for the accomplishment of the ends to 
which we have specially dedicated ourselves, that of improving 
the conditions under which the individual worker shall perform 
his labor. All of these present the same fundamental charac- 
teristics. They stand for the equalizing of opportunities, the 
giving to all the same chance for health, education, recreation 
and labor, in a word, personal freedom, in so far as such oppor- 
tunities can be brought about by collective action. They base 
their efforts upon the sound social philosophy that there are social 
as well as individual duties. They adhere to the school of polit- 
ical philosophy that maintains that it is the function of the state 
to give expression to, and to put into effect, so far as it can, these 
demands of the social conscience. In fighting our fights we are 
at the same time contributing our part to the general movement 
for a fuller recognition of the province of the modern state. With 
those working in the other fields we are staunch individualists, 
but we maintain that this real individualism can only be secured 
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through the state recognizing that affirmative action on its part 
is necessary if this end is to be attained. 


We have now considered one of the bases underlying our philoso- 
phy. It has to do with the individual as individual, his welfare 
and his liberty. 

There is yet another phase of our philosophy that as yet has 
received only casual or accidental attention. I allude to its 
bearing upon the all-important problem of national efficiency. 
Of the great impulses now actuating humanity none is more deep 
rooted, none more widespread, than that actuating the several 
peoples of the globe to strengthen their position in the general 
family of nations and, if possible, to achieve supremacy. In all 
periods of history nations have striven to increase their power and 
to dominate in the field of world politics. The modern phase, 
however, differs in many respects from those that have preceded. 
Chief among these differences is the fact that, for the first time 
in history, all the nations of the globe have, in effect, been brought 
within the circle of this competition. For the first time, there is 
a realization of the smallness of our sphere. The period when 
increased power is primarily obtained through territorial expansion 
and development of new and uncivilized territory is drawing to 
a close. Hence the strenuous struggle for the few districts yet 
remaining. The feeling is that the time is well within sight when 
all nations will occupy their allotted portions of the globe. Even 
now most of the nations may, in this respect, be said to have come 
to a state of rest. 

This does not mean that competition between states will cease. 
It means merely that it will enter upon a new phase. It means 
that it will become intensive instead of extensive.- From now on 
nations will put forth their most strenuous efforts so to develop 
their internal resources as to give them the supremacy to which 
they aspire. This brings us to the second of the differences marking 
off the modern from preceding phases to which allusion has been 
made. International competition will be industrial and commer- 
cial as well as military. Instead of narrowing, the field of contest 
will thus broaden out so as to include almost all phases of human 
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activity. This can mean but one thing. Victory will perch upon 
the banner of that nation which succeeds in developing the greatest 
efficiency in the arts of peace. If a nation desires to advance in 
this competition it behooves it to apply itself consciously and de- 
liberately to the perfection of all of its institutions and agencies, 
to the conservation and development of its natural resources 
and to their most effective utilization for the satisfaction of human 
wants. 

Of all of its resources labor is by far the most important. So 
important is it that one may almost say that all else depends 
upon it. Not until a nation has secured a body of sturdy, skillful 
and contented workers can it be said to have met the first requisite 
to national efficiency. It thus becomes a matter of prime impor- 
tance for the nation as nation to apply itself to the task of bring- 
ing about this condition of affairs. As in the past the nation 
that would succeed had to apply itself to the training of its 
soldiers, so now it must apply itself to the training of its in- 
dustrial workers. We are appalled at the suffering, loss of life 
and destruction of wealth entailed by war and preparation for 
war. They are as nothing compared with the misery, sickness 
and death now due to the failure of society properly to control 
the conditions under which industrial work shall be performed. 
No one can calculate the loss daily taking place as the result of 
the use of feeble, untrained, discontented workers. 

It is part of the philosophy of our organization that, in striving 
for the welfare of the individual, we are at the same time striving 
for the increase in strength and power of the nation. We believe 
that in seeking to secure that children shall not be employed 
during their tender years, that women shall not be permitted to 
perform work unsuitable to their strength, that men shall not be 
made to work excessive hours nor be subjected to conditions 
detrimental to their health or security, that in the case of all class- 
es compensation shall be such as to permit of proper nourishment 
and protection, that opportunities shall be afforded for rational 
recreation and the development of their faculties, that facilities 
shall be provided for general and technical training, that security 
shall exist for their support and that of those dependent upon them 
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when they are incapacitated for labor through no fault of their 
own, that the terms of the labor contract determining the condi- 
tions under which they give their labor shall be a fair and equit- 
able one, and that provision shall be made for the proper adjust- 
ment of all differences arising out of such contract, that in urging 
these and other kindred measures we are seeking to have done 
only that which, apart from all other considerations, is absolutely 
essential if our nation is to conserve and increase its national 
power and hold its own in the great world contest for supremacy. 

No one, I think, can deny that to its efforts in this field are 
due, in no small part, the astonishing development in national 
power of the German people. If we turn to the Far East we have, 
if anything, an even more significant example of this in the 
rise in power of Japan. While this paper was in process of prepar- 
ation there came into my hands the extremely interesting document 
in which President Eliot gave to the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace the results of his observations in the East. 
In reading it I was struck with the fact brought out by him that 
Japan, in its unexcelled work in the field of preventive medicine, 
and in working out and applying a scientific ration for her soldiers 
and sailors, had been actuated primarily by the desire to secure 
efficiency in its military establishment. Only secondarily, or 
at least to a less extent than is the case with western nations, 
was it moved by the purely humanitarian interest in the welfare 
of the individual. Whether the laying of the emphasis on this 
side is or is not to be deemed the proper motive is, for our present 
purpose, immaterial. The important point is that Japan has not 
only recognized that national power must be secured through 
the development of the individual but has demonstrated that no 
expenditure or effort is too great to this end. At the outset the 
attention of the Japanese government was naturally concentrated 
upon the army and navy. More directly pertinent to our present 
subject is the fact that Japan is now no less fully cognizant that 
the same policy is demanded in the industrial field. The rapid 
rise in that country of manufacturing on a large scale has brought 
with it many of the evils so greatly in evidence in western nations. 
Engrossed in her foreign wars Japan has not had the time to reform 
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her legal system to meet these new conditions. President Eliot 
points out that existing evils are fully appreciated and that Japan 
is now about to do for her industrial army what she has so ably 
accomplished for her men in armor. The United States today 
is far in the rear of most of our great competitors in respect to 


social legislation. Let us take heed that we are not distanced too 
far by both the East and the West. 
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War has marked the year 1913; and charges and countercharges 
as to alleged atrocities by belligerents have been rife. Treaties 
were drawn to be promptly torn up; and solemn declarations of 
intention and policy often proved futile. The existence of inter- 
nal disorder and the outbreak of domestic revolutions in several 
countries have also exerted disturbing influences on international 
relations. The result was economic loss and diplomatic tension 
even well beyond the field of military operations. And these 
conditions have led to renewed activity in the struggle for conces- 
sions and investment in renascent communities. Racial and reli- 
gious sentiments have also aroused bitter feeling; while political 
leaders in several countries compel renewed consideration of the 
weight of individuals in the determination of the world’s affairs. 

In large part the problems of 1913 were historic; but in part they 
were affected by apparently impending changes which we can- 
not as yet define. Thus the influence of socialism and of various 
forms of radical thought on international relations is a factor. 
The adoption of oil as a naval fuel, the opening of the Panama 
Canal, the plans for administrative reorganization of Turkey, and 
its capitalistic development, the renewed debate as to the Monroe 
doctrine, and the problem of China are all matters whose future 
significance scarcely concern us here; but their influence in the 
past year has been unquestionably great. We cannot estimate 
as yet the true value of many recommendations touching various 
fields of international coéperation; and the value of delay in inter- 
national action still remains in dispute. So on the whole the year 
1913 has apparently been the year of the cynic. 
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Nevertheless a more careful view will emphasize the knowledge 
of the strong and recent impression so bitterly gained even by 
non-combatants and by neutrals as well as by belligerents as to 
the cost of war. The European chancelleries even in the very 
face of war found a way out of their impasse last spring; and the 
dignity of their combined verdict as to territorial settlements gave 
way before their mutual jealousies and thus later prevented the 
risk of treaty revision or of armed intervention. The powerful 
public opinion of Europe was fundamentally peaceful and today 
Europe is exhausted as it attempts to digest the events of the year. 
The economic depression of 1913 and the openings for profitable 
investment in 1914 are also decided factors making for peace. 
In this fashion the belief grows that a step has been taken 
toward the prevention of a great European struggle; at all events 
the dread of war has increased. In particular out of the events 
of 1912-13 Anglo-German relations have advanced to a more 
friendly stage. 

Yet the armaments continue to grow. The difficulty of secur- 
ing the money for them is also increasing; and consequently there 
is more talk of their limitation. But the main difficulty in check- 
ing the growth of armaments is that each power can give itsown 
special reason for an increase; and, unless each power and conse- 
quently every associate in any alliance or group of powers can 
agree to a proportionate reduction and can pledge that money 
saved in one field of armaments will not be expended in another, 
no single power dare act alone. Thisis only natural. For, though 
the cynic of 1913 has not entirely carried the day, the memory of 
1909-13 is the memory of le fait accompli. 


THE BALKAN WARS AND THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


In January two conferences at London attempted to deal with 
problems arising from the war of the Balkan allies against Turkey. | 
Both the representatives of the great powers and the delegates of 
the belligerents failed to secure peace at that time. But on May | 
30, the treaty of London was signed ending the first Balkan war. ' 
In the interval a coup de main at Constantinople on January 23 
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restored to power the Committee of Union and Progress and thus 
made almost inevitable the renewal of hostilities on February 14. 
Then on March 6 the Greeks captured Janina; on March 26 
Adrianople fell; and Scutari was at last occupied by the Montene- 
grins on April 22. The intrenchments outside of Constantinople 
were, therefore, for a time the western outpost of Turkey in Europe. 
But the Albanian question and disputes between the allies as to 
the distribution of conquered territory had also become acute. 
The Albanian question was already an important factor in 
December, 1912, while Austria and Russia remained ominously 
armed. It involved territorial claims by Montenegro, Servian 
ambitions for a direct Slav outlet to the south, and Greek expan- 
sion to the northwest. The religious and racial diversities of 
this embattled region consequently became pawns in the diplo- 
matic game, as there loomed the larger questions of Austrian and 
Russian rivalry and of naval and commercial power on the Adri- 
atic and Mediterranean sea-board of Europe. In December the 
powers had recommended the establishment of an autonomous 
Albanian state; and, late in March, Austria and Russia agreed on 
northern and north-eastern frontiers which would include Scutari 
and Durazzo. But the Montenegrins in the face of an ultimatum 
of the powers to enforce this decision stated that ‘‘they were 
celebrating Easter, when it was not usual to do business, unless 
it was of urgent importance.”’ Meanwhile huge sympathetic 
Slavic demonstrations in Russia also threatened the common 
policy of the European concert. But an international blockade 
of Montenegro and a joint occupation of Scutari on May 14 
relieved European tension. The delay in drawing the eastern and 
southern frontiers and the proposal that they should in part at least 
conform to racial distribution led to military action by Servia and 
Greece in the autumn in order to extend their ethnological claims. 
But on December 19 the international Albanian commission of 
delimitation finished its work; and it is reported that Prince 
William of Wied is to become the ruler of this new neutral state 
under international authority. Thus Europe was saved from 


a greater war although Albania still remains in a disturbed 
condition. 
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This solution was however largely responsible for the outbreak 
of the second Balkan war, since it deprived all the allies save 
Bulgaria of territories which they had hoped to secure either 
through ante bellum agreement or because of military success. 
The origin and purpose of the Balkan alliance still remains some- 
what obscure; but in these matters may lie the real clue to the 
general European situation in 1912-13. In any case it is probable 
in view of very recent statements that the Triple Alliance treaty 
of 1887 guaranteed compensation to Italy if Austria should 
acquire Balkan territory. In 1909 the German attitude toward 
Russia supported the formal annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina by Austria; and in 1911 Italy began the occupation of 
Tripoli. This was at a time when German policy as to Morocco 
and the Congo region was the chief concern of England and France, 
when the condition of Persia was a decided Russian interest, and 
when Turkey was facing difficult domestic problems. But it is 
probable that, within a fortnight after Italy acted, representatives 
of Bulgaria and Servia under foreign inspiration met in a railway 

' train on October 11 to discuss the first Balkan treaty of alliance. 

Already another line of policy had contributed another strong 
element. This was the secret revival by M. Venezelos of the idea 
of M. Tricoupis in 1891 of a Greek alliance with Bulgaria. And 
in Servia in 1908 with the first surge of the revolution at Constan- 
tinople there had been a notion of a Balkan confederation, which 
might then have included Turkey, as a balance against the weight 
of Germanentum; but the character of Young Turk policy in 
later years checked such an idea. Still Servia as a Slav state 
continued its friendly relations with Turkey, while it pursued an 
anti-Austrian diplomacy. Montenegro, already both anti-Austrian 
and anti-Turkish, sounded Russia both in July and in the autumn 
of 1911 with a view to economic expansion. Russia, mindful of 
1909 was ready to assist a Balkan confederation which might 
strike toward Vienna or toward Constantinople. If successful 
against Turkey such a union would in any case check the advance 
of Austrian influence in Slavic regions. And according to asecret 
treaty recently printed in Le Matin, the authenticity of which has 
as yet not been denied, Russia agreed with the Balkan allies in 
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1912 to supply war material, to give information as to Austrian 
military plans, and to protect the allies against either Turkey or 
Rumania in case the allies were engaged in war with Austria. 
Thus in January, 1913, the Balkan confederates were also bound 
by the secret Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of March 13, 1912, which in 
particular arranged for the mutual distribution of Turkish territory 
and by the secret defensive Greco-Bulgarian treaty of May 29, 
1912, which became an offensive treaty against Turkey by the 
secret convention of September 25, 1912, but did not contain pro- 
visions as to partition of Turkish territories. The other successive 
mutual engagements of all the parties to the alliance did not 
contain any additional political provisions, yet one obscure clause 
in the convention of September 25 seems to rest on the possi- 
bility of the presence in eastern Thrace of Russian troops. Thus 
the union began from diverse sources and in chronological fash- 
ion Greece, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Servia and Russia, each gave 
its own stimulus for its own purpose. These were some of the 
contributions to the Czar Ferdinand’s “année énigmatique.”’ 

In view of the precise as well as of the inadequate terms of 
these treaties the importance of the Albanian solution is apparent. 
For this international solution, which was forced by Austria, 
violated the Serbo-Bulgarian arrangements for the distribution of 
Turkish territory and was a disappointment to Greece and partic- 
ularly to Montenegro. Thus the treaty of London of May 30, 
1913, although it asserted a victorious boundary against Turkey 
unfortunately also left the allies with difficult problems. And 
there were additional facts which contributed to the disruption 
of the Balkan alliance and which affected the general situation. 
Their dismal summary includes the natural demand for compen- 
sation by Rumania, the failure of suggestions as to allottment of 
Salonika and Kavala to Greece and Bulgaria respectively, and the 
reservation by the powers of the final distribution of Aegean is- 
lands, some of which were still held by Italy as the result of the 
Tripolitan war against Turkey. The ancient blood soaked soil 
of the Balkans was also fertile for religious and political jealousies; 
and in Rumania, Bulgaria and Servia the intense rivalries of do- 
mestic leaders reacted sharply at critical moments on the conduct 
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of national foreign policies. In the Balkans the historical intoxica- 
tion of military successes and at Constantinople the separate 
policies of the great European powers made the war of the allies 
almost inevitable. Even the endeavors of Nicholas II. in early 
June to prevent war failed. Indeed they contributed to the general 
result by virtue of their dilatory influence on Bulgarian military 
action. Thus the attack on Bulgaria by Servia, Greece, Monte- 
negro, and finally by Rumania was successful; and a resilient 
move by Turkey recovered Adrianople for Islam. These events 
left the treaty of London somewhat tattered. Therefore in a 
documentary sense peace in the Balkans rests in large part on the 
treaty of Bukarest of August 10 which again defined the boun- 
daries to the profit of peaceful Rumania, of Servia and of Greece. 
Montenegro gained slightly; and Bulgaria gained positively but 
also in ironic fashion. The treaty of Constantinople of Septem- 
ber 29 between Turkey and Bulgaria and the treaty of Athens of 
November 13 between Greece and Turkey squared the diplo- 
matic circle, as Servia and Montenegro had not been at war with 
Turkey since last May. Crete finally and officially became Greek 
on December 14; although the disposition of Aegean islands re- 
mained before the councils of Europe. In late December the 
British government recommended that except for Imbros and 
Tenedos the islands occupied by Greece should be retained. In 
the meantime Italy continues in control of those other islands 
which by the treaty of Lausanne of 1912 were to be restored to 
Turkey when other terms of that agreement had been fulfilled. 
At present therefore the powers are in this matter still lacking in 
what the German and English press have previously termed ‘‘a 
European spirit.”’ 

Affecting all these matters there is also the struggle for financial 
and diplomatic advantage in the development of Asiatic Turkey, 
of Persia and of Arabia. Armenian reforms and the general ad- 
ministrative reorganization in Turkey involve both the philan- 
thropy and the military science of Europe. For if we can forget 
the Balkans we must face a new age of anxiety as to eastern Asia. 

Arabia has been ample ground for the exercise by England of 
her local prerogatives for the extension of order in the Persian 
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Gulf region. Indeed both here and in India and in Egypt the 
attitude of troubled Muhammadans became an imperial consid- 
eration as Great Britain, the largest Muhammadan power, met 
the sympathetic interest of orthodox Islam in the fortunes of 
Turkey. But in such a connection English policy also reaches 
political interests in Persia and as to the Bagdad railway. Even 
last spring at Berlin negotiations with regard to the railway among 
Franco-German as well as Turkish and English representatives 
took a new form and their conclusions will affect the entire Anglo- 
German problem. Meanwhile in 1913, calamitous conditions in 
southern Persia, where ‘‘not only Government authority but also 
tribal authority is in complete dissolution” provoked renewed 
interest in projects as to a trans-Persian railway. The Swedish 
and American officers in the gendarmerie are encountering an 
increasingly difficult task in trying to restore order in middle 
Persia, particularly since Great Britain has recently refused to 
undertake a military movement from India. Therefore, Anglo- 
Russian relations with regard to Persia have officially stood still; 
and ‘‘optimism as to Persia is not a fashionable malady.”’ 

In the Ottoman Empire the concentration of its Asiatic power 
is still exposed both to local and foreign disruptive forces. It is 
at times difficult to separate them. But in Syria decentralization 
and foreign pressure have secured under international authority a 
reform of the constitution of the Lebanon, which has stood for 
sixty years. In the villayet of Beirut Arab nationalism and in 
Anatolia the arrival of many thousands of returning soldiers and 
exiled officials from Macedonia have compelled foreign interest in 
plans for administrative supervision by means of a system of 
foreign inspector-generals in various districts. The degree of 
their authority may determine the possibility of another series of 
Armenian massacres. But in the midst of Balkan diplomacy and 
when the European concert was tried to the utmost separate 
powers began their special negotiations for concessions. The 
influence of these measures on the various stages of both Balkan 
wars and on the European situation is as yet perhaps incalcula- 
ble. The exact character of the successive Turkish agreements 
with Russia, Germany and France for railway construction are 
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not public; nor is Italian interest in a proposed line from Adalia 
clear. But as a loan to Turkey under French auspices is part of 
the scheme the extension of French interests in Syria has become 
apparent. Indeed these matters have already been connected 
with special French claims in Palestine as to education; and the 
French navy when in Levantine waters is to resume its observance 
of Good Friday. The Russian contract for roads in northern 
Anatolia includes a plan for Armenian reforms. The continua- 
tion of German economic undertakings was followed by the ap- 
pointment of a German military commission to reorganize the 
Turkish army; and the British Armstrong-Vickers group has just 
begun the reconstruction of the navy. 

Meanwhile in the end of December Austria and Servia are still 
bickering over tariffs on Servian railways; and the question of the 
control of the Orient line to Greek Salonika is a subject of impor- 
tant negotiation. But Austria is also helping Bulgaria financially, 
while a careful plan is under way for better relations with Rumania. 
The Balkan result is at best a “‘sort of peace.” But all of these 
separate negotiations illustrate the final idea of the Russian prime 
minister; ““We see no use in setting up groups of powers, one against 
the other.”” The Balkan confederation collapsed before its rival- 
ries; an enforced attempt at equilibrium rather than an alliance or 
a hegemony is the result. So in England and in Russia there was 
small talk of a French revanche against Germany in spite of the 
recent provocation of the Zabern affair in Alsace-Lorraine. Aus- 
trian publicists are disturbed over the failure of Germany to. back 
up some Austrian policies; and in the Adriatic Italy and Austria 
are not on the best of terms. In other words although the alli- 
ances and ententes continue, although Tangiers has been interna- 
tionalized and Spanish friendship for Anglo-French association 
grows, the power of separate policy is an increasingly important 
consideration. It may not make for peace; indeed such tenden- 
cies in connection with existant treaties might enlarge the possibil- 
ities of war. But its fruit may shortly be seen in an understanding 
between Germany and England, based on the experiences of the 
year and on the reported renewal in 1913 of negotiations which 
date back to 1901. Then,on the authority of Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
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significant comment on Count Hayashi’s memoirs whose further 
publication the Japanese government recently prohibited, the 
German notion for a rapprochement with England included an 
agreement as to American affairs. At Berlin it is reported there 
was an informal exchange of views last July which later forbade 
on ‘‘moral grounds” the official participation of either England 
or Germany in the San Francisco Exhibition. 


ARMAMENTS AND FINANCE 


The first Balkan war gave impetus to increase in European 
armaments. Thus tax-payers in neutral countries promptly 
felt an additional financial and personal burden. There had 
been an enormous shrinkage in values; the money markets 
were greatly depressed; and in Austria particularly there had been 
a great loss in trade as people had been hoarding. In Austria 
there was also the unexpected cost of extensive mobilization. The 
reaction of these political, military, and economic forces on public 
opinion and on diplomatic policy was both complex and powerful. 
Thus within the past two years there have been large additions to 
the armies of countries officially at peace.!. In the case of Russia 
this increase of 75,000 is apparently independent of the regulation 
of last spring which went into effect in October extending for in- 
fantry the three years legal term of service by a quarter of a year. 
The war office recently stated that this change is ‘‘ connected with 
the steps taken by western European powers for increasing the 
strength of their armies;” and the keeping of the trained three 
year old soldiers from January to April, together with the arrival 
of the fresh recruits in October or a little later will add to the army 
350,000 for about half the year. The object is to strengthen the 
army at a time when hitherto it has been weakest, viz: September 
to April. This policy if extended to other arms under similar 
conditions should add 85,000. The exceptional position of Russia 
may enable her to endure this addition without severe strain. 
For one of the most important facts in the present condition of 


? Russia, 75,000; Austria-Hungary, 58,505; France, 183,715 (voted) Germany, 
38,372 and 136,000 (voted). 
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world politics is the economic recovery of Russia. Since 1900 her 
foreign trade returns have nearly doubled, the aggregate value of 
her manufacturing interests has increased 40 per cent within eight 
years. The state revenues within five years have increased over 
20 per cent; and bank deposits have more than doubled within the 
same period. Reviving agriculture and an increasing population 
together with a comparatively quiet internal condition make possi- 
ble an active political policy. And policy determines armaments. 

In the case of Austria-Hungary the cost of military prepara- 
tions during the first Balkan war was easily over $75,000,000. It 
is impossible to refund this cash at once, and, though a complete 
budget is not as yet available the preliminary statements are most 
unfavorable. Yet the recent military laws look to an eventual 
increase in the total number of trained soldiers by over 600,000. 
The dangerous drain of young men to North America has therefore 
recently prompted the military authorities to arrest the emigration 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Vienna. But neither in the case 
of Russia nor of Austria do we as yet touch naval expansion. 

The plan of the German military law of 1913 was first in the 
field. Its principle was determined by January, and on March 
28 (two days after the capture of Adrianople by the Bulgarians and 
Servians), it was officially announced that ‘‘by reason of the events 
taking place in the Balkans the balance of European power has 
been shifted.”’ Consequently it is ‘‘our supreme duty” to make 
our defence ‘‘as strong as our population allows.”’ The military 
law of 1912 was therefore to be hastened in its operation; and the 
law of 1913 was introduced and soon enacted. Together they 
change the percentage of the army (at peace strength) from 0.83 
to about 1.02 per cent of the population. The new law means 
that about 63,000 new recruits will be called annually to enjoy, 
as was said in the Reichstag, ‘‘the blessings of military training.” 
We can see the importance of these two laws when we appreciate 
that their result is an increase almost equal to the total increases 
specifically provided in the entire series of German military laws, 
1873-1911. The cost of the increase of 1913 is at the outset ap- 
parently over $247,000,000 with a recurring annual cost of over 
$45,000,000. The result is a levy on property, a Wehrbeitrag, 
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and in addition an increment property tax. Another feature is 
the raising of the imperial gold war chest from $30,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 and the creation of an additional fund of $30,000,000 
in silver. Prompt mobilization for war and prompt collapse of 
credit are likely to go hand in hand; and the German army hopes 
to be ready for both. The general prospect, therefore, is that 
shortly there will be an addition of more than 2,000,000 trained 
soldiers in central Europe. These arrangements are among the 
most important international results of the year. 

The French answer to the German increase was in purpose the 
same but different in method. For the French sacrifice to na- 
tional defence, in the world as it is, was an additional year of 
military service. The term is lengthened to three years with 
incorporation at the age of twenty instead of twenty-one. This 
will raise the peace strength of the army to 673,000 as against 
865,000 in Germany. The immediate cost is estimated at $186,- 
000,000 with an additional annual cost of $35,000,000. These 
proposals came at an unfortunate time for there was already one 
deficit of nearly $80,000,000 which had been charged against 
operations in Morocco where over 75,000 troops are now main- 
tained. In the present confused condition of French finance it is 
almost impossible to give precise figures but from estimates as 
recent as December 17, there is probably an additional deficit 
for 1913 of $41,000,000; and Senator Gervais, a financial expert, 
estimates that taking into consideration deficits, ordinary expen- 
diture and the extraordinary military budgets of the next few 
years $800,000,000 will be needed to restore French national 
finance to a sound basis. But it was not entirely this problem 
which wrecked the recent ministry on December 2. They had 
proposed an internal loan of $260,000,000; and they were de- 
feated when they tried to guarantee the immunity of this stock 
from any future income tax. In the new ministry M. Caillaux 
proposes an income tax and must in some way finance the three 
year service act. For the prospect of a two party alignment in 
France does not touch as yet the issue of national defence. 

Sut in addition to the requirements of France, Russia needs 
capital for railways, some of the recent belligerents are clamoring 
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for money, and both in Turkey and China are great concessions 
to be financed. Furthermore this new French ministry is radical 
and socialist; and M. Caillaux, the French minister, who was 
premier at the time of the Agadir coup in 1911, is credited by some 
with a readiness for a bouleversement des alliances and certainly 
for more friendly relations with Germany. These possibilities 
of the closing days of 1913 suggest that in certain respects the 
endeavor to “‘localize”’ the Balkan struggle failed. 

The naval budgets do not on the whole show any such sudden 
changes as were clear in some of the military budgets. But the 
compressed figures given below? also represent an annual burden 
on the taxpayer. And these fleets are likewise instruments of 
policy, whether defensive or offensive. In any case a variety of 
international questions, effective or potential, are in close con- 
nection with naval armaments. Thus the reconstruction of the 
Russian navy, the Austrian and Italian position in the Adriatic, 
the changes in the Aegean and the Mediterranean, British in- 
terests in the West Indies, the problem of colonial navies, partic- 
ularly with reference to Australasian claims for a ‘‘ white man’s 
Pacific,’’ the possibilities of the Panama Canal, the increasing 
value of oil as a naval fuel, and the suggestion for a ‘‘naval holi- 
day” are all topics of 1913. But by selection we turn to the 
“naval holiday.”’ 


2 For comparative purposes these figures are not entirely satisfactory because of 
the three different financial years of Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
because of varied minor charges included in some naval budgets and because it has 
been necessary to take amounts voted for new construction etc. and not amounts 
expended in a given year in order to secure a common basis. The figures are given 
in millions of dollars for a financial year starting in 1913. 


GREAT GER- UNITED 


BRITAIN FRANCE RUSSIA MANY AUSTRIA ITALY JAPAN STATES 
Total naval expendi- 
235 | 104 121 115 30 48 147 
New construction 
and Armament....| S80 | 44 59 55 16 | (a) 17 36 


(a) Figures not available. In any case the budget of the Italian army was 
omitted because Italy had been at war and was still naturally in an abnormal 
condition. All of the other powers were at peace. 
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In February and again in October Mr. Churchill renewed his 
frank suggestion of the codperation of England and Germany in 
the reduction of naval expenditure by an agreement to delay for a 
year the start of certain new ships. The October proposal was 
that if Germany would postpone for the year the beginning of the 
construction of two first class ships, England would do the same 
in the case of four such ships, provided always that if Germany 
and England united in this policy other powers should be per- 
suaded to stand still in similar fashion. This problem is there- 
fore, an “‘all-European” one; but in December a resolution approv- 
ing the idea of a ‘‘naval holiday” passed the United States house 
of representatives by a vote of 317 to 11. 

However, in European language such a proposal involved first 
a ‘‘conversation”’ based on the grouping of the various powers, 
which in view of recent history is on the whole scarcely a wise 
possibility. Furthermore the release of money from a naval bud- 
get might relieve pressure as to other military preparations or the 
naval money might be used for fortifications and for increased 
land forces. Naval power for an island and military strength for 
a nation with land frontiers cannot easily be reduced to a common 
equation. At all events there is the possibility of recrimination, 
of public dispute as to matters which had best be left alone. And 
in the case of Germany, where the idea met with general disap- 
proval, the present naval law runs to 1920, defining the program 
which has almost become a contract with naval construction firms, 
though this aspect should be only a small factor. So far, therefore, 
the idea is chiefly very interesting. 

But in general the past year has seen the allotment of enormous 
sums for armaments. They have aroused increasing comment; 
and in a year of financial depression these appropriations have 
reacted unfavorably on the money market. In connection with 
other forces the methods of national finance are tending to an 
increase in direct taxation. This movement even in countries 
which have not been at war has already laid the operations of 
diplomacy and the cost of armaments on the desk of the financier 
and at the door of the man of moderate income. The whole 
international situation is therefore tending to become of personal 
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interest to the relatively poor man chiefly on material grounds. 
The obligation of personal military service is another matter. But 
the prospects of the immediate future lie with the bourgeoisie and 
the banker, while labor waits. 


THE FAR EAST 


In China the maintainance of civil authority, foreign policy, 
and the necessities of finance have been a trinity. Here as else- 
where in 1913 the relation of local and international questions has 
been marked; and the historic character of the present problem 
became clear soon after the first meeting of the Chinese parlia- 
ment last April. For the period of ‘‘beautiful repose” began to 
crumble as the struggle between local authorities and the central 
government took form last July in the rebellion of the southern 
provinces against Peking. This revolt was suppressed; and in 
November President Yuan Shih-Kai became practically dictator. 

These movements date, however, to the earlier protest by Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen, the radical southern leader, against Russian advance 
in Mongolia and English influence in Tibet. After the publica- 
tion of a Russo-Chinese treaty providing for the autonomy of 
Mongolia with special privileges secured for Russia the Khu- 
tukhtu of Mongolia and the Dalai Lama of Tibet entered into 
an alliance on January 21. The Russian treaty was much criti- 
cised in China and it was only last October that the terms of 
the mutual declarations embodying the principles of this treaty 
were practically determined. Outer Mongolia really becomes a 
Russian protectorate; but the definition of territory remains for 
further negotiation. The Tibetan question developed more slow- 
ly; but in October at a conference in Simla the English govern- 
ment did not oppose Tibetan autonomy nor Tibetan pecuniary 
claims against the Chinese government. In the mean time Eng- 
lish complaints regarding alleged violation of the opium treaties 
were frequent. It was asserted that by January 1, 1913, 30,000 
chests of opium had accumulated in the treaty ports; and 
the refusal of the Chinese government to admit $35,000,000 
worth of Indian opium coupled with the illegal growth of native 
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opium in China caused some irritation. But all of these matters 
are linked with the question of finance. 

A London loan of $3,750,000 in February was a merely tempo- 
rary expedient. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s party in the Chinese Senate 
attempted to damage President Yuan Shih-Kai by repudiating 
a loan which he had negotiated in April. This was for $125,000,- 
000 from the bankers protected by the five powers. Already on 
March 18 President Wilson had disapproved for the United 
States the terms of this loan and American participation ended. 
This breach in the six power consortium was followed in September 
by the withdrawal of Great Britain. Thus this politico-financial 
syndicate was dissolved. It had lost cohesion and dignity, as 
international rivalry arose, which sought to profit by Chinese 
fiscal policies. The period of cosmopolitan finance ended. It 
dated from 1895 with the dual alliance of the Deutsch-Asiatische 
and (British) Hongkong and Shanghai Banks. Later France, the 
United States, Russia and Japan were admitted to the group. 
However, installments of the $125,000,000 loan were made; and 
the five powers can still act together in making loans for general 
administrative purposes. But the withdrawal of the United 
States and of Great Britain has left all powers free to support their 
citizens in financing railroads or in gaining other privileges. The 
struggle for concessions is therefore at high tide in Peking, while 
the government is in serious financial difficulty. 

The central government must be strong in order to secure money 
from the provinces; but its immediate power depends to a consid- 
erable degree on foreign financial support. But foreign loans may 
require the hypothecation of revenues, which in default of pay- 
ment might involve serious political problems. In the case of a 
concession the problem of protection might become equally grave 
if another revolution should break out. The United States is 
therefore interested in straight finanical undertakings by investors 
but is strongly opoosed to political meddling by Americans. This 
policy rests also on the large influence along other lines which 
Americans have had on recent developments in China to which 
both British and Russian sources have recently testified. But 
the general problem tends to lead back to the claims of special 
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spheres of influence on the part of European powers; and already 
in December an important railway contract had been granted to 
an English firm while Germans are to build two other lines. 

The relations of China and Japan have been complicated be- 
cause it was common knowledge that Japanese public opinion was 
friendly to the southern rebellion. Furthermore Japanese citi- 
zens suffered at the capture of Nanking by northern troops. This 
led to demands for reparation; and only an apology by China 
ended what threatened in late September to be a serious situation. 
But the peril of disorder and consequently of foreign protest still 
continues because of large numbers of irregular troops which 
have not been disbanded. Japan, however, was first to convey 
its recognition of the Chinese government when on October 6 
Yuan Shih-Kai was elected President for five years. The United 
States and Mexico had recognized the Republic last spring. 

Finally interest returns to the relations of China and Russia 
which were so important in both their local and international 
effect at the first of the year. On December 12, the Russian min- 
ister proposed the withdrawal of foreign guards now in Pe-chi-li, 
at Peking and Tientsin; he intimated that Russia was prepared 
to act alone in the withdrawal of her troops; but it is reported on 
December 24 that the Chinese government is urging a general 
agreement by the powers to this effect. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States considerable interest has naturally at- 
tached to plans for arbitration; and the secretary of state in April 
set forth a scheme to preserve international peace. Failing set- 
tlement of a controversy by ordinary diplomatic means the matter 
in dispute was to be laid before a commission and pending its 
report troops should not be mobilized nor armaments increased 
by parties to the controversy. So far a large number of favorable 
replies have been received from various countries and seven trea- 
ties embodying this plan have been agreed on. The first with a 
European government, that with the Netherlands, was determined 
in December. 
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Technically the main British difference with the United States, 
that regarding the Panama Canal tolls, remains as in December, 
1912. But in a note of January 17 Mr. Knox argued at length, 
in reply to the British note of November 14, 1912, that the Pan- 
ama Canal act of 1912 did not infringe the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and that as yet nothing had taken place which could be 
submitted to arbitration. The British reply of March 1 main- 
tained that the enactment of the law in itself constituted a 
discrimination forbidden by the treaty and again proposed arbi- 
tration. Since that date no diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject has been published. And nothing has been said or done 
to modify the statements of Professor Reinsch in this magazine in 
his review of diplomatic affairs for 1912. Mr. Joseph H. Choate 
who was active, when American ambassador in England, in the 
negotiation of the treaty declared on December 5, 1913, that 
neither Mr. Hay nor Lord Pauncefote nor he had ever supposed 
that the treaty could mean anything but that the ships of all 
nations could pass through the canal on the same terms. Mr. 
Choate pointed out that if the law stood there would be danger 
that foreign nations would distrust the willingness of the United 
States to abide by its treaties. In the meantime on October 11 
the London Times stated that President Wilson had been con- 
vineed ‘‘that free tolls for American shipping are a violation of 
treaty obligations.” President Wilson commented that the 
Times was not authorized to speak for him. But on December 23 
the chairman of the congressional committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce introduced a resolution suspending the exemp- 
tion from tolls for vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, as provided in the Panama Canal act of 1912, for 
at least a period of two years. Subsequently this suspension 
might be annulled by order of the President if in his opinion diplo- 
matic questions relating to vessels using the canal had been ad- 
justed and if the revenues from the canal were not sufficient to 
defray the cost of maintenance. If this resolution should become 
operative the diplomatic question might be postponed for some 
time if not permanently. 

Domestic legislation in the United States has stimulated still 
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another international question. For the relations of the United 
States and Japan were complicated by Californian legislation as 
to the acquisition and holding of land. The Japanese government 
early in April protested to the federal authorities that the passage 
of a law then pending in California would involve the rights of 
Japanese as secured by treaty in that it forbade the owning or 
leasing of land for more than a year by aliens who by law could 
not be naturalized. The influence of President Wilson and the 
personal endeavors of the secretary of state secured a modification 
of the bill but not to a degree satisfactory either to the President 
or to the Japanese, for the law as signed on May 19, permitted the 
leasing of land by aliens ineligible to citizenship only for a period 
of three years. The government at Washington in reply to re- 
peated protests has maintained that the law does not violate the 
treaty rights of Japanese citizens. In the meantime public opin- 
ion in Japan is still incensed, though many expressions of interna- 
tional goodwill have been exchanged. The admirable diplomatic 
temper shown on both sides is a happy augury. But aside from 
any question of the relations in the United States of federal 
authority and state legislation one of the most serious and far- 
reaching problems of our times is involved. For the rise of 
Japan and her inevitable claims to equality have given throughout 
the civilized world an enormous jar to the tradition of the social 
and political superiority so long claimed by European peoples. 
We shall be fortunate if, by compromise and mutual restraint, 
diplomacy can secure an equitable solution of a political question 
which is fundamentally social. For this is one of those inter- 
racial issues which in international or intra-imperial form various 
governments in different parts of the world have been endeavoring 
to elude. The problem is not made easier for Japan and for the 
United States in view of impending legislation in the United States 
as to immigration and because Japan is now enduring social 
changes of the greatest significance. 

Because of the continued disorder in Mexico the American 
government has faced many delicate problems. In February 
a revolt against President Madero, accompanied by the desertion 
of his commander-in-chief, General Huerta, resulted in the estab- 
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lishment of a new government in Mexico City under General 
Huerta as provisional president. These steps led to the death 
of President Madero and many Maderistas. Promptly revolts 
against the new authority broke out in several provinces and con- 
tinued throughout the year, with increasing success in the autumn. 
Financial difficulties due to disorder and to the failure of General 
Huerta to secure sufficient foreign loans resulted in great losses 
and a serious banking crisis in December. 

The United States has in various forms asked that hostilities 
should stop, that a president should be constitutionally elected, 
and that General Huerta should not be a candidate for the presi- 
dency. If these conditions were accepted the American govern- 
ment was prepared to use its good offices to gain relief for the im- 
mediate financial necessities of the government in Mexico. In 
any case President Wilson has refused to recognize General Huerta. 
These proposals have been rejected. An apathetic election took 
place on October 26 at which, though General Huerta was not a 
candidate and no president was elected, he was said to have re- 
ceived the most votes. Prior to this 110 members of congress had 
been arrested by General Huerta’s orders. The new congress 
elected on October 26 decided on December 9 that the presi- 
dential election of October 26 was void and declared General 
Huerta was “‘president ad interim”’ until other elections could be 
held in July, 1914. 

The United States has endeavored, at times unsuccessfully, to 
prevent the importation of arms into Mexico; and in any case 
the protection of foreigners in Mexico has been a difficult task. 
With the assistance of the United States many Americans followed 
its official advice to leave Mexico. And as is usual under similar 
circumstances the United States has attempted to protect na- 
tionals of other states as well as of our own. Warships of other 
nations gathered in Mexican waters to take their proper part in 
this matter; but Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and prob- 
ably other nations have recognized the more immediate interests 
of the United States in the Mexican problem. There does not 
seem any official basis for questioning the sympathy of European 
powers in American endeavors to mitigate the difficult cireum- 
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stances of the situation. Indeed because of persistent press 
reports to the contrary Mr. Asquith, on November 10, said that 
there had been no friction regarding Mexico between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and that there could be no question of 
British intervention in the domestic affairs of Mexico. But it was 
perhaps open at almost any time for a foreign power to propose 
to the United States the landing of marines. Such a step might 
have involved most serious consequences. The chief fact however 
is that as yet no American marines have been landed to protect 
American or other foreign interests. But it is not unlikely that 
Mexican public opinion and General Huerta himself may have 
received the notion that American policy was not well supported 
at home and abroad. This would be natural, if for no other 
reason than the frequent criticism in the European press at large 
of President Wilson’s policy. In the United States the best pub- 
lic opinion has wisely supported the President. 

That policy starts with the declaration by President Wilson 
that the United States ‘“‘will never again seek an additional foot 
of territory by conquest;’’ its object is the promotion of “‘ orderly 
procedure of just government based upon law;’’and its method is 
as yet the determination to look with favor first on ‘‘ those who act 
in the interest of peace and honor, who protect private rights and 
respect the restraints of constitutional provisions.”’ 

But this policy as regards Mexico is entangled by the apparent 
lack of satisfactory Mexican leaders in a country sorely in need of 
rulership, by the existence in Mexico of large foreign financial 
’ interests, and by the essential traditions of American diplomatic 
history. The natural and vital interest of the United States in 
the constitutional stability and the economic prosperity of Mexico, 
our closest completely sovereign neighbor, involves also the sover- 
eign right of the United States to decline recognition to a revolu- 
tionist who has not been even more than moderately successful. 
If the premium on revolutionary outbreaks can be removed by 
showing that a revolutionary chieftain is no longer sure of inter- 
national recognition unless he can enjoy the support, legally ex- 
pressed, of a proper proportion of his fellow citizens we shall have 
advanced a considerable way in aiding the sovereign rights of 
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Latin-American countries and in the maintenance of the interests 
of the United States. Under these circumstances the appearance 
of a test of personal endurance between General Huerta, a man of 
Indian blood, and President Wilson whose ancestry is Scotch-Irish, 
is engulfed in larger issues. These may unfortunately compel, 
in the course of time, the extension of financial pressure by a 
blockade of Mexican ports, or the collection of Mexican customs 
by the United States navy, and even the exercise of ‘‘le droit de 
voisinage.”’ But hitherto the policy of infinite “‘patience”’ and 
emphatic statement of its underlying material principles have 
successfully marked the year’s diplomacy. 

In the meantime greater evidence of the readiness of the 
United States to secure the application of these principles is shown 
in the case of Santo Domingo and Nicaragua. A rebellion began 
in the Dominican Republic in October, 1912. With the assistance 
of the American minister peace was restored and an orderly elec- 
tion took place on December 15, 1913. In spite of a protest by 
Santo Domingo American officials as ‘‘observers”’ of the election 
lent their ‘‘moral support” to the Dominican pledge that the 
elections should be free. The administration of the customs has 
continued under American authority. In the case of Nicaragua 
an amended draft of Mr. Knox’s rejected treaty was proposed by 
Mr. Bryan. It was not ratified by the senate; but its general 
status has apparently improved since last July when some of its 
novel proposals were strongly opposed. Also as an indication of 
policy this treaty is important since it provides for an American 
veto on the declaration of war, on treaties tending to give foreign 
states control or lodgement on Nicaraguan soil and on the contract 
of excessive public debt. The United States may intervene to pro- 
tect the independence of the Republic, to supervise the collection 
of revenues, and to oversee the expenditure of $3,000,000, which 
the United States would pay for exclusive rights in any inter- 
oceanic canal across Nicaragua together with a ninety-nine year 
lease of a naval base on the Pacific coast. In other words the 
principles of the Platt amendment embodied in the Cuban con- 
stitution are again proposed, this time at the request of Nicaragua. 
Honduras and Salvador have declined similar treaties; Costa Rica 
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fears the limitation of sovereignty involved; and the claim is made 
that such a treaty would endanger the project of a Central Ameri- 
can Union. But under the supervision of the United States a 
loan of $2,000,000 by Brown Brothers and Company is planned 
to aid the government of Nicaragua pending the ratification of 
the treaty. 


LATIN-AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


All of these matters touch the varied foreign interests of many 
countries, which are soon to profit by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. This is clear to President Wilson as he declared on Octo- 
ber 27 that friendly relations with Latin-American states can 
exist only on terms of equality. ‘‘We must prove ourselves their 
friends by comprehending their interests, whether they square 
with ours or not. It is a most perilous thing to determine foreign 
policy in terms of material interest—indeed a degrading thing.”’ 
He hopes to further government with the consent of the governed 
and for their benefit, and to protect Latin-American states from 
those foreign concessionaires, whether American or European, 
whose domination is ‘‘always dangerous and apt to become intol- 
erable.”’ Indeed it is ‘‘emancipation from this inevitable subor- 
dination that we deem it out duty to assist.” 

And interest has gathered about the contracts which Lord 
Cowdray’s firm (8S. Pearson and Son) through their agent Lord 
Murray of Elibank (recently Chief Whip of the Liberal party) 
drew with the governments of Ecuador and Costa Rica. These 
very generous concessions were chiefly for oil, a naval fuel, which, 
as Mr. Churchill announced on July 17, was the sole source of 
energy for 137 English warships either already built or building. 
This implies that shortly an oil port may be the equivalent of a 
coaling station; and aside from Trinidad there does not seem at 
present to be a convenient source of this naval fuel in the British 
Empire. But the contracts with Ecuador and Costa Rica failed 
to secure ratification; and in late November Lord Murray with- 
drew the draft contract for another large concession in Colombia. 
This was ‘‘on account of political conditions which the application 
developed”’ and owing in part ‘‘to the raising of external ques- 
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tions.”” Involved in such a contract was the possibility of the 
development in the Gulf of Darien of an oil port animated by 
British capital. And from the head of the Gulf up the course of 
the Atrato River is a route for an inter-oceanic canal through 
Colombian territory. Already on February 15 a representative of 
the United States had urged the Colombian government to recog- 
nize the republic of Panama; and for an option on the Atrato route 
and the privilege of establishing naval stations on two off-shore 
islands he had mentioned a payment of $10,000,000. But these 
negotiations had also failed. 

Another phase of an even larger social problem came to the front 
through the action of Sir Edward Grey in referring to the United 
States reports as to alleged atrocities in northern Bolivia. The 
condition of peonage there was reported to be as serious as in the 
Putumayo case in eastern Peru last year. This general problem 
arising from the continuance of a system of ‘‘forced labor which 
is akin to slavery’”’ had already led to stringent regulations by the 
Brazilian government to protect native labor in the service of 
foreign as well as domestic corporations. But the recurrence of 
this question and British diplomatic procedure have also raised 
an important political problem. This is evident in Lord Haldane’s 
recent conception that the Monroe Doctrine “remains to be com- 
pleted”’ by the assumption of responsibility by the United States 
for ‘“‘securing good government and fair treatment for all those 
who live and trade”’ in Latin-America. Certainly President Wilson 
has not as yet assumed such a responsibility. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The Institute of International Law met at Oxford in August. 
A manual of the Law of Maritime Warfare was re-drafted and 
adopted for submission to the governments of the world. This 
manual assumes that private property is liable to capture at sea; 
but a second manual is to be prepared based on the assump- 
tion of the immunity of such property. A volume is to be pub- 
lished which will contain all the bodies of rules applicable to in- 
ternational law which have been adopted by the Institute since its 
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foundation in 1873. These rules are now scattered through the 
various volumes of the Annuaire. Unfortunately ‘representatives 
of certain nations by reason of events in the East” could not 
attend the meeting. 

These events were perhaps also responsible for what was appar- 
ently rather a dull and confusing meeting at The Hague of the 
International Peace Congress. But the Palace of Peace was dedi- 
cated on August 28; and the Congress set forth a comprehensive 
series of fourteen questions as material for the program of the 
Third Peace Conference at The Hague. This Conference, pro- 
posed for 1914, in view of official statements of the Dutch foreign 
office on November 26, will probably not meet before 1916 or 
1917. The reason given is the difficulties attending the determi- 
nation of the program. On May 6 The Hague court of arbitra- 
tion awarded damages amounting to $32,800 arising from the 
seizure by Italy of two French steamers during the Turkish- 
Italian war. An international tribunal for the settlement of 
pecuniary claims of American and British citizens held its first 
meeting at Washington on May 13. And throughout the year 
the Anglo-American committees to arrange for the celebration in 
1914 of the centennial of peace between the two nations have been 
at work. 

The International Law Association met at Madrid in October. 
Resolutions were adopted as to aviation which differ in some 
respects from the line of discussion at other conferences on this 
subject. Briefly the theory of full sovereignty by each state in 
the air space above its territory was accepted; but ‘‘subject to this 
right of subjacent states liberty of passage of air-craft”’ ought to 
be open to all. As we recall recent Franco-German incidents, and 
the last British legislation on this subject these resolutions deserve 
special consideration. 

An international conference on the suppression of the white 
slave traffic met in London in June; and the governmental confer- 
ence on measures for promoting safety at sea which met in Novem- 
ber in London is still sitting on December 31. The government of 
the Netherlands has proposed to the United States the convoca- 
tion of an international commission which, in view of the open- 
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ing of the Panama Canal, should devise measures to prevent the 
spread of yellow fever. The proposal was favorably received. 
Under the auspices of the Carnegie Peace Foundation an impor- 
tant international commission has been investigating the conduct 
of the last Balkan war; but as yet it has not reported. 

At Berne in May a conference of French and German socialist 
deputies adopted a joint resolution against militarism. The 
English Trade Union Congress at Manchester in September 
vigorously approved a German suggestion that an international 
labor movement could prevent war; and earlier in July the Inter- 
national Congress of Miners at Karlsbad discussed more concretely 
the idea that by stopping the output of coal war might be stopped. 
The attempt to lead the delegates to discuss various labor ques- 
tions and ordinary strikes was frequently checked by the evident 


main preoccupation of the delegates, which was the prevention of 
war. 
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THE RECENT ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


AMOS 8. HERSHEY 


University of Indiana 


Since this is the first time that the great majority of male adults 
have had the opportunity of exercising the franchise, the recent 
Italian elections constitute an event of considerable significance, 
and were watched with much interest in Europe. 

According to the new electoral law of 1912-13, practically all 
adult male Italians were given the right to vote at Parliamentary 
elections. More specifically, this right of suffrage may now be 
exercised by three classes of citizens: (1) all literate male Italians 
who are twenty-one years old; (2) illiterates who have reached 
the age of thirty; (3) all who have served in the Italian army or 
navy, even though they have not attained the age of twenty-one. 
Thus the number of possible voters has been increased from less 
than 3,500,000 to more than 8,500,000—an addition of over 
5,000,000 illiterates. 

According to the previous laws of 1882 and 1895, the right to 
vote was restricted to literate Italians over twenty-one years of 
age who had received at least a primary school education or who 
either paid an annual direct tax of not less than 19 lira 80 centessimi 
(about $3.95) or certain annual rents ranging from 150 to 500 lira 
($30 to $100). A premium was thus placed upon education which 
has now been removed; and it is estimated that, under the new law, 
about 70 per cent of the voters of [taly can neither read nor write. 

Naturally, the method of voting must be quite simple. The 
elections were held on Sunday and the polling hours were from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. for those who could not vote earlier. At the 
opening of the polls, the names of the enrolled electors were called 
alphabetically, and those answering to the roll-call were permitted 
to vote in order. (After midday the electors voted as soon as they 
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arrived.) As the voter stepped forward, the president of the 
polling-place handed him a stamped envelope. At the same time 
the voter also received tickets from the representatives of each 
candidate. On these tickets, in addition to the name of a candi- 
date, was printed a distinctive emblem such as a flower, a star, or 
a portrait. The voter then entered a small booth, enclosed in the 
official envelope the ticket of his favorite candidate, and placed it 
in the hands of the president who dropped it into the voting urn. 
An amusing feature of the election was that the electors were 
expressly urged to wash their hands and warned that even a finger 
print upon the envelope would invalidate their vote. 

In Italy, as elsewhere on the Continent, there is an absence of 
the complicated nominating machinery characteristic of the United 
States. Formerly candidates were merely named and recom- 
mended by their political friends and adherents; but recently 
Italy has adopted a system of direct nominations by petition, 200 
signatures being necessary to constitute a valid electoral petition. 

To one accustomed to the flurry of a campaign in the United 
States, an Italian campaign must seem dull and apathetic. The 
greatest activity seems to have been displayed by the bill-posters 
who covered every available space with large placards: “Vote for 
Cavalier Bonzi, a man of independence and honesty; Vote for 
Signor Alfieri and perform your duty as citizens.’’ There was 
also considerable public speaking by orators who dealt largely in 
rhetorical bombast or vague generalities. At these meetings 
there was a good deal of heckling, frequent interruption, and an 
occasional riot or disturbance accompanied by what the news- 
papers called ‘“‘regrettable incidents.” 

The following is a record of such incidents during a single day: 

At Sarno, a partisan of Hon. Abignente, in the course of a dis- 
cussion with the partisan of the other candidate, M. de Falco, 
drew his revolver and killed his opponent—an effective way of 
closing an argument. 

At Angri, the record showed various attacks with sticks, 
knives, and revolvers. Casualties, five wounded. 


At Licato, sticks and revolvers were freely used with similar 
results. 
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At Mattola, there was a violent contest between political ad- 
versaries. Much noise, but little harm done. 

At Cupello, the carriage of one of the candidates, while fording 
a stream, was overturned. The leg of the would-be deputy was 
broken. 

At Montescogliso, the candidate Guida was received by a 
shower of stones. Besides the demonstration, some carriages 
were destroyed, and a horse killed. 

At Chiaramonte, the soldiers were forced to charge with bayo- 
nets. 

At Terranova, revolvers were drawn and water turned upon the 
unfortunate partisans of one of the candidates. 

Nevertheless, I was repeatedly assured that such ‘‘regrettable 
incidents”’ are decreasing in number, and that the Italians are 
becoming more and more interested in public affairs. 

Upon the question of electoral corruption, opinions differ. On 
the one hand, I was told that there is little or no direct bribery of 
voters, though it was admitted that the candidates make many 
promises which they have neither the means nor the intention 
of fulfilling. On the other hand, some of my informants main- 
tained that direct bribery is quite frequent, it being a common 
practice to tear a 5 lira note in two and give one-half to the voter 
voting and the remaining half afterward. It is also generally 
conceded that there is a great deal of indirect corruption in the 
way of treating to wine, cigars, and banquets, in subscriptions 
to various enterprises, in hiring bill-posters at high wages, in 
furnishing carriages, motor-cars, etc. There is no law in Italy 
limiting campaign contributions or expenditures or requiring 
publication of the same. One of the leading candidates assured 
me that the average expenditure was about 20,000 francs (nearly 
$4000)—a large sum for election expenses on the Continent. 

Excepting the Socialists, there are no parties in Italy in the 
American sense of the term, i.e., there are no caucuses, conven- 
tions, direct primaries, party platforms, etc. There are party 
cliques, groups, or factions both within and without the chamber 
of deputies. The various leaders and candidates make speeches 
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and issue manifestos or statements of political faith containing 
pledges or promises of action along certain lines. 

The main feature of present-day Italian politics is the coalition 
of various liberal-democratic groups or factions under the leader- 
ship of the politician-statesman Giolitti. This able leader— 
called a dictator by his political enemies—has been premier or 
minister at frequent intervals during the past twenty years, and 
has succeeded in enlisting the support of nearly all the various 
so-called moderate, liberal, and progressive elements in the coun- 
try, including even some opportunist Socialists. 

These various liberal, moderate, and progressive coteries are 
usually grouped together under the name of Constitutionalists 
or Ministerialists. Excepting some adherents of Sonnino, they 
are nearly all supporters of Giolitti, and constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the chamber of deputies which consists of 
508 members. But in the newly elected chamber the number of 
adherents of Giolitti has been reduced from 382 to 308. Of 
these there are only about a score who are followers of Sonnoni. 
Giolitti has also hitherto enjoyed the support of the Radicals 
(whose representatives have been increased from 46 to 70), of 
some Reformist Socialists, and even of a few Clericals. 

The opposition to Giolitti’s ‘‘dictatorship’—a leadership 
which seems to be the result of the enactment of popular measures 
and of shrewd political management—is made up of Socialists, 
Clericals, Republicans, and the adherents of Sonnino. 

Excepting in the case of the Socialists and Clericals, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discover definite lines of cleavage between the 
various groups. There is no party in Italy which calls itself con- 
servative. All parties, it may be said, profess to be liberal, pro- 
gressive, or radical. This is even true of the Clericals who claim 
to be strongly in favor of certain social reforms. 

During the recent campaign it was conceded by friends and foes 
alike that there were no real or serious live issues before the public. 
The main achievement upon which the government based its 
claims for popular support was the conquest of Tripoli (an enter- 
prise which seems to be approved by nearly every Italian except- 
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ing a few Socialists). The other measures to which Giolitti 
pointed with especial pride in the decree of dissolution of October 
1, are: the law of 1911 providing for better primary instruction 
in the schools; the electoral law of 1912 establishing universal 
manhood suffrage; and the law of 1912 instituting a state monop- 
oly of life insurance. According to this latter law—perhaps unique 
in the history of legislation—all Italians desiring life insurance 
are required to take out policies issued by the state or by compa- 
nies making certain financial contributions to the government. 

The Radicals, who are said to have dissolved their alliance with 
the Democratic-Liberals and other adherents of Giolitti; and who 
may henceforth pursue an independent course, appear to differ 
from the Liberals proper mainly on the following points: (1) 
While approving of the policy of colonial expansion, they are op- 
posed to exploitation of the new colony by the capitalists or bour- 
geois class. To this end they favor a more decentralized adminis- 
tration, a separate colonial budget, and the creation of a colonial 
army consisting of voluntary native recruits. (2) They urge 
that military expenditures should be in proportion to the financial 
resources of the country. (3) They favor freer divorce—a 
measure which seems to be opposed by all other parties with the 
exception of the Socialists—and various other financial and social 
reforms, such as progressive income and inheritance taxes, sick- 
ness and old-age pensions, etc. 

One of the most significant results of the recent election has 
been an increase in the voting strength of the extreme parties— 
the Socialists and Clericals. 

As elsewhere on the Continent, the Socialists are divided into 
two camps—the Revolutionary or Official Socialists and the Re- 
formist or Opportunist Socialists. The Socialistic vote of Italy 
has increased by leaps and bounds since 1895 when the party 
polled 60,000 votes and elected 12 members to the chamber of 
deputies. At the recent elections the Socialists polled nearly a 
million votes and returned 79 deputies of whom only 21 are Re- 
formists. (The Chamber of 1909-13 contained 39 professed 
Socialists.) Their minimum program demands; universal suffrage 
for both sexes; the replacement of the standing army by a national 
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militia; improved factory legislation; compulsory insurance 
against sickness and old age; the nationalization of mines as well 
as railways; the extension of compulsory education; the abolition 
of duties on food; the enactment of progressive income and in- 
heritance taxes, etc. 

Aside from the growth of Socialism, the most interesting ten- 
dency shown by the recent election has been the increase in the 
voting strength of the Catholics or Clericals who have augmented 
the number of their representatives from 20 to 33. This appears 
to be partly due to the illiterate vote in certain rural districts 
which are largely under clerical influence and partly the result of 
the changed attitude toward political activity shown during re- 
cent years by the Holy See. The Non-Expedit promulgated by 
Pius IX by which it was declared ‘“‘inexpedient”’ that Catho- 
lics should vote at parliamentary elections has been gradually sus- 
pended until it is now virtually revoked nearly everywhere out- 
side of Rome. Pope Pius issued an encyclical as early as 1905 
making it the duty of Catholics generally to assist politically in 
the defence of the ‘‘social order.’? But such participation must 
be exercised under the direction of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and with the express approval of the pope. In practice this ap- 
pears to mean that Clerical candidates and Catholic participation 
in elections is made to depend upon opportunities for political 
or ecclesiastical success. 

As illustrations of ecclesiastical activity during the recent cam- 
paign may be cited the following communications. 


The Electoral Catholic Italian Union having received the instructions 
of the Holy See, firmly maintains the decisions already communicated 
that Catholics are to vote for General Tattara. 


Signed V. O. GENTILONA, 
President of the Union. 


Since the conditions in the Electoral colleges of Florence and of the 
arch-diocese are not such as to permit Catholics to go organized to the 
polls, and though motives of dignity and expendiency render advisable 
complete abstention from voting, nevertheless the ecclesiastical authority 
of the diocese, in consideration of the necessities of the moment and for 
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special reasons, deems it prudent to suspend the non-expedit and to 
authorize Catholics to participate individually in the coming electionsin 
favor of the candidates who represent the social order.” 
By Mar. MIsTRANGELI, 
Archbishop of Florence. 


Thus it would seem that ‘‘good”’ Italian Catholics are expected 
to obey orders respecting their political duties emanating from 
their clerical superiors. The Holy See and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties far from abstaining from all participation in political life, 
appear to have entered upon a period of pronounced political 
activity. It is even charged that Clerical candidates are required 
to sign a secret pledge agreeing to obey the behests of Rome in 
parliament. But this charge is denied by the Catholics who 
maintain that the Clericals merely represent the religious in- 
terests of the people, more particularly the need for religious 
instruction in the public schools. 

In general, it may be said that the results of the recent Italian 
election tend to show that the experiment of universal manhood 
suffrage in a country with as large a percentage of illiterates as 
Italy possesses is neither a brilliant success nor a hopeless failure. 
A large proportion variously estimated at from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the newly enfranchised illiterate voters abstained from the 
exercise of their electoral privileges, and the remainder seems to 
have voted largely in support of the Government. 

True, the parties representing extreme views, viz.—the Social- 
ists and Clericals—appear to have drawn some profit from the 
situation; but in any event, the Socialists were bound to make 
considerable gains, and the increase in the voting strength of the 
Clericals was not so great as to alarm the Liberals. The Radicals 
also made considerable gains, but their success is nowhere re- 
garded as a serious menace to the existing social order. On the 
whole, the results show that the great bulk of the Italian nation— 
literate and illiterate alike—approve the liberal-democratic poli- 
cies of Giolitti and his followers. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LEGISLATION 
EDITED BY HORACE E. FLACK 


State Budgets: The budgetary procedure of each of the states in the 
United States down to 1912, has been most clearly explained by Prof. 
G. Gale Lowrie in a document entitled ‘The Budget,’ published by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs. Professor Lowrie shows that 
only a beginning in the direction of a budget has been made by any of 
the states and that many states have no financial methods that even 
suggest a budgetary procedure. However, state tax commissioners, 
boards of control and other bodies are working upon this question and 
some results are to be seen in the state legislation for 1913. Ohio, 
New York, North Dakota and Illinois enacted legislation which, more 
or less, affect budgetary methods in those states. 

The new law in Ohio establishing a budgetary system provides that 
the various departments, commissioners and officers of the state shall 
report once in two years, on blanks furnished for that purpose, an esti- 
mate in itemized form to the governor, of the amount of money needed 
for the biennial period next ensuing. 

The auditor of the state is required to furnish the governor with the 
following statements; a statement showing the unexpended balance to 
the credit of each department, institution, commission and office of the 
state at the end of the last fiscal year; a statement showing monthly 
revenues and expenditures from each appropriation account, for the 
last fiscal year and also the monthly revenues and expenditures from 
all the appropriation accounts for the same period; a statement show- 
ing the annual revenues and expenditures of each appropriation ac- 
count for each year for the last four years; a statement showing the 
monthly average of such expenditures from each of the several appro- 
priation accounts for the last fiscal year, and also the total monthly 
average from all for the last four years. 

The departments, institutions, commissions and officers of the state 
are required, upon request, to furnish to the governor any information 
that may be desired upon matters pertaining to such departments, in- 
stitutions, commissioners or officers. 
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The governor at the beginning of each regular session is required to 
submit to the general assembly a budget of current expenses of the 
state for the biennial period, together with estimates of the departments, 
institutions, commissions and officers of the state. 

The governor is authorized to appoint persons to examine the affairs 
of any spending department to ascertain the facts and to make recom- 
mendations relative to increasing the efficiency and curtailing the ex- 
pense of such department: This examination is given all the legal au- 
thority necessary, in subpoenaing of witnesses and administering of 
oaths, to make it effective and the governor is empowered to fix the 
compensation of appointees and to cause the same together with travel- 
ing expenses to be paid out of the appropriations made for the executive 
department. 

In New York, a law has been passed creating a state board of esti- 
mate. This board is composed of nine members, viz., the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, the president pro tempore of the senate, the 
chairman of the finance committee of the senate, the speaker of the 
assembly, the chairman of the ways and means committee of the as- 
sembly, the comptroller, the attorney general and the commissioner of 
efficiency and economy. The governor is the president of the board 
and the commissioner of efficiency and economy is the secretary. The 
board is to meet annually, on or before the first day of January in each 
year and prepare an estimate for a budget of the amounts required to 
be appropriated by the legislature for the conduct of the public business 
of the state in all its offices, institutions and departments for the fiscal 
year next ensuing. It is the duty of the board to examine all requests 
for appropriations made by any officer or department and it may hold 
such public hearings as it may deem desirable. When the board has 
made up its estimate of appropriation needed, it submits the same to 
the legislature with such recommendations and explanations as the 
board may decide upon. 

It is made the duty of each officer, institution or department whose 
support and maintenance depends upon appropriation of money made 
by law to file with the secretary of the board, not less than thirty days 
before the beginning of each fiscal year, a detailed statement of all 
money required for the support of such officer, institution or department 
for the fiscal year together with reasons and explanations for such ex- 
penditures. The board is required to examine all such statements 
and requests for appropriations made to it and to grant such hearings 
as may be necessary. 
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In making up the estimate of expenditures the board is required to 
include moneys needed for payment of interest upon the funded debt 
of the state and other obligations bearing interest and also such sums 
of money as may be required to be contributed for the fiscal year to 
the several sinking funds maintained by the state. The comptroller 
of the state is required to furnish to the board a detailed statement of 
the money needed for such purposes. 

The board is also required to include in the budget presented to the 
legislature, an estimate of the revenues of the state which are expected 
to be received during the fiscal year and to make such recommendations 
with regard to the disposition of these revenues as may seem appropri- 
ate. The board also ascertains and reports the amounts of all unex- 
pended balances under appropriations hitherto made by law and rec- 
ommends to the legislature the disposition of such balances. This law 
provides one of the most effective methods of submission of estimates 
yet adopted. The new law, added to New York’s present methods in 
dealing with appropriation bills, places the state in the lead in budgetary 
reform. 

Another law, passed at the last session of the New York Legislature, 
establishing a department of efficiency and economy for the state of 
New York and providing for the appointment of a commissioner of 
efficiency and economy with an annual salary of twelve thousand dol- 
lars, has a direct bearing upon the methods of state finance, in that the 
said commissioner, not only is secretary of the board of estimate, but 
he is given authority to examine each office, institution and department 
of the state and to make recommendations touching the efficiency and 
economy of the work, business and service therein. He is also empow- 
ered to examine the accounts and methods of business of the several 
offices, institutions and departments and to demand from officers, in- 
stitutions and departments detailed information with regard to the 
business accounts and administration pertaining thereto. 

The North Dakota law establishing a so-called state budget is similar 
to the laws already in force in eleven other states, in requiring a fiscal 
officer of the state to prepare the budget. The law provides that not 
less than forty days before the beginning of each regular session of the 
legislature the state auditor shall send to the head of each administra- 
tive department and to each officer, board, or commission in charge of 
any institution or undertaking supported wholly or in part by the state, 
a blank form to be filled out by such head of department, officer, board 
or commission, with an itemized statement of the amount of money 
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needed for the department, or institution in his charge, for the next 
two years. 

These blanks properly filled out must be returned to the state audi- 
tor on or before the tenth of December prior to the convening of the 
legislature. Any person having a claim against the state which re- 
quires action by the legislature may file such claim with the auditor 
with statement of the fact upon which the claim is based not later than 
December first preceding the meeting of the legislature. 

Within five days after the opening of each regular session of the legis- 
lature the state auditor must furnish the governor and each member 
of the legislature a tabulated statement in printed form showing the 
several amounts asked for; the total for each department, institution or 
undertaking; the grand total and a brief explanation of the purpose of, 
or the reason for, each proposed appropriation. Such tabulated state- 
ment must also be accompanied by a statement showing the estimate 
of income from every source and such other data as the auditor may 
deem necessary and proper for the full understanding of such tabula- 
tion. 

Changes in budgetary procedure in Illinois are effected by the creation 
of a legislative reference bureau at the last session of the legislature. 
This bureau is authorized to prepare and distribute to the members of 
the general assembly a detailed budget of the appropriations which 
the officers of the several departments of the state government report 
to it as needed for their respective departments for the two year period 
for which appropriations are to be made by the next general assembly, 
together with a comparative statement of the sums appropriated for 
the same purpose by the last general assembly. 

The officers of the several departments are to make duplicate reports 
of the financial needs of their departments and file such reports, one 
with the governor and one with the secretary of the legislative refer- 
ence bureau. The budget will be considered and reported upon as 
hitherto by the committee on appropriations which is appointed by 
the speaker of the house and the president of the senate. 

In Wisconsin the state board of public affairs makes up the budget 
upon the estimates submitted to it by the various departments. In con- 
nection with this function the board is gradually working out more 
scientific methods of budgetary procedure. 

In California the state board of control, created in 1911, was empow- 
ered, in a general way, to make recommendations to the legislature re- 
garding the needs of the different institutions and departments of the 
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state. Acting under this power the board of control prepared and sub- 
mitted to the last legislature, a budget for the fiscal year 1913 and 1914. 
The recommendations of the board of control were accepted in their 
entirety, although some additional appropriations were also made by 
the legislature. Attempts were made to secure legislation which would 
more completely place the budget in the hands of the board, but no 
new legislation in this direction was enacted. The board, however, 
with such power as it possesses, plans to develop a still more efficient 
method in its next report to the legislature. 

Oregon passed in the last legislature, probably, the most compre- 
hensive budgetary law yet enacted by any state of the Union. This 
law not only provides that financial reports be filed with the secretary 
of state by all state officers, departments, boards, commissions and 
institutions, which shall give in detail the amounts appropriated for 
the current and next preceding biennial period; which shall give the 
amounts needed for all the departments of the state government for 
the ensuing biennial period, with reasons therefor; and which shall 
give an estimate of the probable revenues from all sources for the en- 
suing biennial period, arranged in detail by classifications and appro- 
priate summaries; but the law also provides for the classification of 
the needs of the various departments under four headings: (a) Current 
expenditures; (b) Permanent improvements; (c) All other expenditures; 
(d) Contingencies. 

The secretary of state is empowered, on or before December 15, of 
each even year, to prepare, upon the basis of the reports submitted to 
him, a budgetary statement of the several amounts asked for, together 
with the reasons therefor; the total for each department, board, com- 
mission, institution or undertaking, and the grand total. The statement 
must also contain the estimates of income for the fiscal period. The 
secretary of state is required to submit this tabulated statement to 
the members of the legislature and to the governor. The governor, 
then, is obliged to transmit the statement to the legislature with such 
recommendations as he may deem proper. 

FRANK A. UPDYKE, 
Dartmouth College. 


State Purchasing Agent: Improved business methods in connection 
with state affairs are being rapidly adopted by the various states. The 
creation of state purchasing agents is one method. The legislatures of 
New Hampshire and Vermont recently created such an office. In New 
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Hampshire this office was provided for in a new law which created a 
board of control to have supervision of all state eleemosynary institu- 
tions. This board of control is made up of the governor, the secretary 
of the state board of charities, the purchasing agent and two other 
persons appointed by the governor. 

The purchasing agent is appointed for three years by the governor 
and receives a salary of three thousand dollars. He has power to make 
contracts for and to purchase all supplies and materials needed by the 
eleemosynary institutions of the state, or by the various state depart- 
ments, including equipment of any buildings at any state institution. 
He also purchases all clothing and wearing apparel or materials there- 
for, provided by the state for inmates of certain institutions. 

The board f control acts with the purchasing agent in the matter of 
construction of new or the repair of old buildings. The board of con- 
trol may direct that the agent submit to competitive bids any pur- 
chases where the amount exceeds two hundred dollars. Provision is 
made in the law with respect to character of contracts and requirement 
of bond of contractor. The purchasing agent in conjunction with the 
state auditor is authorized to require state institutions to adopt a uni- 
form system of accounting for supplies and materials. 

The governor and council in their power to organize the board of con- 
trol has established in detail the methods that shall govern the board 
and the purchasing agent. The purchasing agent is required to ob- 
tain from the seller of goods triplicate bills, one of which is to be deliv- 
ered to the head of the institution or department on whose account the 
goods are purchased, one is to be delivered to the state auditor while the 
third bill is to be retained by the agent. The auditor must give notice 
of any error which he may discover. The institution or department 
must report to the purchasing agent the delivery of the articles so pur- 
chased, and as to whether they comply with the specifications and are 
otherwise satisfactory. Upon receipt of this information the purchasing 
agent shall pay the bill and charge the amount to the department or 
institution using the goods. The purchasing agent has advanced to 
him twenty-five thousand dollars as a working capital with which to 
pay for goods. 

The law of Vermont is similar to that of New Hampshire. The state 
purchasing agent is appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
senate. He holds office for two years and receives twenty-five hundred 
dollars per year. He is empowered to contract for and purchase all fuel, 
water, light, provisions, supplies, material and equipment, including sup- 
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plies and materials for the construction and equipment of new build- 
ings, used in connection with the various state institutions and for all 
state departments and officials. 

He is also authorized to purchase clothing and wearing apparel for 
the inmates of the public institutions. When there is need of mate- 
rials or supplies in excess of $500, for any institution or department, the 
purchasing agent is required to advertise for sealed proposals to fur- 
nish such materials. The purchasing agent makes such requisition as 
may be necessary from time to time upon the auditor of accounts, for 
the necessary funds to carry out the provision of the act. He is required 
to render an account monthly to the auditor of all expenditures of his 
department for the preceding month. He is obliged to give a bond to 
the state of $20,000 with sureties approved by the governor; and to 
report biennially to the general assembly a detailed account of all con- 
tracts made by him, the name of the party with whom, the purpose for 
which they were made and the amount paid on each contract. He 
must also render a detailed statement of all the supplies, provisions, 
materials and equipment funished the several institutions, departments 
and officials and an inventory of all property belonging to the state at 
the several state institutions and state departments under his control 
on the first day of July preceding the biennial session of the legislature. 
The provisions of the act do not apply to the military department and 
the Soldiers’ Home. 

A. UppYKE, 
Dartmouth College. 


Efficiency and Economy in State Government: In a number of States 
important investigations have recently been made, or are now under way, 
with a view to securing greater efficiency and economy in state adminis- 
tration. In most instances, emphasis is being placed on the organization 
and consolidation of the heterogeneous and confusing list of state boards, 
bureaus and commissions, as a necessary preliminary step towards an 
efficient and economical management of state business. 

The New Jersey economy and efficiency commission was established 
in 1912, to consider methods for consolidating different departments of 
the state government whose duties are intimately related. It consists 
of two members of each House, and three citizens, appointed by the 
governor, all serving without salaries. The work of this commission was 


discussed at a conference called by the New Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce in December. 
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Early in 1913, Governor Sulzer of New York appointed three citizens 
as a committee of inquiry, to make an investigation of the expenditures 
of the State. The report of this committee, dated March 24, 1913, 
analyzed the appropriations and estimates for appropriations, with 
recommendations for large reductions in the appropriations and also for 
important legislative measures for the consolidation of related bureaus 
and the establishment of a permanent department of efficiency and econ- 
omy. No important results have thus far followed this report; but a 
similar committee has been continued by Governor Glynn. 

A joint resolution of the Pennsylvania general assembly of 1913 pro- 
vides for an economy and efficiency commission of three members, to be 
appointed by the governor, to investigate the various state offices, bureaus 
and commissions and to recommend changes to secure greater uniformity, 
economy and efficiency. The members of the commission are each to 
receive an annual compensation of $3,000; and the total appropriation 
for its work is $10,000. Appointments had not been made at the end of 
December. 

In Illinois a more thorough investigation has been authorized by a 
resolution of the general assembly, providing for a joint committee, four 
members from each house, to investigate all departments of the state 
government, for the purpose of combining and centralizing the duties of 
related boards and commissions. Prof. John A. Fairlie of the University 
of Illinois has been appointed as director in charge of this investigation. 

The governor of Minnesota has appointed a commission of seven 
citizens to conduct a similar investigation in that State. Prof. John H. 
Gray of the State University is a member of the commission; and Prof. 
E. D. Durand, formerly director of the United States census, has been 
appointed to take charge of the investigation. 

In Iowa, under a joint resolution of the general assembly, the joint 
committee on retrenchment and reform was authorized to employ expert 
accountants and efficiency engineers to examine into the conduct and 
expenditures of the various state offices, boards and commissions and to 
recommend legislation and appropriations. Some interim reports have 
been presented; and the complete report is expected to appear shortly. 

The South Dakota legislature provided for a committee to investigate 
state offices, departments and institutions. This investigation has been 
under way for some time; and seems to be directed towards the methods 
of the existing offices and departments, with little or no reference to 
possible changes by reorganization and consolidation. 
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Workmen’s Compensation:'! Several States enacted new laws dur- 
ing the year 1913 covering the whole subject of employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation, while in others important amendments 
were made. 

Connecticut:? The Connecticut law is voluntary on the part of both 
the employer and employee, and when the act is accepted by both. the 
employer shall not be liable for damages on account of personal in- 
jury of any employee, but shall pay compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of the act. No compensation, however, is to be paid when 
the injury is caused by the wilful and serious misconduct of the injured 
employee or by his intoxication. The act became effective October 1, 
1913, and provides for the appointment of five compensation commis- 
sioners, one from each congressional district, for a term of five years. 
Each commissioner must reside in the district for which he was ap~ 
pointed and provision is made for the maintenance of an office in each 
district. Each commissioner has jurisdiction of all questions and claims 
arising in his district. The five commissioners acting together may 
adopt and change such common rules, procedure and forms as they may 
deem expedient. They are also to submit an annual report of their 
doings, with such recommendations as they think proper. The salary 
of each commissioner is $4000. 

The usual procedure in regard to voluntary compensation laws is 
reversed, in that acceptance of the law, both by the employer and em- 
ployee, is conclusively presumed, unless either employer or employee 
shall by written stipulation in the contract or by written notice from 
either employer or employee to the other party and to the Compensa- 
tion commissioner of the district in which the employee is employed. 
Every employer who refuses to accept the act is liable for damages on 
account of personal injury to his employees, and in such actions, the 
old common law defenses of contributory negligence, fellow-servant, 
and assumption of risk cannot be used. A feature not found in many 
of the laws is that providing that when an injury is sustained under cir- 
cumstances creating a legal liability in some other person than the em- 
ployer, the injured employee has the option of claiming compensation 
under the act or proceeding at law against the other party to recover 
damages. If he claims under the act, the employer is subrogated to 

1 See Tue Am. Pot. Scr. Rev. for November, 1911, and May and August, 1913, 


for the analysis of other laws on this subject. 
2 Laws of 1913, approved May 29, 1913. 
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the rights of the injured employee to recover against the third person, 
but if greater amount is recovered by the employer than was paid to 
the employee, such excess, less the expense of the suit is to be paid to 
the employee. 

It is made the duty of the employer to provide a competent physician 
or surgeon to attend any injured employee for the thirty days imme- 
diately following the injury and also to furnish such medical or hospital 
service during the thirty days as the physician may deem reasonable 
or necessary. The pecuniary liability of the employer for medical and 
hospital service is limited to such charges as prevail in the same com- 
munity for similar treatment of injured persons of a like standard of 
living when paid for by the injured persons. 

There is a waiting period of two weeks during which no compensation 
is paid, but if the incapacity extends beyond that period, compensation 
is to be paid as follows: For partial incapacity, 50 per cent of the loss 
of earning capacity, not exceeding $10 per week for a period of not more 
than three hundred and twelve weeks. For certain specified injuries, 
one-half of the average weekly wage is to be paid for a definite time, as 
follows: for loss of one arm, 208 weeks; for one hand, 156 weeks; for one 
leg, 182 weeks; for one foot, 130 weeks; for hearing in both ears, 156 
weeks; for hearing in one ear, 52 weeks; for one eye, 104 weeks; for a 
thumb, first finger, or great toe, 38 weeks; for a second finger, 30 weeks; 
for a third finger, 25 weeks; for a fourth finger, 20 weeks; and for a 
toe, 13 weeks. For total incapacity, there is to be a weekly payment 
equal to one-half of his average wage, not less than $5 nor more than 
$10, during the period of total incapacity, but in no event for more than 
ten years. The following injuries are to be considered as causing total 
incapacity: loss of both eyes, both feet, both hands, one foot and one 
hand, permanent paralysis of the legs or arms or of one leg and one 
arm, and any injury resulting in incurable imbecility or insanity. For 
fatal injuries (if death results within two years), $100 is to be paid for 
funeral expenses and 50 per cent of the average weekly earnings to 
those wholly dependent upon the deceased employee and a proportion- 
ate amount, according to the measure of dependence, to those partially 
dependent, but in no case more than $10 nor less than $5 per week nor 
for more than six years. A wife (or husband) and children under 
eighteen years of age (or over eighteen years if physically or mentally 
incapacitated from earning) are conclusively presumed to be totally 
dependent. The dependence of the widow or widower ceases on re- 
marriage and that of a child, unless physically or mentally incapaci- 
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tated, on becoming eighteen years old. In all other cases, questions of 
dependency, total or partial, are to be determined in accordance with 
the facts at the time of the injury. Alien dependents, unless residents 
of the United States (or its dependencies) or Canada, are to receive 
only one-half the amounts stated above. In case there are no depend- 
ents, $750 is to be paid to the State Treasurer to be used for the pay- 
ment of the lawful expenses of the compensation commissioners. 

The employer is required to report to the commissioner all accidents 
sustained by his employees which result in incapacity for one day or 
more. The act contains the usual requirements as to notice of injury 
before making claim for compensation, medical examination, etc. An 
agreement made by an employer and injured employee as to the com- 
pensation to be paid has the same effect as an award by the commis- 
sioner, if it has been submitted to the commissioner and approved by him 
as conforming to the provisions of the act. Every agreement thus ap- 
proved must be filed in the office of the court clerk, a copy thereof re- 
tained by the commissioner and delivered to each of the parties. In 
case there is no agreement in regard to the compensation to be paid, 
either party may notify the commissioner, who shall provide for a hear- 
ing, with due notice to both parties. The hearing shall take place, if 
practicable, in the town where the injured employee resides. The com- 
missioner is not bound by the usual rules of evidence or procedure, but 
the rules of equity shall govern, where possible, in order that the sub- 
stantial rights of the parties may be ascertained. Thecommissioner 
is to send to each party a written copy of his finding and award, and if 
no appeal is taken to the supreme court within ten days, the decision 
of the commissioner becomes final. 

With the approval of the state insurance commissioner, an employer 
may enter into an agreement with his employees to provide a system 
of compensation and insurance in lieu of that provided by the act, 
but such substitute system shall not be approved unless it confers bene- 
fits equal to those provided by the act, nor shall it be approved if it 
contains an obligation on the part of employees to join in it as a condi- 
tion of employment. If contributions are required from employees, it 
is not to be approved unless provision is also made for conferring addi- 
tional benefits commensurate with such contributions. Every employer 
subject to the act who fails to furnish the commissioner satisfactory 
proof of his solvency and ability to pay directly the compensation pro- 
vided by the act, must insure his liability either by filing with the in- 
surance commissioner sufficient security or by insuring in stock or mu- 
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tual companies authorized to take such risk in the state. Provision is 
made for the formation of employers’ mutual insurance associations, 
subject to the approval of the insurance commissioner, both as to the 
formation of such association and as to the policies to be issued. 

Oregon? The law of Oregon was adopted under the initiative and 
referendum and was filed with the secretary of state, February 25, 
1913. It creates a state industrial accident commission, consisting of 
three members to be appointed by the Governor for a term of four 
years, at a salary of $3600 per year. Not more than two of the mem- 
bers can belong to the same political party and their entire time must be 
devoted to the duties of the office. The commission is limited to an 
annual expenditure of $25,000 for assistants, experts, etc., in the ad- 
ministration of the act. The commission has the usual powers neces- 
sary to make rules, require reports of accidents, etc. 

The act applies to all employers engaged in certain specified hazard- 
ous occupations and their employees, but any employer may be relieved 
of certain of the obligations imposed by the act and lose the benefits 
conferred by filing with the commission a written notice that he does 
not accept the act. The employees may exercise the same option in 
the same manner. If any employer engaged in a hazardous occupation 
elects not to accept the act, he cannot make use of the common law de- 
fenses of fellow servant, contributory negligence or assumption of risk 
in actions for damages on account of injuries to his employees. 

The act creates an industrial accident fund to be held by the state 
treasurer and appropriates $50,000 as a part of the fund. Every em- 
ployer subject to the act is required to retain one-half of one per cent 
of the monthly earnings of his employees (not less than twenty-five 
cents for each employee) to be paid to the commission. The employer 
is required to pay six times the amount so retained out of the earnings 
of his employees, all of which is to constitute a part of the industrial 
accident fund. One of the unusual features of the act is that the 
State is to appropriate annually a sum equal to one-seventh of the 
amount paid by the employers and employees, but the salaries and ex- 
penses of the commission are paid out of the fund. The circumstances 
under which contributions by employers and employees may cease are 
set forth, these being to the effect that there must be sufficient funds in 
the accident fund to make further contributions unnecessary until the 
payments for injuries make it again necessary to contribute. 


* Laws of 1913 (H. B. 27). 
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Compensation is to be paid as follows: In case of death, $30 per 
month to the surviving spouse throughout life or until remarriage, and 
$6 per month to the surviving spouse for each child of the deceased 
under sixteen yers of age, until it reaches sixteen years of age, but this 
monthly payment in no case to exceed $50. Upon the remarriage of 
the widow, she is to receive a lump sum of $300, but the payments on 
account of the children shall continue as before. If there be no sur- 
viving spouse, there shall be a monthly payment of $15 for each child 
under sixteen years of age, but the total monthly payments are not to 
exceed $50. If there be no surviving spouse or child, but dependents, 
there is to be a monthly payment equal to one-half the average monthly 
support received by such dependent or dependents from the deceased, 
but the total monthly payments to all dependents not to exceed $30. 
If the deceased was under twenty-one years of age and unmarried, his 
parents are to receive $25 per month until the time at which he would 
have arrived at twenty-one years of age, but thereafter the parents are 
entitled to receive compensation as dependents (30 per cent of the aver- 
age monthly support actually received from the deceased).  - 

For permanent total disability, a monthly payment of $30 is to be 
paid to the injured employee if unmarried, and an additional monthly 
payment of $5 if married, and $6 for each child under sixteen years of 
age, but in no event more than $50 per month. Permanent total disa- 
bility is defined as being the loss of both legs, both arms, one leg and 
one arm, total loss of eyesight, paralysis or other conditions permanently 
incapacitating the workman. If the disability is partial or temporary 
only, the payments are to be in proportion to the loss of earning power 
for a period not exceeding two years. 

Permanent partial disability is defined as the loss of one arm, one 
hand, one foot, one eye, hearing in one or both ears, and one or more 
fingers, and a monthly payment of $25 is to be made for the period 
specified in the act for each of these injuries; for example, for eight 
years for the loss of an arm. In all other cases of injury, not specified, 
compensation is to be paid for proportionate periods, not exceeding 
eight years, according to the disability produced. If the injury or 
death is intentionally caused by the workman, no compensation is to be 
paid, but if the employer deliberately intends to cause the accident, the 
injured employee (or dependents in case of death) has the privilege of 
receiving compensation under the act and also right of action against 
the employer as if the act had not been passed. The commission is 
authorized to provide transportation, medical and hospital services for 
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injured workmen at an expense of not more than $250 in any one case. 
If the injury is due to the failure of the employer to maintain such 
safeguards or safety devices as required by law, the employer may be 
proceeded against in the same manner as when he defaults in making 
payment to the accident fund. 

There is the usual provision found in many of the laws to the effect 
that the compensation to be paid is not subject to assignment before 
its receipt nor subject to execution or attachment. The act also con- 
tains the usual provisions as to giving notice of accident, filing applica- 
tion for compensation, medical examination, etc., but the act confers 
somewhat broader powers on the commission than is usually the case, 
for it is given the power to examine the books, records and payrolls of 
all employers subject to the act at all times, with severe penalties for 
refusal. Any employer and his workmen engaged in employments not 
defined in the act may accept it by filing with the commission their 
written election to that effect. An appeal lies from the decision of the 
commission to the circuit court. 

West Virginia:* The West Virginia law is not limited to a specified 
class of industries defined as hazardous, as is the case in a number of 
laws, but extends to all employers except those having domestic serv- 
ants or farm laborers. The law is somewhat unusual in that it does 
not create a special commission to administer it, but imposes this duty 
on the public service commission which was created at the same ses- 
sion of the legislature. It is made the duty of the commission to estab- 
lish a workmen’s compensation fund out of premiums to be collected 
from the employers. The act classifies a large number of industries 
and authorizes the commission to classify and place in one of these 
classes all the other industries. The commission is given the further 
power to re-classify the industries on or before the beginning of each 
year, and to determine the risk and fix the rates of premium for each 
class. The premiums are to be sufficiently large to provide an adequate 
fund, but the rate shall not exceed one dollar on each one hundred dol- 
lars of gross annual payroll, 90 per cent of the premiums to be paid by 
the employers and 10 per cent by the employees. The employers are 
authorized to deduct from the pay of their employees the percentage 
of the premiums to be paid by them, but not less than five cents per 
month, for which a receipt must be given. The state treasurer is the 
custodian of the fund which is to be paid out only on order of the com- 


4 Laws of 1913, ch. 10. 
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mission. Any employer subject to the act who pays the premiums fixed 
by the commission is relieved of all liability for damages for the injury 
or death of any employee. Typewritten and printed notices to the 
effect that he has elected to pay the premiums into the workmen’s 
compensation fund must be posted in conspicuous places by the em- 
ployer. The commission is directed to disburse the fund to the in- 
jured employees (or their dependents) of employers who have paid the 
premiums fixed by the commission. In addition to the award to be 
made on account of injury, the commission is authorized to pay for the 
medical and hospital services, not exceeding $150 in any case, and not 
exceeding $175 for funeral expenses. No compensation is to be given 
if the injury was self-inflicted or due to the wilful misconduct or intoxi- 
‘ation of such employee. There is a waiting period of one week, dur- 
ing which no compensation is to be paid except for medical or hospital 
services. 

The compensation to be paid for injuries is as follows: For temporary 
or partial disability, the employee is to receive 50 per cent of the im- 
pairment of his earning capacity, not less than $4 nor more than $8 
per week, for not more than 26 weeks. For permanent total disa- 
bility, the weekly payment is to be 50 per cent of the average 
weekly wage, not exceeding $6 nor less than $3, during the life of the 
disabled employee. For death within ninety days of the injury, a 
monthly payment of $20 is to be made to the widow or invalid widower, 
until she (or he) dies or re-marries, and in addition, $5 per month for 
each child under the age at which it may be lawfully employed, but the 
total payment not to exceed $35 per month. There are provisions as 
to other dependents, but if there be no dependents, only the medical and 
hospital and funeral expenses are to be paid. Non-resident aliens are 
not excluded, but may be represented by their consular officers, and in 
this particular the West Virginia law is more liberal than most of the 
laws on this subject. 

The commission is authorized to commute the periodical payments 
to one or more lump sums, as well as to make modifications in their pre- 
vious orders as may seem justified. The decision of the commission 
is final, but an appeal may be taken to the supreme court in case the 
decision denies the right of the claimant to participate in the funds on 
the ground that the injury was self-inflicted or did not arise in the 
course of employment, or on some other ground going to the basis of 
the claimant’s right. The commission is not bound by the usual rules 
of evidence or procedure, but is authorized to make investigations in 
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the manner best calculated to secure the rights of the parties. 


In mak- 
ing its annual report, it is made one of the duties of the commission to 


make recommendations which it deems proper. The act abolishes the 
common law defenses of assumption of risk, contributory negligence, 
and fellow-servant, thereby providing the incentive for inducing em- 
ployers to accept the law. The act became effective October 1, 1913. 
Horace E. Fuack, 
Department of Legislative Reference 
of Baltimore, Md. 
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ALICE M. HOLDEN 


Secretary of the Municipal Research Bureau, Harvard University 


Last April the mayor of Cambridge appointed an advisory charter 
commission, chosen to represent every element, political, social, and in- 
dustrial, in the city for the purpose of suggesting improvements to the 
existing charter, either in the way of amendment or substitution of an 
entirely new charter. The charter now in force was adopted in 1846, it 
was considerably amended in 1891, and it has had spasmodic changes 
ever since—with the result that the present document is completely out 
of date and not in accord with the practice general in Massachusetts 
cities. In 1911 a commission-government charter was defeated at the 
polls and, somewhat modified, will probably be submitted at the same 
time with the charter which has just been drafted by the commission. 

The proposed new charter is designed to meet certain defects now 
existing, and to answer the particular needs of Cambridge. Its main 
points may be roughly classified under three headings: (1) the separa- 
tion of legislative and administrative functions; (2) the consolidation of 
departments; (3) the adoption of direct legislation and the recall. The 
bi-cameral council is removed and the new city council is to be composed 
of seventeen members, six elected at large and one from each of the 
eleven wards of the city. The other elective officers are the mayor, one 
member of the board of assessors and one or two members of the school 
committee every year, each to serve for a three-year term. All elections 
are annual. The present twenty-eight administrative departments are 
reduced to fourteen, and these consist of five large, working departments 
—public works, public safety, public buildings, public health and public 
grounds—and the smaller departments of hospitals, finance, assessors, 
law, city clerk, election commissioners, overseers of the poor, schools, 
and city planning. Each of the five large departments is under a director 
who is appointed by the mayor, without confirmation, and who is subject 
to removal by him at any time or to recall at any election. The term 
of appointment for these directors is three years, except in the case of 
the director of public safety, where it is five years. All appointments 
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within departments are made by directors in charge. The city council is 
given large powers: it makes all appropriations and loans; it determines 
by ordinance all salaries, all duties of departments, and all regulations 
regarding licenses and permits. It may not, however, increase the 
number of city departments. 

The recall applies to directors of the five large departments and may 
be instituted upon petition of 20 per cent of the total number of 
votes cast for mayor at the preceding annual election. Initiative peti- 
tions require signature by 20 per cent for submission at a special 
election and by 10 per cent at a general election; the percentage needed 
for a referendum is fifteen. 

The date of city elections is changed from March to December, and 
the fiscal year is made to correspond to the calendar year. It is provided 
that the financial accounts of the city shall be published each year. 
The heads of departments, city engineer, superintendent of streets, city 
treasurer, city auditor, clerk of supplies, assistant assessors and election 
officers are exempted from civil service; but all other appointees and 
employees are under civil-service regulations. The charter will be sub- 
mitted to popular vote in November. 


Charter-revision is expected in Seattle during the coming year. The 
city council has voted to submit at the polls the choice of a freeholders’ 
commission of fifteen, who shall frame a new charter for submission to the 
people. In connection with the election of the charter commission, the 
voters will also be asked to decide on the general question of the adoption 
of commission government. 


The formal dedication on November 5 of the Los Angeles aqueduct 
marks the completion of the great task of supplying, beyond any probable 
increase in population, adequate water for all purposes. Nine years ago 
the city found itself in danger of water famine owing to the steady in- 
crease in population and it was found necessary to seek a greater supply 
than that furnished by the Los Angeles River. The water-shed on the 
eastern side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 250 miles away from Los 
Angeles, was used for this supplementary supply, which is carried over 
a steel and concrete water course to the mouth of the aqueduct, 25 miles 
northwest of the city. This immense work has been carried on by day- 
labor under the direction of the city’s engineers with the exception of one 
small piece of contract-work, with a considerable saving estimated on the 
basis of the cost of work done by contract. The cost of construction was 
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estimated at $23,000,000, with an additional $1,500,000 to provide for 
the purchase of lands and water rights. This amount has not been ex- 
ceeded although unforeseen demands have been made on it. It is in- 
teresting to note that the system of bonus payments was used wherever 
possible. 

The Los Angeles aqueduct is primarily a water-works system; but it 
also is a power plant furnishing 120,000 horse power for factories, illu- 
mination, etc.; and, furthermore, it furnishes the means of irrigating, with 
the surplus water supply, more than 200 square miles of arid land near 
the city. The amount of water made available by the aqueduct is 
ample for the needs of 2,000,000 people—from 260,000,000 to 300,000- 
000 gallons per day. The population of Los Angeles is estimated to be 
at present somewhat over 450,000 inhabitants. The advantages accruing 
to the city and its people from this undertaking can hardly be overes- 
timated from any point of economic good. Apart from the material side 
of the enterprise, it has a most remarkable feature in the total absence of 
politics from the whole affair. This is attributed to the great personal 
interest and pride which was felt in it by every citizen, to the full 
publicity given in the newspapers to all details, to the working of civil 
service in connection with the aqueduct bureau and, finally, to the 
determination on the part of the engineer-in-charge and of the voters 
that no political influences should in any way interfere with the work. 


Announcement is made that the National Municipal League will offer 
next year a prize of $250 for the best essay on a subject in municipal 
government, the competition to be open to graduate students. A com- 
mittee of the League consisting of Messrs. Munro of Harvard, Rowe of 
Pennsylvania, and McBain of Columbia, has been appointed to formulate 
conditions governing the competition. The League already offers a 
prize of $100 in a competition open to undergraduates. 


That a feeling of responsibility in regard to civic conditions and their 
improvement is becoming the rule among the larger universities and 
colleges of the country makes itself more noticeable each quarter. This 
is evident not only in the establishment of municipal reference bureaus 
in connection with these institutions, but also in their curricula and, 
especially, in the work which is being offered by the various extension 
departments. For example, a new municipal reference bureau has been 
organized by the University of California, to help solve municipal prob- 
lems in that state. It will furnish advice on practical problems as well 
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as on those of a theoretical nature: as, for instance, on the question of 
paving, a full supply of information will be placed at the disposal of 
officials covering such points as the best material to be used under cer- 
tain conditions, etc., as shown by experience elsewhere. Likewise, the 
extension department of the University of Oregon has undertaken to 
coéperate with the various boards and officials of municipalities and 
towns in the state, so that the most reliable information and efficient 
methods may be furnished every public official. The department aims 
also to coéperate with different civic and welfare organizations in plan- 
ning social betterment, and with the financial officers of communities for 
more uniform accounting systems. 

The University of Kansas, through its extension division, has arranged 
to offer a course of lectures on fire protection open to members of fire 
departments in the municipalities of the state of Kansas. To this end 
the University is coéperating with the state fire marshals. A special 
feature of the lectures will be instruction in the latest methods of fire 
protection. It might be mentioned here that the work for civic and 
social betterment undertaken by the extension division includes not only 
a municipal reference bureau to collect data on municipal topics, and to 
supply information to city officials and others, but it also issues popular 
lectures and bulletins on such subjects as commission government, prob- 
lems of city government, city sanitation and epidemics, playgrounds 
and parks, the recall of judges, etc. 

At the State University of Iowa special attention is being given by the 
department of political science to all modern methods of government. 
One of the new courses is on county and township government. There 
has been established at the University of Kansas what is probably the 
first professorship of child welfare, and the chair will be filled by Prof. 
William A. McKeever. A course of lectures on housing and town plan- 
ning is to be given during the coming half-year at Swarthmore College 
by Dr. Carol Aronovici. 

The bureau of municipal research and reference, which was established 
at the University of Texas in June, 1913, has set itself the task of solving 
some of the difficult problems which confront the cities of Texas. To 
this end, the work of the bureau is proceeding in two directions: first, in 
the collection of material relating to city government in this country and 
abroad, to be placed at the disposal of those desiring to make use of it; 
and, second, the publication of bulletins giving information on munici- 
pal matters which might be helpful to cities. In this latter category is 
a pamphlet on A Model Charter for Texas Cities, by Dr. Herman G. 
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James, director of the bureau, which forms Bulletin No. 316 of the 
University of Texas, Municipal Series No. 1. This model charter pro- 
vides for the election of five unpaid commissioners, who shall appoint a 
mayor as chief executive officer of the city. The mayor, who is to be 
chosen from applicants on the basis of administrative qualifications, will 
of course be the “city manager” and is to be responsible to the commis- 
sion. All appointments are to be made by him, as well as all removals. 


The charter includes provisions for preferential voting and direct legis- 
lation and the recall. 


Two instances of codperation between universities and civic organiza- 
tions are interesting. In Scranton, Pa., the board of trade has guaran- 
teed a sufficient number of scholarships to enable the Wharton School of 
Finance (University of Pennsylvania) to establish a branch in the city. 
The board has given the use of its rooms for the school and has secured 
the larger part of the enrollment, which is now a little over two hundred 
and more than twice the number guaranteed. The purpose for this 
venture is the securing of better and more advanced business training for 
the young men of the city who cannot afford to go elsewhere to obtain it 
and, in that way, to ensure “a greater economic efficiency for the entire 
community in years to come.” 

The second example is furnished in the plans for coéperation between 
the faculty and students of the University of Syracuse on the one hand, 
and the chamber of commerce and city administration on the other. 
This scheme is to be similar to the affiliation between the University of 
Cincinnati and the last municipal administration in that city. 


There is strong indication that the famous city council of Newport, 
R. I., will be considerably reduced in size during the next year or so. 
The council at presentnumbers 195 and, if the present agitation succeeds, 
it will be diminished to a membership of 25. A similar movement, 
though on a smaller scale, is taking place in the city of Providence not 
only to decrease the number of councilors from 40 to 20, but also to in- 
crease the responsibilities of the council. 


Recent figures have brought out the fact that the annual loss by fire 
in this country and the correspondingly high cost of fire insurance should 
bear their full responsibility in maintaining the high cost of living. It is 
claimed that this annual fire waste in the United States is about $250,000- 
000—the equivalent of a yearly tax of $2.50 on every man, woman and 
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child in the country. And this figure includes only the loss on buildings 
and their contents. If the total loss from fires, excluding forest and 
marine losses, but including cost for protection and premiums on insur- 
ance, were considered, it would ammount to over $400,000,000 per 
annum. This immense sum represents an absolute loss and brings bene- 
fit to no one. Insurance against fire averages to ‘cost, in the United 
States, approximately 1 per cent of the policy value, or one dollar per 
hundred, with the present rate of annual loss by fire. In the countries 
of Europe the fire waste is about one-tenth as great and the rate on in- 
surance varies accordingly. Faulty building construction and lack of 
adequate care and knowledge in preventing fires is alleged to be the cause 
of the larger part of this enormous waste. 


The fire commissioner of Boston is perfecting a scheme for the number- 
ing of fire alarm boxes so that there will be less confusion in identifying 
signals on the occasion of fires. The plan adopted will involve a com- 
plete re-numbering of all the boxes in the city. It is intended to divide 
the city proper into two sections, and then to sub-divide these two sec- 
tions into districts. Each district will have its own guide number, which 
will be sounded first of all when an alarm is rung in. In this way all 
alarms in a certain district would start with the figure two, in another 
district with three, etc. All buildings and institutions having private 
boxes will be given district numbers like any other box. 


The First General Ledger Report (January 1, 1913) has been issued by 
the city of Cleveland and gives the results of the work of the city auditor 
during the year 1912. This represents a new departure for municipal 
accounting, offering as it does, for examination by the people, an exact 
account of assets and liabilities, together with the figures of the actual 


unit and per capita cost of operation in the different departments of the 
city. 


The Fifth Annual Report on the Statistics of Municipal Finance of 
Massachusetts for 1910, just issued by the Massachusetts bureau of 
statistics, deals with the increasing tendencies shown by the cities of 
that state toward accounting reform. 

Another document relating to Massachusetts municipalities is the 
Annual Report of the School Committee of Newton, Mass. (1912, pp. 151). 
This report presents a very thorough analysis of the cost of public schools 
according to the different grades and compares this cost in Newton with 
that in other cities and towns of Massachusetts. 
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The nineteenth annual meeting of the National Municipal League and 
the twenty-first national conference for good city government was held 
on November 11 to 15, at Toronto. The papers presented included the 
annual Review by the Secretary of the League, Hon. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff; the presidential address on ‘‘ Public Opinion,” by Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke; ‘The Status of Liquor License Legislation,” by John 
Koren of Boston; ‘“‘The Model Municipal Court,” by Herbert Harley of 
Chicago; and ‘‘ The Actual Operation of the Oregon System,”’ by Richard 
W. Montague of Portland. One session was devoted to a consideration 
of Canadian city affairs and there were papers as follows: “Ontario 
Municipal Methods,” by Hon. W. J. Hanna; ‘‘ Ontario’s Publicly Owned 
Hydro-Electric System,’ by Hon. Adam Beck; “ Economic Housing in 
Toronto,” by G. Frank Beer; and “St. Lawrence River and Great 
Lakes—Harbors and Navigation,’ by F. 8. Spence. There were also 
reports of various committees of the League. 


According to a list recently compiled, fares charged on street railways 
in eleven cities of the United States are less than 5 cents each. In two 
Canadian cities also, Ottawa and Vancouver, six tickets are sold for 25 
cents. The lowest fare is the 3-cent rate found in Cleveland, while 8 
tickets for 25 cents are sold in Columbus, Ohio, in Port Huron, Mich.., 
on one road in Milwaukee, and during certain parts of the day in De- 
troit. A rate of 6 tickets for 25 cents, and in some cases a greater reduc- 
tion during business hours of the day, is charged in Akron and Dayton, 
Ohio, in Indianapolis, in Green Bay, Wis., and in Kalamazo, Mich. A 
3-cent fare is in force in Toledo while the traffic is heaviest, and 6 tickets 
for 25 cents are sold during the remainder of the day. 


Recent figures seem to prove beyond doubt that in England under- 
takings for the manufacture and supply of gas can be run by small local 
authorities with profitable results. The lastest case of this is shown by 
the Selby urban district council, which purchased its gas works twenty 
years ago. In all about £40,000 has been expended on the undertaking. 
The financial results are these: the whole amount of the capital has been 
repaid out of revenues and also approximately £3000 has been appro- 
priated at various times for the relief of taxes. In the matter of service, 
there has been a reduction from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
lighting and of 1s. 6d. to large power consumers. During the last fiscal 
year the total output of the gas plant was 51,477,300 cubic feet, the total 
revenue was £8818, the working expenses £6018, and the capital charges 
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£1077. From the net revenues the sum of £700 was appropriated for 
tax relief and £644 for “works of a capital nature.” 


The city of Dresden has been authorized to issue a loan of $17,850,000 
to cover the cost of comprehensive municipal improvements and under- 
takings which the city is contemplating. This will include the enlarging 
of different municipal plants, as, for example, the gas, electricity and 
water works, the street-car system, and the slaughterhouses of the city. 
Part of the money will be used also for the purchase of land, the erection 


of hospitals, and the building of a waste weir and a new bridge over the 
Elbe. 


The doctrine of the municipal ownership of public utilities gains con- 
verts in this country from time to time, as is shown just at present in the 
case of the cities of St. Louis, Cleveland and Houston. In the new 
charter which is being drafted by the board of freeholders for St. Louis 
municipal ownership of public utilities is to form one clause. This will 
extend to the ownership of street railways, subways, gas and electric 
lighting plants, laundries and lodging houses. The charter will be voted 
on next autumn. That this action in St. Louis is not out of accord with 
the practice of other municipalities in the state is brought out by 
the facts printed in the recent Report of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission. It is there stated that, out of 312 public utility plants at 
present operated in the commonwealth, 109 are owned by municipalities. 
A comparison between the differently owned plants is being prepared for 
the commission by experts. The city of Cleveland has won its suit 
against restraint from issuing $1,000,000 worth of bonds for a municipal 
lighting plant and proposes to proceed at once with the issue of bonds and 
building the plant, which will be the largest municipally-owned lighting 
system in the United States. Three lighting plants are already operated 
by the city—two of which were acquired by annexing suburbs. When 
the new establishment is built all four will be operated as one system. 
The price of electricity for lighting will continue to be at the rate of 3 
cents per kilowatt hour and represents a considerable reduction on the 
rate charged by the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 

Under the recently adopted provisions for home rule in the Texas 
constitution, the city of Houston has amended its charter to provide for 
restricted municipal trading in all directions. The city will thereby 
be enabled to buy land, build houses, own and operate utilities of all 
kinds, and, in short, to conduct any business it wishes. 
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As for the public ownership of street railways, the city of St. Louis 
again affords an illustration. Very little attention has been called to 
the fact that the city owns and operates a line about seven miles long 
which connects the St. Louis water works with the city. This line was 
built in 1901 to provide for the transportation of employees and supplies 
to the water works because of the lack of any other means of connection 
between the city and the works. Lately, owing to the interest felt in the 
water department and because of the park which has been established 
on the river bluff near the works, the road has been used for passenger 
service and fares have been collected from the general public since 
August. The road carried over 350,000 passengers during the last fiscal 
year and, out of a total of 52,242 passengers in the first three weeks of 
September, there were 30,896 who paid fares. Cash receipts will be 
small during the winter months and this will prevent the line from be- 
coming self-supporting just yet. But a good deal of interest is felt in 
the experiment inasmuch as the main street-car line in St. Louis is a 
privately-owned corporation and as the question of municipal ownership 
is attracting a good deal of attention in the city. According to the 
present charter, while the city is not specifically permitted to operate a 
railroad as a common carrier, yet it is nowhere specifically prohibited 
from doing it. 

It might be mentioned also that gross receipts from San Francisco’s 
municipally-owned line of street railway—the Geary Street road—con- 
tinue to be largely in excess of expenses. Traffic on the road for the month 
of October averaged about 1892 persons daily. 


A new department of public service has been established by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College through its extension service. This 
has to do with rural civic improvement with particular reference to the 
physical aspects of rural communities, although the College offers all 
the assistance at its command toward every enterprise for civic improve- 
ment. The service covers advice and practical aid on such problems as 
the improvement of school grounds, the establishment and equipment of 
playgrounds, the restoration and improvement of town commons, reser- 
vations and historic spots, codperation in the improvement of country 
roads with the state highway commission, the necessary care for trees, 
rural cemeteries, etc., and the best methods in water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, etc. Assistance and advice will also be given in connection with 
questions of organization, finance, and programs of work for village 
improvement societies. The work will be confined to strictly public 
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enterprises and is intended primarily for those in rural neighborhoods. 
Rural communities will therefore be given the preference, although any 
community in the state will be aided if it proves possible. 


The sum of $650,000 has been given by Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Ander- 
son of New York, to establish social welfare laboratories which shall be 
conducted by the New York Association for Improving the Welfare of 
the Poor. This gift makes possible the maintenance of a department of 
social welfare for experimenting as to the practicability of preventive 
and constructive measures for poor relief and in this way will facilitate 
the adoption of the best methods by the city and civic and social agencies. 

The growth of the playground movement, or that for “organized play,”’ 
has become constant during the last few years. This is especially true 
of the movement as directly maintained by city authorities. At the 
present time there are public playgrounds in about five hundred cities of 
the United States, and half of these are supported by the municipalities 
themselves, although at the start they were almost without exception 
maintained through private contributions and encouraged and conducted 
by persons or organizations especially interested in the work. This 
feature, of securing recognition for the playground as a vital and perma- 
nent office of the city government, is one of the greatest successes of the 
movement. During the past year about $2,500,000 was spent in 250 
cities for playground work. In the various cities there is wide divergence 
in the method pursued, as will be shown by the few examples which follow. 
Playgrounds in New Orleans include gardens; manual training and cook- 
ing have been removed from the school buildings to the playgrounds in 
Glen Ridge, N. J., in Columbus, Ohio, and in Holyoke, Mass. The city 
of St. John, N. B., has systematic musical drills in its playgrounds; in 
Kalispell, Mont., Indian dances in costume are taught; a boys’ band is 
maintained in connection with the playground in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Music is provided in a great many cities, and dramatic and historic 
pageants are held in others. A movement along this same line, which 
shows a corresponding development towards better conditions, is that for 
larger school playgrounds in connection with school buildings. 


For the purpose of extending building operations in Breslau, the muni- 
cipal council of that city has made an appropriation of $6,250,000 in 
order to make loans to those wishing to build. The matter of loaning 
this money will be in the hands of a special department of the municipal 
government. For some time past there has been a considerable decrease 
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in building operations because of the difficulty in securing the necessary 
loans to finance the undertakings. 


A year’s trial of the wider use of school buildings by adults in Brooklyn 
has resulted satisfactorily, and the movement will now be extended to 
schools throughout the city. School buildings which have formerly been 
idle for about forty per cent of the time, are now used outside of school 
hours for musical centers, lecture halls, and for the exhibition of model 
moving-picture shows. Sunday evening concerts and lectures have been 
held during the winter in the large auditorium of the commercial high 
school. 

The experiment of bringing art exhibitions more conveniently within 
the reach of the people than is the Metropolitan Art Museum, is being 
tried in the Washington Irving School in New York City. If the project 
proves successful, the plan is to extend these neighborhood art galleries 
to other schools. Many of the exhibitions will be of collections loaned 
by private individuals. Another graphic means of educating the public 
is being used in New York by the health department. This is the mu- 
seum of health which has been started by Commissioner Lederle, and 
consists of charts, apparatus, and various other data calculated to im- 


press on the popular mind the importance of public health and the means 
of securing it. 


Action for the promoting of city planning has been taken by several 
states, in addition to that of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, noted in 
the last issue of the Review. In New York every city and incorporated 
village has been authorized to create a planning commission and to 
provide city planning commissions; second-class cities have power to 
establish commissions but the authority given to the commissions is 
slightly curtailed. In Connecticut no state-wide action has been taken, 
but three individual cities have been given powers by special acts. The 
city of New Haven is to create a city planning commission with authority 
to make comprehensive plans for developing the city and to employ 
expert assistance. In New London the park board is empowered to act 
as a planning commission with the same powers as the commisssion in 
New Haven. A third special act permits West Hartford to establish 
a planning commission if the people vote in favor of it. 


On November 18 and 19 there was held in Boston a city and town plan- 
ning conference under the auspices of the chamber of commerce and the 
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Massachusetts homestead commission. This was the first meeeting of 
such a conference for Massachusetts and was called by the governor of 
the state in order to facilitate the work of the new boards of city and 
town planning as established by the recent act of the legislature. Eight 
cities in Massachusetts have already appointed city planning boards— 
Cambridge, Fitchburg, Lawrence, Lowell, Pittsfield, Salem, Waltham, 
and Watertown. Papers were read at the meetings by experts in the 
different phases of city planning and by prominent state and city officials 
who took up the subject from every point of view. 


At the third conference of the National Housing Association which was 
held at Cincinnati on December 3, 4, and 5, there were papers and dis- 
cussions on the following topics: garden cities, codperative housing, how 
to get cheap houses, the problem of the old house, restricted residence 
and business districts, the housing of workers at industrial plants, transit 
and housing, and health department organization and housing. 


The National Civil Service Reform League held its thirty-third annual 
meeting in Boston on December 11 and 12. In addition to the reports 
of the different local associations and auxiliaries, and the presidential 
address by Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, there were papers on the 
merit system and the good roads’ movement, the city-manager plan, the 
choice of municipal experts through competitive examinations in Phila- 
delphia. The program included also a symposium on the selection of 
higher municipal officers. 


City of Pittsburgh, Report on a Survey of the Departments of Public 
Health, City Comptroller, City Council, Public Works, Supplies, Collector 
of Delinquent Taxes, Civil Service Commission, Public Safety, Bureau of 
Police, Bureau of Fire, Municipal Explosives Board, Inspector of Em- 
ployment Agencies, Ordinance Office, and Division of Weights and Meas- 
ures. This report was prepared for the City Council of Pittsburgh by the 
New York bureau of municipal research during the months of June and 
July, 1913, and has just been published. Each department is considered 
very carefully as a whole and in its various parts. There is a brief intro- 
duction preceding the consideration of every department, which treats of 
the department concerned in a broad and general way. Good and bad 
points as developed by the city of Pittsburgh are also brought out and 
recommendations for improvements to be made are given in the case of 
each department. 
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Among other suggestions, the report recommends doing away with the 
office of delinquent tax collector. This official is paid for his services, at 
the rate of 1.5 per cent of the total collected. Last year this yielded him 
$41,479 and, although from this sum he had to pay all the expenses of 
his office, his net income was about $20,000 since all other expenses did 
not exceed the sum of $21,500. This is double the salary of the mayor 
and could be quite easily collected by the city treasurer with the conse- 
quent saving of $20,000 to the city. The report also decries the custom 
of making cash advances and loans to present and former city officials 
and employees, and to outside persons as well, out of the proceeds from 
delinquent taxes. 


Two cities which will probably expand their city limits by annexing 
suburbs, are Richmond, Va., and Richmond, Ind. In the former city 
it is planned to add an area of about 16 square miles, thus making the 
total area of the city 27 square miles and increasing the population from 
128,000 to 153,000. Richmond, Ind., will increase its area by about one- 
half if the project for annexation is carried out in that city. In Los 
Angeles the city council has authorized a campaign looking toward the 
annexation of 17 districts, with a population of over 100,000 persons, 
to the city. The work will be under the direction of a municipal annexa- 
tion committee. 


In lieu of any salary for service in the city council, in Eufaula, Ala., 
the members are to receive special rates for water, gas and electric 
light services provided by the municipal plants. The first plan, of giv- 
ing free service to councilors, was judged unconstitutional. 


St. Louis, which has heretofore followed the practice of depositing its 
garbage in the Mississippi River, has been compelled to change its 
method of garbage-disposal under order of the United States War De- 
partment. A contract with a reduction company is being contemplated, 
with the payment of $45,000 each year for five years. 


Throughout the country the progress which commission government 
has made during the last quarter is still on the positive side, and it esti- 
mated that 94 cities adopted, in the year 1913, some form or other of the 
short-ballot plans of city government. It has lately been adopted in 
the cities of Mt. Sterling, Paducah and Pineville, Ky., Haddonsfield and 
Phillipsburg, N. J., Lakeland, Fla., McKinney, Texas, Joplin, Mo., and 
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Massachusetts homestead commission. This was the first meeeting of 
such a conference for Massachusetts and was called by the governor of 
the state in order to facilitate the work of the new boards of city and 
town planning as established by the recent act of the legislature. Eight 
cities in Massachusetts have already appointed city planning boards— 
Cambridge, Fitchburg, Lawrence, Lowell, Pittsfield, Salem, Waltham, 
and Watertown. Papers were read at the meetings by experts in the 
different phases of city planning and by prominent state and city officials 
who took up the subject from every point of view. 


At the third conference of the National Housing Association which was 
held at Cincinnati on December 3, 4, and 5, there were papers and dis- 
cussions on the following topics: garden cities, codperative housing, how 
to get cheap houses, the problem of the old house, restricted residence 
and business districts, the housing of workers at industrial plants, transit 
and housing, and health department organization and housing. 


The National Civil Service Reform League held its thirty-third annual 
meeting in Boston on December 11 and 12. In addition to the reports 
of the different local associations and auxiliaries, and the presidential 
address by Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, there were papers on the 
merit system and the good roads’ movement, the city-manager plan, the 
choice of municipal experts through competitive examinations in Phila- 
delphia. The program included also a symposium on the selection of 
higher municipal officers. 


City of Pittsburgh, Report on a Survey of the Departments of Public 
Health, City Comptroller, City Council, Public Works, Supplies, Collector 
of Delinquent Taxes, Civil Service Commission, Public Safety, Bureau of 
Police, Bureau of Fire, Municipal Explosives Board, Inspector of Em- 
ployment Agencies, Ordinance Office, and Division of Weights and Meas- 
ures. This report was prepared for the City Council of Pittsburgh by the 
New York bureau of municipal research during the months of June and 
July, 1913, and has just been published. Each department is considered 
very carefully as a whole and in its various parts. There is a brief intro- 
duction preceding the consideration of every department, which treats of 
the department concerned in a broad and general way. Good and bad 
points as developed by the city of Pittsburgh are also brought out and 
recommendations for improvements to be made are given in the case of 
each department. 
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Among other suggestions, the report recommends doing away with the 
office of delinquent tax collector. This official is paid for his services, at 
the rate of 1.5 per cent of the total collected. Last year this yielded him 
$41,479 and, although from this sum he had to pay all the expenses of 
his office, his net income was about $20,000 since all other expenses did 
not exceed the sum of $21,500. This is double the salary of the mayor 
and could be quite easily collected by the city treasurer with the conse- 
quent saving of $20,000 to the city. The report also decries the custom 
of making cash advances and loans to present and former city officials 
and employees, and to outside persons as well, out of the proceeds from 
delinquent taxes. 


Two cities which will probably expand their city limits by annexing 
suburbs, are Richmond, Va., and Richmond, Ind. In the former city 
it is planned to add an area of about 16 square miles, thus making the 
total area of the city 27 square miles and increasing the population from 
128,000 to 153,000. Richmond, Ind., will increase its area by about one- 
half if the project for annexation is carried out in that city. In Los 
Angeles the city council has authorized a campaign looking toward the 
annexation of 17 districts, with a population of over 100,000 persons, 
to the city. The work will be under the direction of a municipal annexa- 
tion committee. 


In lieu of any salary for service in the city council, in Eufaula, Ala., 
the members are to receive special rates for water, gas and electric 
light services provided by the municipal plants. The first plan, of giv- 
ing free service to councilors, was judged unconstitutional. 


St. Louis, which has heretofore followed the practice of depositing its 
garbage in the Mississippi River, has been compelled to change its 
method of garbage-disposal under order of the United States War De- 
partment. A contract with a reduction company is being contemplated, 
with the payment of $45,000 each year for five years. 


Throughout the country the progress which commission government 
has made during the last quarter is still on the positive side, and it esti- 
mated that 94 cities adopted, in the year 1913, some form or other of the 
short-ballot plans of city government. It has lately been adopted in 
the cities of Mt. Sterling, Paducah and Pineville, Ky., Haddonsfield and 
Phillipsburg, N. J., Lakeland, Fla., McKinney, Texas, Joplin, Mo., and 
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Saginaw, Mich. Commission government was defeated in Minneapolis 
by a majority of over 13,000. Its opponents claimed that the proposed 
charter tried to legislate upon too many details and to fix policies 
too rigidly. The charter included the election of seven commissioners, 
each to a specific office. Other cities rejecting the commission plan were 
Athens and Columbus, Ga., Eveleth, Minn., Dickinson, 8. D., Rahway, 
N. J., and Springfield, Mo. In Kenosha, Wis., Kearney, N. J., Taylor, 
Tex., Quincy, IIll., and Yonkers, N. Y., charter committees are con- 
sidering the adoption of commission government. 


Two cities which have adopted and been administered under com- 
mission government without great success are Tacoma, Wash., and 
Wichita, Kan. In both of these cities the complaint against the com- 
mission form is that the combination of the legislative and the adminis- 
trative functions in one set of officers does not work out well in practice. 
The city-manager plan is now being unqualifiedly advocated by the 
mayor of Tacoma for adoption by the city, and this position is endorsed 
by the Public Welfare League. 

The municipalities which have adopted charters containing this latter 
plan of administration, to date, are Sumter,S. C., Hickory and Mor- 
ganton, N. C., Dayton and Springfield, Ohio, La Grande, Ore., Phoenix, 
Ariz., Cadillac and Manistee, Mich., Terrell and Amarillo, Tex., and 
Morris, Minn. Of these, eight have less than 10,000 inhabitants, while 
two, Phoenix and Manistee, are only slightly larger. Dayton has a 
population of 116,577 and Springfield 46,921. In two other cities, 
Winona, Minn., and Sandusky, Ohio, charters are being drafted to in- 
clude this plan of government, and a new charter along the lines of that 
adopted in Dayton has been proposed in Ithaca, N. Y. Adoption of the 
city-manager plan in Manistee came as a corollary to the satisfactory 
working of the scheme in Cadillac. The charters in these cities are simi- 
lar and provide for the election of a mayor and four councilmen for five- 
year terms, subject to recall at the end of each year. They appoint 
the general manager and determine his salary. The other elected officers 
are five supervisors, four justices of the peace, and one constable. 

Several cities which were unable to change their charters have created 
the office of city manager by ordinance, as, for instance, Staunton, 
Lynchburg and Fredericksburg, Va., Abilene, Kan., and River Forest, 
Ill. This is the case also in Titusville, Pa., where commission govern- 
ment was adopted under provisions of the Clarke act. The office of 
city manager is filled by the city engineer, thus consolidating the de- 
partments of engineering, streets, sewers, water, lighting, and pur- 
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chasing. The Allied Civic Bodies Committee of Pennsylvania has 
announced that, according to the terms of the Clarke law, any Penn- 
sylvania city of the third class may adopt the city-manager plan by a 
slight adaptation regarding salaries paid to city officials. 

In Illinois the village of Glencoe is advertising for a village manager 
as the result of the success attained by the manager in River Forest. 
The village manager will devote his whole time to departmental matters 
under the direction of the village board. Still another municipality 
which is considering the adoption of this office is Montrose, Colo. 
On the other hand, the city-manager scheme was rejected recently 
in Waycross, Ga., and Little Falls, Minn. 

The new Dayton and Springfield charters went into effect on January 1. 
Mr. Henry M. Waite, chief engineer in Cincinnati, has been appointed 
to the position of city manager at a salary of $12,500. In Spring- 
field the post is being filled by Mr. Charles E. Ashburner, who has been 
city manager of Lynchburg, Va. No effort will be spared by citizens of 
Dayton to make the operations of the new charter a success. To this 
end there has been organized the Greater Dayton Association, with all 
the activities and interests of a city club, a municipal league, and a 
citizens’ federation. The association already has a very large member- 
ship from all classes and occupations, both of men and women. 

Supplementary to its report made two years ago, the National Munic- 
ipal League’s committee on commission government presented, at the 
recent annual meeting of the League, a majority report favoring the 
city-manager plan and stating the advantages which it affords. This 
supplementary report, and the minority report accompanying it, is 
printed in the issue of the National Municipal Review for January, 1914. 


Early in November the Colorado state supreme court determined that 
the form of commission government and officials chosen to administer 
it last May in the city of Denver possess all legal rights. Last February 
amendments to the charter of Denver were passed, making it a commis- 
sion-governed city, and in May the board of aldermen, board of super- 
visors, mayor and all other elected officials were superseded by the five 
commissioners elected at that time. Suit was instituted against the city 
commissioners. The decision of the court, however, sustains as legal 
both the adoption of commission government and the election of the 
commissioners as administrators of the city’s affairs. 

On December 1 the commission form of government went into effect 
in most of the cities in Pennsylvania—the exceptions being Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, and three or four small municipalities which have 
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special charters. This general adoption is in accordance with the law 
passed by the last legislature. Under it city administrations will be in 
charge of a single council of five men, one of whom is mayor. Each is 
to be the head of one of the five departments into which the adminis- 
tration of the city is divided, namely, public affairs, accounts and finance, 
public safety, streets and public improvements, and parks and public 


property. The department of public affairs will be under the direction 
of the mayor. 


While the details of the new charter being drafted for Columbus, Ohio, 
have not yet been published, the general plan for the government of the 
city has been agreed upon by the charter commission. This plan com- 
bines features from all the recognized forms of city government, while 
following none, and has been called by those opposed to it the “‘mongrel’’ 
form. When drafted the charter will provide for the selection of a mayor, 
an auditor and a solicitor at large, and four councilmen, one each from a 
specified district. These seven elected officers, who are to form the 
council of the city, are to administer its business affairs and make its laws, 
with the exception, however, that the direction of the fire and police 
departments is entrusted to the mayor alone, and that a certain inde- 
pendence is given to the auditor and solicitor in the conduct of their own 
departments. A general manager is to be appointed by the council, to 
take charge of all the city’s affairs except the departments of fire and 
police as above-mentioned. It is expected that a good deal of opposition 
will be encountered by such unusual features in the charter as exemplified 
by the office of mayor deprived of the mayor’s ordinary authority, the 
unnatural division of administrative duties, a legislative body which is 
neither a council nor a commission, a city manager with curtailed powers, 
and an unsound method of electing four commissioners or councilors. 


Under the auspices of Mayor James R. Hanna, the entire municipal 
administration of the city of Des Moines is to be subjected to a searching 
investigation in charge of a committee of about fifty members. This 
committee is to consist of a delegate from every improvement league, 
commercial organization, labor assembly and similar body in the city, 
and will accordingly represent the general public as completely as is 
possible. An executive committee of five, appointed by the larger com- 
mittee, is to have power either to conduct the investigation itself or to 
engage an efficiency engineer to do it. Every department of the city is 
to be checked up and wide publicity will be given to the findings. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL! 


EDITED BY JOHN M. MATHEWS 


University of Illinois 


The American Political Science Association held its tenth annual 
meeting in Washington, December 30, 1913 to January 1, 1914. Its 
headquarters were at the Shoreham Hotel. The first session, that on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 30, was devoted to international law, and 
papers were read by Mr. E. M. Borchard, Prof. Frank A. Updyke, N. 
Dwight Harris, and F. Wells Williams. In the evening of December 30, 
presidential addresses were delivered by Prof. W. W. Willoughby, on 
behalf of the American Political Science Association, and by Prof. W. F. 
Willoughby, on behalf of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
On Wednesday morning, December 31, a session was devoted to political 
theory, with papers by Prof. R. G. Gettell, Dr. Ernest Bruncken, and 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow. Mr. Robert Lansing, who was to have presented 
a paper, was unavoidably absent. His paper, however, appears in the 
Proceedings of the Association. At the Wednesday afternoon session, 
which was devoted to legislative reference bureaus, papers were presented 
by Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, Hon. Robert L. Owen, Mr. Donald Rich- 
berg, and Dr. Horace E. Flack. Dr. Charles McCarthy, Mr. John A. 
Lapp, and Mr. Eliott H. Goodwin took part in the discussion. Wednes- 
day evening was devoted to congressional procedure, with papers by Mr. 
A. Maurice Low, Prof. W. F. Willoughby, Prof. J. W. Garner, and Dr. 
J. David Thompson. Thursday morning, January 1, was devoted to a 
conference on instruction in government. Papers were read by Prof. 
Edgar Dawson and J. Lynn Barnard, and a committee report was pre- 
sented by Prof. C. G. Haines. The discussion at this meeting was parti- 
cipated in by Prof. Clyde L. King, J. Q. Dealey, E. M. Sait, Dr. Arthur 
W. Dunn, and Hon. P. P. Claxton, commissioner of education. The 
Thursday afternoon session was devoted to the business meeting of the 
Association, and reports were presented by Prof. C. G. Haines, chairman 


1In the preparation of book notes, assistance has been received from Profes- 
sors J. W. Garner and W. F. Dodd. 
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of the committee on instruction in government; Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, 
secretary of the committee on practical instruction in government; 
Prof. Ernst Freund, chairman of the committee on legislative methods; 
and Prof. Clyde L. King, chairman of the committee on city and county 
government. 

The presidential address appears in this issue of the Review, and the 
paper of Dr. Bruncken will appear in a later number of the REview, 


The other papers and reports are published in the Proceedings issued as 
a supplement to this number. 


President John H. Finley of the College of the City of New York has 
been appointed state commissioner of education and president of the 


University of the State of New York, in succession to the late Andrew S. 
Draper. 


Prof. L. S. Rowe and Dr. Roland P. Falkner, have recently completed 
their work on the joint international commission, created under the 
treaty of February 26, 1904, between the United States and the Republic 
of Panama. This commission, composed of two representatives ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, and two representatives 
appointed by the President of the Republic of Panama, was given juris- 
diction over all claims against the United States arising out of the con- 
struction, operation, sanitation and protection of the Canal. 


Prof. Edward 8. Corwin of Princeton University is on leave of absence 
during the second semester of the present year. 


Mr. Henry Bruére, formerly director of the New York bureau of 


municipal research, has been appointed city chamberlain of New York 
City. 


Prof. Frank A. Updyke of Dartmouth College will be on leave of ab- 
sence during the second semester of the present year. He will devote this 
period to research work in Washington, D. C. Prof. Updyke has been 
chosen to deliver the Albert Shaw lectures on American diplomatic 
history at Johns Hopkins University this year. 


Dr. Arthur K. Kuhn, lecturer in the law school of Columbia University 
has been invited by the University of Zurich, Switzerland, to deliver a 
special course of lectures there during the summer semester of 1914, 
upon principles peculiar to Anglo-American jurisprudence. 
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Prof. Robert M. McElroy has been appointed head of the department 
of history and political science in Princeton University. 


Prof. John R. Commons has resigned from the Wisconsin industrial 
commission to reéngage in his work at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. W. E. Rappard has resigned from the staff of Harvard University 
to accept a professorship of economic history at Geneva University. 


Dr. G. N. Janes has been appointed to an instructorship in political 
science and economics at the University of Washington. 


Dr. J. David Thompson, formerly of Columbia University, has been 
appointed law librarian of congress, in succession to Mr. E. M. Borchard. 


Prof. Monroe Smith has resigned from the managing editorship of the 
Political Science Quarterly, and has been succeeded by Dr. T. R. Powell. 


Prof. John A. Fairlie, of the University of Illinois is on leave of absence 
for a year in order to direct the work of the Illinois economy and efficiency 


commission. During his absence his work will be given by Prof. Russell 
Storey of Monmouth College. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Society, held in 
October at Lexington, Ky, Dr. J. M. Callahan, professor of political 
science and history at West Virginia University, was elected president 
of the Society for the ensuing year. 


Mr. Robert Bacon, ex-secretary of state and ex-ambassador to France, 
has returned from a tour of the principal South American countries, as 
a representative of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
His tour was made for the purpose of forming societies of international 
law to be affiliated with the American Institute of International Law, 
and of arranging for the interchange of visits of representative men be- 
tween the United States and South Amerca and the exchange of uni- 
versity professors and students. 


Prof. Bruce Wyman has resigned his professorship in the Harvard 
Law School, and his resignation has been accepted by the corporation. 
His subjects were contracts and public service corporations, and he is 
the author of well-known treatises on administrative law. 
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President Jacob G. Schurman of Cornell University will deliver the 
Stafford Little lectures at Princeton University this year, his subject 
being ‘‘The Balkan Situation.”’ The lectures will be brought out in 
book form by the Princeton University Press. 


President A. T. Hadley of Yale University will deliver a course of 
lectures at Oxford University this spring on ‘‘The Institutions of the 
United States. ”’ 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University read a paper at the National 
Conference on Race Betterment at Battle Creek, Michigan in January 
on “The National Department of Health.” 


The Nobel peace prize for 1912 has been conferred on Senator Elihu 
Root of New York and that for 1913 on Senator Henri La Fontaine, of 
Brussels. 


Ex-President Taft is delivering a series of lectures this winter at 
Aeolian Hall, New York City, upon important national and interna- 
tional questions. The first lecture of the series was upon ‘‘The Monroe 
Doctrine.” 


Prof. John W. Burgess, emeritus professor of political science in 
Columbia University has been appointed visiting American professor at 
the Austrian Universities for 1914-15 by the American government. 


Dr. Josef Redlich of the University of Vienna recently visited the 
United States for the purpose of investigating the methods of instruction 
in American law schools and of making a report to the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. While in the United States he delivered a number of lectures 
at Johns Hopkins University on Austrian political institutions. 


The fourth annual meeting of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes was held at Washington, December 
5-6. 


The National Civic Federation held its fourteenth annual meeting at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, December 11 and 12. Workingmen’s com- 
pensation, pure food and drugs, conciliation and mediation laws, the 
regulation of public utilities and of industrial corporations were among 
the topics discussed. 
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The thirty-third annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League was held at Boston, December 11-12. Besides reports on vari- 
ous topics, addresses were delivered by Governor Simeon E. Baldwin 
and President A. L. Lowell of Harvard University. Formal papers were 
also read on: ‘‘The Merit System and the Good Roads Movement,” 
“The Growing Functions of the State and How they are to be Met,” 
“The Selection of Higher Municipal Officers,”’ and ‘‘The Choice of 
Municipal Experts through Competitive Examinations in Philadelphia.” 


Prof. F. Larnaude, founder of the Revue du Droit Public and professor 
of public law in the University of Paris has been appointed dean of the 
faculty of law of that institution. 


A regular course in parliamentary law and practice is now being given 
at the State University of Iowa in the department of political science. 


Under the direction of Prof. Benj. F. Shambaugh a bureau of public 
administration and a bureau of municipal information have been estab- 
lished at the State University of Iowa. Mr. O. E. Klingaman, who has 
been appointed chief of the bureau of public administration, is in charge 
of the bureau of municipal information. 


A course in library administration and public service has been inau- 
gurated by the library school of the Wisconsin library commission, in 
codperation with the University of Wisconsin. The course is designed 
to prepare college graduates for positions where knowledge of public 
affairs is of more importance than technical library training, and there- 
fore includes lectures in political science and economics, and research 
work on special topics. Various departments of the state government 
have already applied to the commission, asking that students in the 
course be assigned to investigate special topics. The course is directly 
in charge of Mr. Clarence B. Lester, formerly legislative reference libra- 
rian of the New York state library. 


American students of political science, public law and legal history will 
regret to learn of the death in July last of Prof. A. Esmein of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. At the time of his death he was the most distinguished 
French authority in his field and his scholarship was excelled by that of 
few men of his time. 


He was born in 1848, became professor of law at Douai in 1876 and 
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was called to the University of Paris in 1879. He was a member of the 
Institute, a member of the superior council of public instruction and was 
a professor in the Free School of Political Science founded by M. Boutmy. 
His more important contributions were: Etudes sur les contrats dans le 
trés ancien droit francais, 1883; Mélanges d’histoire du droit et de critique; 
Droit romain, 1886; Cours élémentaire d’histoire du droit francais, 1892, 
fifth edition, 1903; Précis élémentaire de Vhistoire du droit francais de 
1789 a 1814; Revolution, Consulat, et Empire, 1909; Elements de droit 
constitutionnel francais et comparé,’’ fifth edition, 1909. He was also 
the author of a monograph on Gowveneur Morris and contributed many 
articles to legal periodicals. 

His Histoire de la Procédure Criminelle en France, his first published 
work—a study which was crowned by the Academy of Moral and Polit- 
ical Sciences—has recently been translated into English and published 
as one of the volumes in the Continental Legal History series of Little 
Brown and Company. It was revised shortly before his death for this 
purpose. 


Forthcoming numbers of the University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences include The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revo- 


lution, by P. C. Phillips and The History of Banking in Illinois by G. W. 
Dowrie. 


The American Labor Legislation Review for October contains an exten- 
sive review of labor legislation for the year 1913. 


The Legislation of the Thirty-fifth General Assembly is the title of a 
comprehensive review of the 1913 session of the Iowa legislature, written 
by Dr. Frank E. Horack of the State University of Iowa and published 
by the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


The fourth American edition of Norman Angell’s The Great Illusion 
in a revised and enlarged form has been issued through the G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (New York; 1913, pp. xxii, 416). An appendix has been 
added upon “‘ Recent Events in Europe.” 


A monograph on Judicial Tenure in the United States is being prepared 
by Mr. W. 8. Carpenter of Princeton University. 


Papers upon “The Present Status of Legislative Reference Work,” by 
Mr. C. B. Lester and on “The Law that Stands the Test” by Mr. M. S. 
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Dudgeon were read at the Kaaterskill, New York, conference of the 
American Library Association last June, and have been published in the 
Bulletin of that Association for July, 1913. 


At a meeting of the executive council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago last December, action was taken calling upon the 
joint congressional committee on printing to have a table of contents 
appear with each daily issue of the Congressional Record. 


The Official Good Roads Year Book of the United States for 1913, pub- 
lished by the American Highways Association (Washington; 1913, 


pp. 548) contains useful summaries of road legislation in the various 
states. 


Special Libraries for December contains a digest of recent important 
constitutional decisions. 


A select list of references on the monetary question, containing over 
1500 items, has been issued by the Library of Congress (1913, pp. 247). 


The American Society of Civil Engineers has issued a “ Bibliography 


on the Valuation of Public Utilities,” reprinted from its Transactions 
for 1913. 


A Reader’s Guide to the Addresses and Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ferences on State and Local Taxation, volumes 1 to 6, 1907-1913, has been 
prepared by Mr. C. C. Williamson and issued under the auspices of the 
National Tax Association. 


The Case for Woman Suffrage, a Bibliography by Margaret L. Franklin 
with an introduction by M. Carey Thomas has appeared. (New York, 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 1913. 315 pp.) A bibliography 
on woman suffrage was also prepared and issued in French, German, Eng- 
lish and Hungarian by the Budapest Public Library for the meeting of 
the International Woman Suffrage Council in 1913. 


Appendix IV of the Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1913 contains 
the text of a number of bills and reports in congress upon the subject of a 
legislative reference bureau for congress. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has recently con- 
ducted a referendum among local business organizations throughout 
the country upon the question of the establishment by congress of a 
bureau of legislative reference and bill drafting, which resulted in 625 
affirmative votes to 16 negative. In connection with the referendum, 
the Chamber published a pamphlet outlining the reasons for the estab- 
lishment of such a bureau, and these reasons have also been summarized 
in the organ of the Chamber, The Nation’s Business for November 15, 
1913. 


A public affairs information service has been inaugurated through the 
coéperation of about forty legislative and municipal reference and uni- 
versity libraries. The Indiana bureau of legislative information at 
Indianapolis, under the supervision of Mr. J. A. Lapp, serves as a 
central clearing house for this information and periodical bulletins are 
sent out to the codperating libraries. Much ephemeral material is thus 
brought to light which might otherwise escape notice. 


The Progressive National Service Legislative Reference Bureau 
(Forty-Second Street Building, New York City) is issuing a series of 
bulletins upon political topics, among which may be mentioned the 
following titles: ‘‘Social Insurance;” ‘‘The Minimum Wage;” “The 
Progressive-Republican Merger,” by A. J. Beveridge, August, 1913; 
‘Politics and Social Service,”” March, 1913; ‘Questions in Regard to 
the Initiative, Referendum and Recall,” July 1913; and “The Status 
of Direct Legislation in the United States,”” November, 1913. 


The Investment Bankers Association of America has issued a number 
of bulletins, among which may be mentioned the following titles: ‘‘ Ab- 
stract of the Laws of Each State Relating to Public Service and Rail- 
road Commissions,’’ September 9, 1913; “State Blue Sky Legislation,” 
July 7, 1913; and “‘The Constitutionality of Exempting Securities from 
Taxation or Taxing Them at a Lower Rate Than Tangible Property in 
the Various States,’’ August 29, 1913. The secretary of the Association 
is F. R. Fenton, 111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


The Children’s Bureau at Washington has under preparation a Digest 
of the Child Labor Laws of the United States. 


The National Short Ballot Organization has under preparation a study 
of county government in New York. 
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The United States department of agriculture has issued a Digest of 
the Game Laws of All the States (1913, pp. 59 ). 


The committee on laws of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has prepared a report on the fire insurance legislation of the different 
states which appears in the Proceedings of the Board for 1913. 


The department of legislation and law enforcement of the American 
Vigilance Association has published a descriptive account of the various 
injunction and abatement laws of various States. 


A digest of the decisions of State public utility commissions and of the 
interstate commerce commission appears monthly in Public Service Reg- 


ulation, the journal of the National Association of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. 


The relation of the State to public utility companies is the subject of 


a report recently issued by the Massachusetts board of gas and electric 
light commissioners. 


A digest of the workmen’s compensation and insurance laws of the 
United States was issued in October by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau of 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


In addition to general surveys of state institutions, special surveys 
dealing with the state administration of education are now under way 
in Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


At the annual meeting of the American Bar Association in September 
a report was presented by the special committee appointed to suggest 


remedies and formulate proposed laws to prevent delay and unnecessary 
cost in litigation. 


Bulletins on Tax Legislation of New York, 1913 (pp. 4) and Tax Legis- 
lation and Pending Constitutional Amendments, 1913 (pp. 7) have been 
issued by the New York Tax Reform Association. 


A supplement to Malloy’s Treaties and Agreements Between the United 
States and Other Powers, 1776-1909 has been compiled by Garfield Charles 
and issued as a Senate document (62d congress, 3d session, doc. no. 
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1063). It embraces all treaties, etc., to which the United States has 
become a party from January 1, 1910, to March 4, 1913, and, in Part IT, 
there are also inserted proposed treaties which have thus far failed of 
ratification, but which may become operative in the future. There has 
also been published as a Senate document a compilation of the acts, 
treaties, proclamations, decisions, and opinions relating to the noncon- 
tiguous possessions of the United States and also Cuba and Santo Dom- 
ingo (63d congress, Ist session, doc. no. 173). 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association held at Chi- 
cago in December a paper was read upon “The Work and Program of the 
Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau” by the secretary, Mr. Finley F. 
Bell. The functions of the bureau, as outlined by Mr. Bell, include the 
preparation of a budget, the collection of legislative data, and the draft- 


ing of bills. Mr. Bell’s paper will be published in the February number 
of Public Libraries. 


The special committee of the American Bar Association on legislative 
drafting, of which Prof. Wm. Draper Lewis of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School was chairman has published its report in a separate 
pamphlet of 49 pages. It contains appendices on “ Existing State Laws 
relating to Legislative Drafting’? by H. Goddard and on “ Existing Agen- 
cies for Rendering Expert Assistance to Members of Legislatures” by 
Dr. J. D. Thompson. 


A comprehensive work, entitled The Philippines, by Dean C. Wor- 
cester, is about to be issued by the Macmillan Company 


The first National Conference on Popular Government was held in 
Washington, December 6, and effected the organization of the National 
Popular Government League, with Senator Robt. L. Owen of Okla- 
homa, chairman, and Judson L. King, executive secretary. Addresses 
were delivered by Hon. W. J. Bryan and a number of Senators. The 
program of action decided upon includes work in behalf of an amendment 
to the federal Constitution facilitating future amendments, and for the 
adoption of an effective form of the initiative and referendum in individ- 
ual states. The League has established a Bureau of Information in 
Washington, which has issued a bulletin giving a digest of the State 
wide initiative and referendum amendments pending adoption in the 
States. 
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A Conference on Latin-America was held at Clark University, Novem- 
ber 18 to 21, presided over by President G. Stanley Hall. Among the 
papers read were those on “The relations of the United States with the 
Latin-American Republics,” ‘‘The Universities and American Interna- 
tional Relations,” ‘Inter-American Political and Economic Affairs,’ 
“The Mexican Situation,” ‘“'The Monroe Doctrine,” and related topics. 


A brochure has been issued recently by the departments of history 
and political science of Queen’s University, Ontario, under the title 
British Supremacy and Canadian Antonomy: an Examination of Early 
Victorian Opinion concerning Canadian Self-Government. 


The Income Tax Law of 1913 Explained by Geo. F. Tucker (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1913, pp. 271) aims to present the text 
of the income tax law with explanatory observations and with the cita- 
tion of rulings and decisions upon former acts. 


A committee of the Oregon Bar Association has made a report on 
“Costs in the Federal District Courts and Circuit Court of Appeals.” 


Recent affairs in China, both imperial and provincial, and the devel- 
opments under the provisional government, are recounted in Edmond 
Rottach’s La Chine en Révolution (Paris, Perrin, 1913). 


The lectures delivered by President Cleveland from 1900 to 1904 upon 
the Stafford Little foundation at Princeton University have been pub- 
lished in three volumes under the titles The Independence of the Execu- 
tive, The Venezuelan Boundary Controversy, and The Government in the 
Chicago Strike of 1894 (Princeton University Press, 1913). 


The Making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1889-1900: a Stage in 
the Growth of Empire, by B. R. Wise (New York, Longmans, 1913, pp. 


xiii, 365) forms a historical introduction to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of Australia. 


A revised edition of Prof. Paul 8. Reinsch’s American Legislatures and 
Legislative Methods, one of the volumes of the American States Series, 
has been published by the Century Company. 


The Century Company has in press a volume entitled Actual Govern- 


ment of Illinois by Miss Mary Louise Childs of the Evanston Township 
High School. 
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A new edition of Prof. Charles A. Beard’s Readings in American Gov- 
ernment and Politics has been issued through the Macmillian Company. 


The third volume of the Annuaire de l Union interparlementaire has 
appeared under the editorship of Dr. Christian L. Lange, secretary- 
general of the Union (Brussels, Musch and Thron, 1913, pp. xii, 291). 
It contains an account of the seventeenth conference of the Union held 
at Geneva in 1912, together with other articles dealing with matters of 
international interest. 


The address of Lord Chancellor Haldane of England on Higher Na- 
tionality, a Study in Law and Ethics delivered at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in Montreal last September has appeared in the 
American Law Review for November—December and has also been re- 
printed as a senate document (63d congress, Ist session, doc. no. 233). 


The papers upon criminal procedure and related topics read before the 
-American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology at its annual 
meeting in Montreal last September have been published in the Novem- 
ber number of the Institute’s organ—The Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 


New York University is preparing to establish a laboratory of public 
affairs, to be known as Government House, for the practical instruction 
of graduate students in political research. The work will be under the 
supervision of Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, director of the division of public 
affairs of New York University. 


Among conferences of political interest recently, or soon to be, held 
may be mentioned the National Conference of Single Taxers, held in 
connection with the meeting of the Joseph Fels Fund Commission in 
Washington D. C., January; The National Conference on Child Labor 
at New Orleans, March; and the eighteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, April. 


One Hundred Years of Peace, by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (Mac- 
millan Co., 1913) is the title of a volume which undertakes to give 
briefly an interpretation of events since the War of 1812. 


The second French edition of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
translated by Gaston Jéze, has appeared in five volumes from the press 
of Giard and Briére, Paris. 
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A second edition of Georges Lachapelle’s La representation propor- 
tionelle en France et en Belgique has appeared from the press of F. Alcan, 
Paris. 


The volume of Proceedings of the Governors’ Conference held at Colorado 
Springs last August has just been issued. It contains interesting dis- 
cussions upon ‘‘A State Department of Economy and Efficiency,” “The 
State Assumption of Nomination and Election Expenses,” “ Distrust of 
State Legislatures, the Cause and Remedy,” and “State Control of 
Public Utilities,” participated in by the governors of various states. 
The Conference decided to hold its annual meeting of 1914 in Madison, 
Wisconsin. The address of Governor Baldwin of Connecticut upon 
“The State Assumption of Nomination and Election Expenses,” has 
also been published in the Yale Law Journal for December. 


The most careful investigation of billboard advertising yet made is 
that contained in the Report of the Mayor’s Billboard Advertising Com- 
mission of the City of New York (New York, 1913, pp. 151). Mr. Robert 
Grier Cooke was chairman and Mr. Albert 8. Bard secretary of the New 
York commission. The report considers carefully all the phases of the 
problem, discusses regulations in other cities and in foreign countries, 
and is accompanied by draft proposals to carry out its recommendations. 
To students of constitutional law a rather full discussion of “‘ Aesthetics 
and the Constitution” is of especial interest. 


Among recent monographs dealing with German institutions may be 
mentioned Die Finanz und Zollpolitik des Deutschen Reiches, by W. Ger- 
loff (Jena, Fischer, 1913, pp. xvi, 553), and Der Deutsche Kaiser, eine 
Rechtshistorische Studie, by W. W. Rauer (Berlin, Puttkammer und 
Miihlbrecht, 1913, pp. 117). Le droit constitutionnel de Ul Alsace-Lor- 
raine, by Paul Heity, with a preface by Professor A. Chrétien (Paris, 
Pichon, 1913) contains a discussion of the general concepts of the state 
and sovereignty as a foundation for the consideration of specific consti- 
tutional questions. 


Among the numerous recent publications dealing with the Balkan 
situation may be mentioned H. Dugard, Historie de la Guerre contre les 
Turcs (Paris, Le Soudier, 1913); Immanuel, La Guerre des Balkans de 
1912 (Paris, Charles Lavauzelle, 1913, pp. 118); and Victor Bérard, La 
Mort de Stamboul (Paris, Colin, 1913, pp. xiii, 421). Another phase 
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of the situation is treated in a work by the former Servian premier, Dr. 
Vladan Georgevitch, which has been translated into French by Prince 
Alexis Karageorgevitch under the title Les Albanais et les Grandes Puts- 
sances (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1913). A new (sixth) edition of E. Dri- 


ault’s La Question d’Orient (Paris, Alcan, 1913) brings that well-known 
work down to date. 


A Model Charter for Texas Cities is the title of a bulletin recently issued 
by the bureau of municipal research and reference of the University of 
Texas. The author of the bulletin is Dr. Herman G. James, director 
of the bureau and adjunct professor of political science in the University. 
The proposed charter consists of eleven articles, each of which is accom- 
panied by explanatory notes and suggestions and there is an introductory 
statement setting forth the principal objects to be considered in the 
framing of a charter for the efficient government of cities of more than 
5000 inhabitants. The Texas bureau undertakes to serve the cities of 
the state by collecting material for the use of the municipal authorities 

- and by publishing bulletins, of which this is the first, containing informa- 
tion on matters of municipal interest. 


Prof. George E. Howard of the University of Nebraska has attempted 
to meet in some degree the need of teachers who give courses on political 
questions of current interest, by the preparation of an analytical refer- 
ence syllabus (184 pages, published by the University of Nebraska, 1913) 
entitled Present Political Questions. The syllabus covers seventeen 
topics, including such questions as proportional representation, direct 
primaries, nominating candidates, ballot reform, election abuses, equal 
suffrage, reform of judicial procedure, municipal government, etc. 
Each topic is subdivided into parts and is accompanied by a list of bib- 
liographical references to the periodical and book literature dealing 
therewith.. At the end of the syllabus, he has added a valuable select 
bibliography of 61 pages also arranged according to topics. The sylla- 
bus bears evidence of patient and careful work and will no doubt be of 
considerable value to both teachers and students. 


The Wards of the State: an Unofficial View of Prisons and the Prisoner 
is the title of a study in penology by Mr. Tighe Hopkins (Boston, Little 
Brown and Company, 1913, pp. viii, 340). Mr. Hopkins considers at 
length the methods of dealing with prisoners, mainly in England and the 
United States, and has gathered together a large amount of testimony 
in support of his general thesis that imprisonment as a means of punish- 
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ment is a failure. The effect of such a system on the public mind, he 
contends, is demoralizing and it is fatal to the discharged convict. He 
leaves the prison under a new sense of ostracism, weakened, humiliated 
and unfit for society. The result is, he goes back to his proper habitat, 
the prison. Proof abounds, he asserts, that punishment by imprison- 
ment neither reforms nor deters, yet we shall have to resort to it for a 
long time to come. The state of prisons in this country is not favorable 
to individualization, but existing conditions can be improved. Thou- 
sand of persons, he maintains, are now undergoing punishment who 
might be released or paroled or put under probation and supervision or 
cared for in hospitals or asylums. Indeed, he asserts, the prison popula- 
tion of the country could be reduced one half without injury to society. 


Earth Hunger and Other Essays is the title of a collection of papers by 
the late Professor Sumner of Yale University. Some of them have not 
appeared in print before, although the larger number are taken from 
various periodicals and books in which they were originally published. 
The collection is edited by Prof. Albert G. Keller, a former colleague of 
Professor Sumner and is published by the Yale University Press (New 
Haven, 1913, pp. x, 377). The essays relate mainly to political, eco- 
nomic and sociological questions, although there are several of a miscel- 
laneous character. Those of more immediate interest to students of 
political science are the ones, some fifteen altogether, which deal with 
liberty in its various aspects, several which discuss certain aspects of 
democracy, particularly its relation to plutocracy, one on “ Natural 
Rights” one on “ Equality” and one entitled “Economics and Politics.” 
The essay on ‘‘ Earth Hunger,” which is the most pretentious of the col- 
lection, deals with the proposition that the chief controlling condition of 
our status on earth is the ratio of our numbers to the land at our disposal 
and the desire among individuals and nations for more land. In his 
essays on liberty, Mr. Sumner analyses the nature of liberty and its rela- 
tion to law, discusses the various concepts which have been held in regard 
to it, criticises the notions of the 18th century philosophers concerning 
natural liberty, and dwells upon the relation between liberty and respon- 
sibility. While maintaining that law does not restrict liberty but creates 
the only real liberty that we know, his general attitude is that of the 
laissez faire theorist in regard to state regulation. Thus we are told, 
(p. 273) that “the argument for a commission to regulate ‘interstate’ 
literature is a thousandfold more strong than the argument for a com- 
mission to regulate interstate commerce or telegraphs.”’ 
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The collection of these essays, many of which were formerly inacces- 
sible to students, and their publication in a single volume will undoubt- 


edly insure a wider reading of them and no one can read them without 
being wiser. 


Popular Government, its Essence, its Permanence and its Perils, by Ex- 
President Taft, has been issued by the Yale University Press (1913, pp. 
283). The volume consists of a series of lectures given by Mr. Taft at 
Yale University last spring, dealing successively with the clauses of 
the preamble of the Constitution, and also contains two addresses read 
at the last annual meeting of the American Bar Association on “The 
Selection and Tenure of Judges’ and ‘‘ The Social Importance of Proper 
Standards of Admission to the Bar.”’ In discussing such matters as the 
initiative and referendum and the recall of judges, the opinion of the 
distinguished author, as was to be expected, is unfavorable. 


The Principles of Prussian Administration, by H. G. James (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1913, pp. 309) presents a concise account of 
the organization and general activity of the Prussian administration in 
the furtherance of the general welfare of the state, the rules that delimit 
the activity of the administration, and the relations between Prussian 
and imperial administration. The work is largely expository in char- 
acter, no attempt being made to criticise the Prussian system of admin- 
istration, or to compare it with other systems. 


The Boston Book Company is preparing to issue during March or 
April a work on Law, Legislative and Municipal Reference Libraries, an 
introductory manual and bibliographical guide by John Boynton Kaiser, 
librarian of the Public Library, Tacoma, Washington. The book is an 
expansion of lectures on these subjects delivered before the library school 
of the University of Illinois where Mr. Kaiser has for the past two years 
and a half been in charge of the economics and sociology departmental 
library. The first section of the book will describe the materials to be 
found in a law library for the benefit of students of political science, law, 
and law library work, and some discussion of law library methods. The 
second portion discusses the legislative reference bureau, its develop- 
ment, materials and methods, viewing the bureau as one factor in the 
solution of the problem of intelligent legislation. Municipal reference 
libraries, similarly treated, occupy the text of the third section. An 
appendix will contain bibliographies of law, legislative and municipal 
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reference work, bill drafting, compilations of laws and ordinances es- 


tablishing such agencies, lists of their publications, and suggested class 
problems. 


The fifth edition of Kirkup’s History of Socialism which has appeared 
from the press of Adam and Charles Black (London, 1913, pp. 490) is 
practically a new work, the text being revised and largely rewritten by 
Edward R. Pease, in whose rooms were held the meetings in 1883 which 
led to the formation of the Fabian Society, of which Society he has been 
the secretary since 1890. The first nine of Kirkup’s chapters, dealing 
with the history of primitive Socialists and the beginnings of the modern 
movement, have not been changed, but the other chapters have been 
rewritten, and, in some cases, condensed (especially those giving Kir- 
kup’s interpretation of Socialism), and chapters almost wholly new have 
been added, dealing with ‘‘The Progress of Socialism Abroad.” ‘The 
Modern International,’’ and ‘‘The English School of Socialism.” This 
last chapter is an especially interesting and valuable one. In his preface 
Mr. Pease declares that he is convinced that historians in the future will 
recognize that the successor to Karl Marx in the leadership of Socialist 
thought belongs to Sidney Webb. ‘“ Marx perceived that industry 
must be the business of the state, but he did not foresee how this would 
come about. This has been the work of the English school of Socialism, 
which has long prevailed here, which, supported by Herr Bernstein, is 
capturing Germany under the name of Revisionism, which is at last 
creating a Socialist party in America, and indeed is gaining ground every- 
where; and this school of Socialism is for the most part the creation of 
one man only, Sidney Webb.” 


RECENT DECISIONS OF STATE COURTS ON POINTS OF 
PUBLIC LAW 


1. Constitutional amendment. People vs. Prevost. (Colorado, June 
9,1913. 134 Pac. 129.) The constitution of Colorado limits the number 
of articles of the constitution to which the general assembly may at one 
session propose amendments, to six. This limitation has no application 
to amendments proposed by popular initiative. An invalid statute en- 
acted through the initiative as a statute cannot be sustained as a valid 
constitutional amendment though the method of procedure be the same 
for legislation and constitutional amendment. The provision that 
several amendments must be separately submitted does not apply to 
interdependent parts of one proposition. 
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2. Separation of powers. Gregg vs. Laird, (Maryland, April 30, 1913.) 
An act creating a public service commission with power to regulate rates, 
etc., does not invest the commission with legislative and judicial powers, 
the establishment of a rate being a legislative and not a judicial act. 
Relying on Prentiss vs. Atlantic Coast Line, 211 U. 8. 210, 


8. Judicial power. Re Common Council 6f Lackawanna. (Appellate 
Division Supreme Court New York, July 8, 1913. 143 N. Y.S. 198.) 
A provision of the general municipal law for legalizing and confirming 
municipal bond issues in advance of the issue, sustained in principle. 


4. Impeachment. People vs. Mayers. (Special Term Supreme Court 
New York. September 11, 1913. 143 N. Y. 8. 325.) The power of 
the assembly to impeach being a judicial power, is not a legislative sub- 
ject, and cannot be included in a call for an extraordinary session. The 
assembly might convene itself for the purpose of impeaching; it may 
therefore impeach in extraordinary session. 


5. Referendum—excepted acts—usual current expenses. McClure vs. 
Nye. (California, June 7, 1913. 133 Pac. 1145.) Appropriations for 
structural improvements in state institutions and for the transportation 


of Gettysburg survivors to the reunion are not for usual current expenses 
and therefore do not take effect until ninety days after final adjournment 
of the legislature. 


6. Delegation of powers. Assur vs. Cincinnati. (Ohio, June 10, 1913. 
102 N. E. 709.) The flood emergency act authorizing municipal bond 
issues for cleansing and reconstruction purposes requires the court to 
determine whether a public necessity exists, whether the proposed work 
is temporary and should be made forthwith, and whether the amount 
of the proposed expenditure is justified by the necessity. Held not an 
unlawful delegation of power. The act is uniform in its operation, 
though it applies only to the flood of 1913. 


7. Delegation of power. Nalley vs. Home Insurance Co. (Missouri, 
May 31, 1913. 153 S. W. 769.) Legislative power is unconstitu- 
tionally delegated by a statute which requires fire insurance companies to 
agree upon a uniform form of policy, to be approved by the insurance 
commissioner of the State. Said to be undistinguishable from dele- 
gating the power to prescribe the form to the insurance commissioner 
alone (92 Wis. 73, 166 Pa. 72). 
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8. Suffrage—fifteenth amendment. Cofield vs. Farrell. (Oklahoma, 
July 29, 1913. 134 Pac. 407.) The so-called “grandfather” clause 
sustained. ‘There are many obvious reasons why it may be fairly as- 
sumed that one whose ancestors in former times have taken a part in 
the management and conduct of governmental affairs by the exercise of 
the right of suffrage is better qualified to take part in the conduct of 
governmental affairs though it be he cannot read and write, than one 
who can read and write but whose ancestors at no previous time had 
taken any part in the framework or the conduct, the preservation or the 


management of governmental affairs by means of the exercise of the 
right of suffrage.” 


9. Due process; summary proceedings. State, etc., Bank vs. Ander- 
son. (California, June 10, 1913. 132 Pac. 755.) A provision of a 
banking act which allows the superintendent of banks summarily to take 
possession of the property and business of an unsafe bank, allowing the 


bank within ten days to apply to a court to enjoin proceedings, is not 
unconstitutional. 


10. Vested rights—reserved power over corporate charters. D.L. W. R. 
Co. vs. Board. (New Jersey. Nov. 3, 1913. 88 Atl. 849.) The 
reserved power does not justify the imposition for alien purposes of pro- 
visions not regulative in character; so it does not justify the requirement 
to carry free certain state officials without limiting such requirement of 
travel in the discharge of official duties, where the carrying free of such 
officials does not subserve a distinct public policy. It is conceded that 
officials may be required to be carried free whose activities affect the 
interests of railroad companies. 


11. Vested rights. St. Germain Irrigating Co. vs. Hawthorn Ditch 
Co. (South Dakota, September 23,1913. 143 N. W.125.) A number 
of provisions in an act prescribing regulations for the appropriation and 
distribution and use of water for irrigation, mining, water power and 
other beneficial uses, held void as violating vested rights; so the general 
declaration that all waters belong to the public, the requirement of a 
permit and a fee for leave to dig a well, the loss of riparian rights by non- 
user for the period of three years, and the liability to share in the cost of 
a survey upon the mere filing of a suit to determine water rights. 


12. Eminent domain—necessity—due process. Cincinnati vs. Louis- 
ville& N. R.Co. (Ohio, June 27,1913. 102N.E.951.) The question 
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of the necessity of appropriating a portion of public grounds for an ele- 
vated railroad cannot be left to be determined conclusively by the rail- 
road company itself. The statutes are so construed as to confer juris- 
diction to pass finally upon the question of necessity upon the court. 


18. Police power—race segregation. State vs. Gurry. (Maryland, 
August 5, 1913. 88 Atl. 228.) The city of Baltimore may validly pro- 
vide for the segregation of the white and colored races, but an ordinance 
establishing separate residence districts cannot be sustained which omits 
to afford proper protection for persons who may have acquired a legal 
right to occupy as residents any building or portion thereof by devise, 
descent, purchase, lease or other valid legal contract at the time of the 
passage of the ordinance. 


14. Freedom of contract. Adenlofe vs. Hazlett. (Pennsylvania, June 
27,1913. 88 Atl. 869.) A statute declaring that no provision in a con- 
tract making the award of an engineer, architect or other person conclu- 
sive, or making the certificate of such person a condition precedent to 
maintaining an action on the contract, shall oust the jurisdiction of the 
courts, is not justified by any public policy, especially in view of the 
fact that it does not apply to municipal or other corporations having 
the power of taking private property for public use. 


15. Eminent domain. Pa. Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Philadelphia. 
(Pennsylvania, June 27, 1913. 88 Atl. 904.) The legislature has no 
power to authorize the acquisition of private property outside of a public 
park or parkway in order that the city may resell the same with restric- 
tions tending to protect the park or parkway, this not constituting a 
sufficient public use under the constitution. This decision is interesting 
as denying the constitutionality of what is known as excess condemna- 
tion, at least where not confined to mere remnants of lots. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Precis de droit administratif et de droit public. By Maurice 
Hauriov. Professor de droit administratif a l’université de 
Toulouse. (Librairie de la Societé du Recueil Sirey, Larose et 
Tenin, Paris, 1911. Huitiéme Edition. Pp. xiii, 1032.) 


American scholars cannot but admire the enterprise of French publish- 
ers and authors for the promptness with which new editions of their books 
are brought out. The practice among French writers of keeping their 
treatises, especially those intended for the use of students, up to date, and 
of getting out new editions every two or three years might very well 
be emulated by American text-book publishers and authors. The last 
edition of this well known work appeared in 1911, and was reviewed in 
this Review for May, 1912 (vol. vi, p. 309). 

It has grown in size since the publication of the last edition from a 
volume of 1010 pages to one of 1032 pages. Although the treatment of 
the subject matter has not been greatly amplified or changed, the dis- 
cussion of various topics has been corrected and brought up to date so as 
to conform to the latest legislation and jurisprudence dealing therewith. 
The movement of legislation in France has been so rapid within recent 
years, however, that M. Hauriou’s book is still not entirely up to date. 
For example, his description of electoral procedure on pages 188-189 
will now have to be rewritten in consequence of the enactment in July 
last of a law relating to secret voting—a law which provides for voting 
under envelope, for the marking of ballots in secret voting booths and 
which allows the voter to deposit his ballot himself in the ballot box, 
without handing it to the president of the electoral bureau. The same 
is also partially true of his discussion of the law of military recruiting, 
pages 610 et seq.—a law which extends the term of compulsory service 
in the army from two years to three years, and makes other changes in the 
military system. It should be said, however, that both the new voting 
law and the military law are printed in the appendix to his new edition. 

Professor Hauriou’s work, unlike other treatises on the Droit Adminis- 
tratif, represents an attempt to combine the treatment of both the “ droit 
administratif” and the “droit public” in a single book and as a manual 
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for the use of students, no other single volume can be compared with it in 
its scope and encyclopaedic character. The fields of administration, 
administrative organization and administrative jurisdiction, judicial 
organization, local government, colonies, public establishments, police, 
navigation, public domain, expropriation, public assistance, military or- 
ganization, public functionaries, and, indeed, almost every conceivable 
question of administrative and constitutional law are fully treated. It 
is safe to say that no other book contains such a vast amount of informa- 
tion on so wide a variety of topics in French public law as this one, and 
all students should welcome its appearance in a revised and up-to-date 
edition. 


JAMES W. GARNER. 


A History of Continental Criminal Procedure with Special Reference 
to France. By A. Esmern. Translated by John Simpson, 
with an editorial preface by William E. Mikell and introduc- 
tions by Norman M. Trenholme and W. R. Riddell. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1913. Pp. xliv, 640.) 


This is one of the volumes in the Continental Legal History Series now 
being published under the auspices of the Association of American Law 
Schools. It is in the main a translation of the late Professor Esmein’s 
Histoire de la Procédure Criminelle en France et spécialement de la pro- 
cédure inquisitoire depuis le XIIIe Siécle jusqu’ ad nos Jours which was 
crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. It was the 
first of the notable treatises in French legal history by this distinguished 
scholar who, we regret to say, passed away in July last just as the English 
translation was appearing from the press. The edition from which the 
English translation is made was thoroughly revised by the author before 
his death and parts of it were entirely rewritten in the light of the more 
recent researches of legal scholars. Several chapters devoted to the 
early jurisdictions of France have been omitted from the translation 
though the loss has been more than compensated for by the inclusion at 
the beginning of three chapters on ‘‘Types of Procedure,” ‘Roman 
Procedure” and “Primitive Germanic Criminal Procedure” and the 
addition of three others at the end on “Procedure since 1800 in Other 
Countries,” “Scientific Literature of Criminal Procedure”’ and the “‘ His- 
tory of the Continental System of Evidence.’’ These selections are 
taken from Professor Garraud’s scholarly treatise on French Criminal 
Procedure and from Professor Mittermaier’s Progress of German Criminal 
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Procedure the latter chapters being translated by Thomas S. Bell. Re- 
garding the wisdom of including these supplemental chapters, there will 
probably be no difference of opinion except, possibly, as to the chapter on 
“Criminal Procedure since 1900 in Other Countries” which is too brief 
and sketchy to be of much use to students of legal history, and this is 
especially true of the less than two pages on American procedure. The 
most useful portion of this chapter is the comprehensive bibliography 
which has been prepared by the author with characteristic German 
thoroughness and which will serve as a guide to those who desire to study 
with more detail foreign procedure. 

The main portion of the work, however, is Esmein’s. From a some- 
what brief survey of the criminal courts of ancient France, of feudal pro- 
cedure, which was mainly accusatory in character, of the growth of the 
inquisitorial procedure during the 13th and 14th centuries, and of the 
procedure under the ordinances of the 15th and 16th centuries, he comes 
to the main theme of his treatise, namely, the ordinance of 1670, which 
definitely established the system of inquisitorial procedure and which 
remained the basis of French procedure until the Revolution, and is 
to some extent now. This is followed by an admirable chapter of 72 
pages on the development of criminal procedure in other countries of 
Europe, in which the author traces the main lines of growth, and points 
out the resemblances and differences. This chapter was rewritten and 
brought up to date by M. Esmein especially for the American translation. 

The third and concluding part of the work deals with the changes in 
French procedure since the Revolution. With the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, there was a widespread demand for the introduction into France 
of English methods of procedure, just as there was a little later a demand 
for the introduction of the English svstem of parliamentary government 
(and which was introduced in 1814). In the end, the result of the contest 
between the advocates of English institutions and their adversaries was 
a compromise, the terms of which were embodied in the code of 1808. It 
provided for a mixed form of the accusatory and inquisitorial systems 
and for the introduction of the jury system, though without the require- 
ment of a unanimous verdict. Oral and public procedure was also intro- 
duced. These are today the dominant principles of French procedure. 

The whole story of the development of French criminal procedure and 
its present status as described by M. Esmein is an interesting and scholar- 
ly contribution to the literature of legal history, and it can be studied 
with some profit by those who are dissatisfied, not to say disgusted, with 
the results of our own procedure. The general opinion in this country 
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is that we have nothing to learn from France in respect to methods of 
criminal procedure, but as Professor John D. Lawson has recently shown 
in a series of articles in the American Law Review, based upon extensive 
personal observations in France, the French procedure does not deserve 
all the odium that has been heaped upon it by foreign critics. 

The repudiation by the French of the unanimity requirement in respect 
to verdicts by the jury and their rule which allows the jury to take into 
consideration the refusal of the accused to testify in his own behalf, have 
found an increasing number of supporters in this country, and there are 
even some who are beginning to see certain advantages in the inquisitorial 
methods of the examining magistrates. The provision of a recent French 
law which provides a system of reparation for the innocent man who has 
been convicted upon judicial errors is certainly to be commended and 
this principle, if no other, might well be introduced into our law. The 
translation of M. Esmein’s work has been well done and American stu- 
dents who cannot read French owe the translator a large debt of grati- 
tude for making this valuable treatise accessible to them in their own 
language. The occasional translation of bailli as “bailiff,” of prévot as 
“provost” and of roturier as “‘villain” is, however, hardly exact since 
there is no precise English equivalent for these terms. It would be bet- 
ter, we think, not to attempt to render them into English. 

JAMES W. GARNER. 


Greek Imperialism. By Scott FERGUSON. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. Pp. xiv, 258.) 


(New York: 


In the first of the seven lectures of which this book is made Professor 
Ferguson sketches the main lines of imperial development in Greece, and 
in the rest he characterizes the chief imperial growths which arose there, 
taking in their natural order Athens, Sparta, the world monarchy of 
Alexander the Great, and its Diadochian tripartitions, the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, the Seleucid Empire and the Empire of the Antigonids. He 
states the thesis of his work as follows: The city-states of Greece 
were unicellular organisms which were incapable of growth except by 
subdivision. But new and old cells could not combine, so the remedy 
was to change the texture of cell walls so that mutual abhorrence could 
be changed to mutual adherence. The federal system and the deifica- 
tion of rulers were the germs that worked the change. 

Professor Ferguson implies clearly in his thesis the inherent difficulties 
of his task. The Hellenes were not imperialists. Their intense city- 
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stateism always forbade it. Athens and Thebes achieved imperialism, 
Sparta had imperialism thrust upon her, but no Greek city-state was 
born imperialistic. Hellenic attacks of imperialism were like the Aegean 
islands, cyclic and sporadic. But if there was no successful Hellenic 
imperialism, that fact is nearly forgotten in the real Macedonian and 
Hellenistic imperialisms, which even if nearly deadened by Hellenic 
political theory were more than correspondingly quickened by the bril- 
liant although ragged patterns already set for them. The Greeks of the 
peninsula were never able to reconcile the imperialistic achievements of 
Alexander and the Diadochi which they felt they had inspired, with 
their own federalistic attempts which were clearly ‘progressive consti- 
tutional successes and yet political failures. 

But to attempt to point out the inherent contradictions in Greek im- 
perialism, to look askance at such words as “ Perioecs,”’ to suggest that 
the space given to the Seleucids and Antigonids seems more than they 
deserve to have, is almost finicky. Professor Ferguson has given us a 
good book, scholarly in treatment and sane in judgment. His develop- 
ment of imperial deification is clever and convincing. He has many a 
quick brilliant phrase, as when he likens the tribunate of Rome and the 
ephorate of Sparta to tyrannies in commission. His judicial apprecia- 
tion of facts is always in evidence, and perhaps nowhere is it more timely 
than when he halts the tendency of present-day historians to maximize 
the irresponsibility of the Athenian assembly, by insisting upon the mech- 
anism of the government, calling the ecclesia the dynamo, and the heliaea 
the brake on the democratic machine. 

VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 


Les transformations générales du droit privé dupuis le code Na- 


poléon. By Leon Dvueurr. (Paris: Felix Alean, 1912. Pp. 
306.) 


In this brilliant little volume Professor Duguit traces the develop- 
ment of legal theory rather than of specific legal institutions, although 
his discussion contains a number of practical illustrations. The volume 
does for French law somewhat the task accomplished for English law 
by Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion in England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, but the French author’s philosophical background is more solid, and 
his discussion is keener than that of Dicey, although at points he presses 
his theoretical arguments too far. Duguit’s volume, however, has little 
of the wealth of detail which characterizes the English work. The 
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author’s thesis is that law has to do not so much with individual rights 
as with group or social interests, and he traces the transition in law from 
individualism toward social interdependence or social solidarity. The 
legal theories of the French civil code, as outlined by Professor Duguit, 
are essentially equivalent to the principles of legal individualism which 
the courts have embodied into our constitutional law through their ap- 
plication of ‘‘due process of law’’ and “equal protection of the laws.” 
No one can read this work and Professor Dicey’s volume without being 
impressed with the fact that the movement toward the “socialization 
of law’”’ is a world movement. The problems which we have been fac- 
ing in this country are the same as those that are being, or have been, 
solved in other countries. The peculiar characteristic of development 
in the United States is the retarding influence of the courts through the 
judicial power to declare laws unconsitutional. It is unfortunate that 
American lawyers cannot obtain a view of legal development such as 
is embodied (although oftentimes with too much theorizing) in Duguit’s 
volume, but few of our lawyers read French, and if the volume were 
translated into English it is feared that its readers would still be few. 


Justice and the Modern Law. By Everett V. Assor. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913. Pp. xiv, 299.) 


This is .an interesting and acute discussion of some of our fundamental 
legal problems. Mr. Abbot in his first chapter states and defends the 
highly individualistic philosophy of the common law, resting his argu- 
ment upon a natural rights basis. He insists with much truth that in 
enforcing the ‘‘due process of law”’ limitation courts are enforcing moral, 
not legal principles, but he thinks that the courts are the proper cus- 
todians of our morals and asserts that “the error is not in the direction 
of declaring too many laws unconstitutional, but in the direction of not 
declaring enough laws to be unconstitutional.’’ The author’s view of 
“due process” as a moral standard coincides with his argument that 
stare decisis should not apply in constitutional cases. While those up- 
holding the judicial attitude during recent years urge that the courts 
are gradually developing definite standards by which to test consti- 
tutionality, Mr. Abbot emphasizes the notion of the court as a moral 
censor, which in his opinion should apply the indefinite constitutional 
limitations without any necessary reference to previous decisions. Yet 
Mr. Abbot’s own showing of judicial inefficiency and unwisdom raises 
a doubt as to whether the courts should be permitted to act as an “all- 
wise providence.” 
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The bulk of the volume is devoted to a detailed criticism of judicial 
methods and judicial logic. The author is on firm ground when he criti- 
cises the bad reasoning which passes for argument in so many of our 
important judicial decisions. As a remedy for present evils he urges 
the application of pure reason to our system, such an application making 
necessary the discarding of the principle of stare decisis. In agreement 
with the natural rights school, Mr. Abbot conceives of law as an un- 
changeable body of principles which may be developed logically and 
may be applied to any social condition. He rejects, at least in his 
theoretical argument, the notion of laws as a social institution, whose 
principles must adapt themselves to social development. The defect 
in Mr. Abbot’s volume is that of regarding law as if it were a system of 
formal logic. The development of new legal principles from the ‘“suf- 
ficient reason” of judges, often ignorant of conditions to which such 
principles should apply, may leave us worse off than at present. The 
principle of stare decisis does not prevent the development of new legal 
principles by the courts, though such development is slow, and the 
discarding of this principle would involve a recognition of the judicial 
function in law-making for which we are not yet prepared. So long as 
the principle of stare decisis remains, too careful a use of logic would 
be a hindrance rather than a help, for bad reasoning is perhaps one of 
the most essential instruments employed by the courts in moving from 
old to new positions. Logical reasoning would often make our legal 
system too rigid, and law so long as it is a developing human institution 
cannot conform to the rules of the logician. 

Mr. Abbot’s book while interesting is fragmentary, and its later 
chapters do not measure up to the standard of the first. Its constitu- 
tional law is oftentimes not in agreement with that applied by the 
courts. 


W. F. Dopp. 


L’ Angleterre radicale. Essai de psychologie sociale. (1906-1913.) 
By Jacques Barpoux. (Paris: Félix Alean, 1913. Pp. vi. 
559.) 


The author’s varied books and essays are valuable. Together they 
give a stimulating view of certain sections and aspects of English society 
but his first interest is the politics of the last twenty years. Here is a 
foreigner, a keen observer, who knows personally some of the many 
actors in a drama of extraordinary interest. And he writes with verve 
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both of men and statistics. From these earlier volumes he has selected 
four’ and now adds a fifth and final volume to form an intellectual series. 
It might be possible to question the value and significance of this arrange- 
ment; in any case it is also difficult within the necessary limits of this re- 
view to give a just estimate of this single and interesting book. Inevi- 
tably there are no footnotes, though the text includes many quotations 
and summaries of official statements. But first as to contents. 

An analysis of the composition of the Liberal party in 1906 is followed 
by an estimate of the Labor party which is one of the best chapters in the 
book. The review of social legislation, 1906-09, is chiefly an introduc- 
tion to the story in three chapters of finance, parliamentary elections 
and constitutional change, 1909-11. Then follow chapters on Indian 
and Canadian nationalism, the “German peril,” and l’idealisme paci- 
fiste. A last section proposes to deal with the coming crisis; but, starting 
with a review of industrial conditions, passes to the strikes of 1911-12, 
imperial defence, and the Irish home rule bill in 1912. The result is that 
in this final volume on English radicalism the author ends with Lord 
Lansdowne’s enigmatical speech on land reform as reported in the 
Times of July 26,1912. Indeed this is one of the few instances in which 
the author points out the significance of his sub-title. Historically the 
comparative radicalism, whether compulsory or inevitable, of the former 
Tory party is an essential element in an essay on the social psychology of 
the English people. But this the author denies. 

Nevertheless the main difficulty in any present view of politics within 
the British Empire is the failure of party divisions to supply correct esti- 
mates of ultimate social results. Thus M. Bardoux in his pages on Irish 
affairs fails to appreciate the essential economic division between town 
and country to which the present religious and political strife between 
industrial Ulster and agricultural Irish nationalism is only a prelude. 
Likewise the chapter on India which emphasizes Muhammadan loyalty 
fails in its estimate of nationalistic tendencies to do much more than to 
follow the rise or decadence of political societies and to summarise the 
contents of remedial political measures. The danger for the future he 


1 Essai d’une psychologie de l’ Anlgeterre contemporaine. 
I. Les crises belliqueuses (1815-1900). Paris, 1906. 


II. Les crises politiques. Protectionisme et radicalisme (1900-1905). Paris, 
1907. 


Silhouettes d’Outre-Manche. Paris 1909. 


Silhouettes royales d’Outre-Manche (2d edition). Paris, 1911. 
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apprehends; but he does not appreciate the recent intellectual and spirit- 
ual shock which has led to the increasingly cynical understanding of 
Christendom on the part of both heretical and orthodox Muhammadans 
throughout the world. And radical England rules directly more than 
fifty million of Muhammadans to say nothing of other millions within 
the purlieus of its empire. Furthermore the radicalism of Australasia 
and the problems of race and of labor in South Africa nowhere find ac- 
knowledgment even in their possible reaction on home affairs. Nor is 
there adequate treatment of the feminist movement in England. 

On the whole whatever we may think of the psychological limitations 
of this book there are comparatively few errors of fact and, despite the 
author’s evident partiality for the picturesque radicals he has met the 
volume remains as to its heart a just verdict of appreciation as to the 
essential features of 1909-11, those glowing years in domestic politics. 

AurrepD L. P. DENNIs. 


A Short History of English Liberalism. By W. Lyon BLEASE. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913. Pp. 374.) 


The author defines liberalism as a habit of mind which causes one to 
assume that all other people are of equal capacity and equally entitled to 
epjoy offices and privileges, which refuses to admit class distinctions, 
which upholds individual freedom, and allows the individual to be 
coerced only when he attempts to restrict the freedom of others. Tory- 
ism he understands to be that habit of mind which refuses to concede to 
others the right of free expression which it requires for itself. The wan- 
ing of the one during the nineteenth century and the growth of the other 
since the time of the industrial revolution are described in the narrative 
of his book. 

The development of liberalism is traced from the time of George III, 
when both political parties were in spirit essentially Tory, and real liberal 
principles were held only by a small section of the Whigs, through the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution, when radical reformers propounded doc- 
trines which brought about repression, through the years following 
Waterloo, when the real decline of Toryism commenced, to 1832 when 
the old government of aristocrats was overthrown and middle-class 
supremacy established, on through the days of the Manchester School 
and Palmerston, to the time of Gladstone, when liberalism won decisive 
triumphs. There is finally an account of the imperialist reaction after 
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1886, and then a summary of the mighty liberal reforms made under 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, and what the writer considers to be 
the failures of the foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey. 

For the more recent period the work of the author is based upon that 
which he himself has observed and upon studies made at first hand. 
For the earlier years his account is founded upon reports, contemporary 
pamphlets, and the speeches and writings of leaders, while he discovers 
an inexhaustible mine of material in the Parliamentary Debates, which 
are used skilfully and with success. 

Notwithstanding certain parts of the work, such as an excellent dis- 
cussion of the development of party machinery and the increased power 
of the cabinet in government, it is probable that the book will be of more 
direct interest to readers of history than to students of political science. 
Even where the writer discusses parliamentary procedure and political 
reform, as he frequently does, it is the spirit rather than the method that 
he dwells upon. In so far, however, as the sudent of politics is interested 
in the changing characters of the age and in the great social reforms which 
are being demanded of legislatures, he will find in this book some material 
not generally used and much that is not usually assembled in one work. 

The author is uncompromisingly liberal. If his own premises are 
granted, he is obviously fair, though even when he acknowledges the 
good work of Conservative governments, he finds that they make re- 
forms rather for the sake of efficiency than for the principle of popular 
freedom. - The social and economic legislation of recent years he explains 
and defends. There is no impediment of sex, class, nationality, race, or 
color which he admits as an obstacle in the way of applying those liberal 
ideas which he upholds. Nowhere is the woman’s suffrage movement 
better described or championed more ardently. The imperialist policy 
of his countrymen he considers to be one of the chief sources of the 
threatening hostility of Germany. His generous ardor sometimes leads 
to warm expression; but altogether the reader is apt to feel that he has 
fairness of mind and honest zeal as conspicuous virtues. 

I have noticed one or two misprints, a few errors of fact, and occasion- 
ally some careless statement or expression, but it would be dispropor- 
tionate to chronicle them here. The book is well printed, it is written 
in clear and interesting fashion, and is well worth reading. The index 
is too scanty to be of much service. 

Epwarp RayMoNnD TURNER. 
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Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. Edited by Wrtu1aAmM FRANCcIS 
MANNIX, with an introduction by Hon. John W. Foster. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. Pp. xxvii, 298.) 


A volume which will not only greatly interest the general reader but 
will be of value to the special student is the recently published Memoirs 
of Li Hung Chang, edited by Mr. William Francis Mannix, of Shanghai, 
with an introduction by former Secretary of State John W. Foster. It 
goes without saying that the greatest Chinese statesman and diplomat of 
the last generation could shed a flood of light upon the history of that 
country since it came into intimate relations with the western powers. 
And from what we knew of Li’s incisive comments and keen sense of 
humor it was to be expected that his occasional notes would always repay 
the reader. 

The present volume, however, is only a selection from the vast store of 
manuscripts left by the late viceroy. We are told that these documents 
were gathered together from “half a score of Chinese cities,’’ and for the 
past two years an English and two Chinese scholars have been engaged in 
translating them. The entire writings amount to about 1,600,000 Eng- 
lish words. The present volume contains approximately 90,000 words, 
including the editor’s comments. If the unpublished portion of the 
manuscripts maintains the high interest and value of that now issued, 
the Memoirs will be of surpassing value. The satisfaction of reading the 
present selections is only marred by an eagerness to read the balance, 
which it is to be hoped will soon be forthcoming. 

The selections are arranged topically, and although they cover a wide 
range of subjects, yet the choice has been made to meet the interest of 
western readers. The largest group of extracts deals with the viceroy’s 
tour of the world in 1896. His shrewd comments on persons and condi- 
tions in Europe and America offer perhaps the most entertaining pages of 
the Memoirs. If the American newspaperman considered Li an unfail- 
ing source of “copy,” he, in turn, enjoyed them immensely. Russia he 
remembered in terms of the beautiful Czarina, Germany in terms of 
Bismarck and Krupp, Gladstone represented England, and apparently 
President Cleveland and Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, embodied 
America. Another group deals with the Boxer rising. The reforms of 
1898 was received with doubtings and the coup d’etat which followed is 
described in a single sentence: “She is once more again in name—as 
she has ever been in fact—the ruler;” then came the removal of Li to 
Canton so that the conspirators could have free rein in Peking; and there 
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the old statesman learned, in anguish, of the wild doings in the capital. 
Unable to prevent the Boxer madness he was called upon later to save 
the throne from the vengeance of the allies. At first he determined not 
to proceed north, but a second imperious summons brought him to the 
aid of the Old Buddha. During the long negotiations with the powers 
he frequently recognized the strong aid of the United States. 

There is much of interest, also, in the chapters devoted to his views on 
Christianity, his relations with General Gordon, the Japanese war, and 
the opium traffic. The translators have certainly rendered the Chinese 
into very expressive English. So expressive, in fact, that Chinese 
scholars at first were in doubt as to the authenticity of the work. The 
Memoirs offer a splendid choice of quotations, but space is lacking. For 
the light which they shed on the character of this premier representative 
of China, and on his services to the throne, the Memoirs deserve marked 
consideration. 


Payson J. TREAT. 


The Britannic Question. By RicHarp Jess. (London: Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1913. Pp. ix, 262.) 


Mr. Jebb has already established his reputation as one of the ablest 
advocates of the principle of colonial nationalism. His views represent 
an interesting combination of the political dogmas of liberalism with the 
economic tenets of tariff reform. He presents his political philosophy 
with singular ability and force, but like many a political prophet, is 
rather intolerant of all conflicting faiths. Old colonial reformers would 
indeed be surprised to learn that the principles of religious freedom and 
colonial autonomy for which they so long struggled, were essentially the 
product of environmental conditions; and many broad-minded young 
Conservative imperialists of today will be even more surprised to find 
their political principles described as lacking in democratic sympathy and 
as based upon the need for the creation of a central authority, equipped 
with power not only to repel aggression, but also “to repress interstate 
disturbances of any attempt at secession.’’? Such a mode of presentation 
may be admirable as an impressionist picture of politics, but it is scarcely 
worthy of a philosophic study. 

The author’s analysis of the alternative policies of federation and alli- 
ance is a much more critical and constructive piece of work. His argu- 
ment is particularly effective in bringing out the intimate relation of 

commercial and foreign politics, but in dealing with the fiscal aspect of 
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the policy of Brittanic alliance, he gets on uncertain ground. This policy 
he would rest upon the sure foundation of “‘a complete pooling of the 
economic interests of the empire.” He assumes, almost without ques- 
tion, that these interests are essentially reciprocal in character; but if 
one may judge from the fiscal differences of the motherland and the 
colonies, the Bond and Fielding negotiations with the United States, the 
existing discriminating intercolonial tariffs and the failure of the Cana- 
dian and New Zealand governments to conclude satisfactorily customs 
agreements with Australia, this assumption would appear to be of some- 
what doubtful validity. A study of Professor Skelton’s recent article on 
“Canada and the Most Favored Nation Treaties,’’ might have led Mr. 
Jebb to qualify his contention that English or colonial preferential ar- 
rangements with foreign states are incompatible with imperial unity. 
Such agreements may or may not be politically expedient, but they have 
long been a distinctive feature of English colonial policy. 

But the fundamental defect of Mr. Jebb’s position is that he endeavors 
to solve the problems of empire by a single formula. It has never been 
the genius of the English people to develop their system of government 
upon uniform theoretical principles. The history of the English consti- 
tution is a succession of compromises. Is it not then more reasonable to 
believe that the same empirical spirit will prevail in imperial politics and 
that the reorganization of the empire will be worked out on opportunist 
and utilitarian lines, rather than according to the strict tenets of either 
of the contending schools of imperialists? Such, moreover, has been 
the course of imperial development since the grant of colonial autonomy. 


C. D. ALLIN. 


The Psychology of Revolution. By Gustave LE Bon. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1913. Pp. 337.) 


In this book M. Le Bon applies to the phenomena of revolutions the 
principles which he has deduced in a series of preceding psychological 
studies. Without including such special or incidental essays at the Psy- 
chology of Socialism and the Political Psychology, this series consists of 
The Psychology of Peoples, in which it is shown, as the author boldly af- 
firms, that the historic races “finally acquired psychological character- 
istics as stable as their anatomical characteristics;’ The Crowd: A Study 
of the Popular Mind, in which, he asserts with equal confidence, “these 
crowds or mobs” appear as having ‘characteristics absolutely different 
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from those of the individuals who compose them;” and the Opinions and 
Beliefs, in which the conclusion is reached that “ besides the rational logic 
which conditions thought, and was formerly regarded as our sole guide, 
there exist very different forms of logic: affective logic, collective logic, 
and mystic logic, which usually overrule the reason and engender the 
generative impulses of our conduct.”’ 

The present work presents the conspicuous merits and the not less 
conspicuous faults of its predecessors. The style is clear, forceful, and 
attractive. The book is easy and pleasant reading. It is an artistic 
piece of composition. Moreover the analysis of the discussion is admir- 
able. One can take in at a glance the whole course of the argument, the 
entire literary process. The brilliancy of epigram, antithesis, and climax 
challenges the attention and lures the imagination. After the “Intro- 
duction” on the “ Revision of History,’ the text comprises three Parts. 
The first part, on the “ Psychological Elements of Revolutionary Move- 
ments,” treats, in the four chapters of book I, the “General Character- 
istics of Revolutions;”’ and, in the five chapters of book II, the ‘‘ Forms 
of Mentality Prevailing During the Revolution.’’ The second part, in 
three books, is concerned entirely with the French Revolution: book I, 
in four chapters, being devoted to the “Origins of the French Revolu- 
tion;” book II, in seven chapters, dealing with the “ Rational, Affective, 
Mystic, and Collective Influences active during the Revolution;”’ and 
book ITI, in three chapters, discussing the “‘Conflict between Ancestral 
Influences and Revolutionary Principles.”” The third part, in three 
short chapters, traces the ‘“ Recent Revolution of Revolutionary Prin- 
ciples.” 

M. Le Bon has chosen a most fruitful field for the study of the “social 
mind,’ and especially for the study of the varied aspects of crowd-psy- 
chology. His treatment of the réle of belief in evolution and in revo- 
lution is often enlightening; and incidentally he has made acute and 
helpful applications of the psychology of suggestion. Nevertheless it 
can hardly be admitted that in this book, taken as a whole, he has made 
a sound contribution to social psychology. It is pervaded by grave 
faults of temper and of treatment which render it a very misleading 
if not positively harmful guide to the understanding of an important 
problem. In the first place, the author displays no adequate analysis 
of group psychology. To him, apparently, all crowds are mobs, and 
the psychic or moral character of the crowd is always lower than that 
of its individual members. It is now pretty clearly understood that 
such is not the case. The conduct of a crowd may be highly rational; 
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and on occasion it may rise to a loftier ethical plane than that of the 
average conduct of its members. Again the suggestibility of crowds 
varies greatly according to age, sex, race, temperament, or mental con- 
dition. The conductibility of a mob of hungry and therefore hysterical 
peasants is much greater than that of a crowd of well-fed burghers; and 
there is a vast difference between a deliberative town-meeting and a mob 
generated by a bank-panic. According to Le Bon, ours is the “era of 
crowds;”’ whereas more justly it should be regarded as the age of publics 
whose rationality grows ever more logical with the steady advance of 
popular education and democratic social control. 

More serious faults are due to the author’s temper and his preposses- 
sions. His book is virtually a piece of elaborate special pleading. Its 
thesis, its goal, appears to be fixed in advance. It is inspired by a pro- 
found distrust of the capacity of the people for self-direction and self-con- 
trol. The author dislikes the French Revolution, which he regards as a 
needless social catastrophe due to mob-mind; and his hatred of socialism 
amounts to a veritable obsession. Scarcely less set and bitter is his 
prejudice against the basic principles of modern democracy; although, to 
accent his harsh denunciation of present popular tendencies in France, he 
refers to England and the United States as practically the only existing 
examples of “truly democratic nations.” 

It would be easy to select many examples of these blemishes and of the 
unscientific over-statement through which the author seeks to impress his 
fixed ideas. Thus, referring to the merciless slaughter of the “fanatics” 
by the Russian government after the war with Japan, he announces that 
“such extermination is the only method discovered since the beginning 
of the world by which a society can be protected against the rebels who 
seek to destroy it.”’ In like spirit, in commenting on the réle of “ crimi- 
nal mentality”’ in revolutions, he affirms that “all the revolutionaries, 
all the founders of religious or political leagues, have constantly counted” 
on the “‘support’’ of the “two categories—habitual and occasional crimi- 
nals.’ The same cocksureness is shown in his treatment of democratic 
beliefs. ‘‘No government is conceivable to popular democracy,” he 
asserts, ‘‘except in the form of an autocracy.” Again he exclaims, 
“Energy and hatred seem from all time to have been inseparable from 
democratic theories, but the spread of these sentiments has never been so 
great as today.’’ When “Tocqueville spoke of the general aspiration 
towards equality” in America, “he did not realize that the prophesied 
equality would end in the classification of men founded exclusively on the 
number of dollars possessed by them. No other exists in the United 
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States, and it will doubtless one day be the same in Europe.”’ With 
like dogmatism he asserts, ‘‘We know that in America the invasion of 
Chinese and Japanese, owing to the competition between them and the 
workers of the white race, has become a national calamity.’”’ Because 
of the menace of Chinese labor, he agrees with General Hamilton that it 
may be the destiny of the white race to disappear. “In my humble 
opinion,” writes Hamilton, “this destiny depends upon one single factor: 
Shall we or shall we not have the good sense to close our ears to speeches 
which present war and preparation for war as a useless evil? I believe 
the workers must choose.” As a safeguard “they must cultivate in 
their children the military ideal.” All this to accent the alleged folly 
of the ideal of social equality! According to Le Bon, progress through 
legislative or institutional reform is a dream. He would doubtless agree 
with the privileged class in America that “you can’t make people better 
by law.” He speaks of the cruel “‘ behaviour of the base populace so soon 
as imprudent hands have broken the network of constraints which binds 
its ancestral savagery.”’ For “the great civilizations have only pros- 
pered by dominating their lower elements.’”’ The “struggle of the blind 
multitudes against the elect is one of the continuous facts of history, and 
the triumph of popular sovereignties without counterpoise has already 
marked the end of more than one civilization. The elect create; the 
plebs destroy.” 

Yet it is certain that the new humanism of our age, so much broader 
and deeper and nobler than the humanism of the fifteenth or any other 
century, is almost wholly the progressive creation of advancing democ- 
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Zouche, Richard: Juris et Judicii Fecialis, sive, Juris inter Gentes 
et Quaestionum de Eodem Explicatio. Edited by ‘THomas 
ERSKINE HoLuanp. Vol. I—A Reproduction of the First Edi- 
tion (1650), with portrait of Zouche, Introduction by Professor 
Holland. Pp. xvi, 204. Vol. II—A Translation of the Text, 
by J. L. Brierly. Pp. xvii, 186. (Washington, D. C.: Carnegie 

Institution, 1911.) 
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Ayala, Balthazar: De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari. 
Edited by JoHN WesTLAKE. Vol. I—A Reproduction of the 
Edition of 1582, with portrait of Ayala, Introduction by Profes- 
sor Westlake, etc. Pp. xxvii, 226. Vol. II—A Translation of 
the Text, by John Pawley Bate. Pp. xvi, 245. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution, 1912.) 


These two works, the first in the series Classics of International Law 
published by the Carnegie Institution, have brought to their service as 
editors two of the most eminent English publicists of the day, Holland 
and the lamented Westlake. The general plan of both works is the same. 
They begin with an editor’s introduction, which includes a biographic 
sketch of the author, a summary of his writings in general and a detailed 
and somewhat critical account of the special work under review. Then 
follows a photographic reprint of an early edition of the work, and in a 
separate volume a translation of each. The scholarship of the transla- 
tors, Mr. Brierly and Dr. Bate, merits special commendation. 

The work of Zouche (1589-1660) is by far the more valuable and the 
author himself the more interesting of the two. One of the early holders 
of the Regius professorship of civil law at Oxford, he still found time for 
an active career at the bar and as judge of the admiralty, and his versa- 
tility as a writer is evidenced by sixteen different works (p. vii). The 
present work, generally known as his Juris inter gentes (1650) was the 
last of a series of monographs on law which he planned years before and 
carried into execution. It is notable for several reasons. Zouche, so 
Holland assures us (p. xiii) was the first to conceive of the topic of the 
law of nations as a whole—Grotius’ treatment he believes to be too par- 
tial to war—and to subordinate war to its proper place as one of the reme- 
dies to vindicate the rights which nations enjoy in time of peace. Again, 
it was his great contribution to substitute the name jus inter gentes for 
the ambiguous jus gentium. Zouche’s suggestion, through Jeremy 
Bentham, has become embodied in our modern term “international 
law.”” Vom Ompteda considers Zouche’s work the first text-book of 
the whole law of nations, and Rivier regards him as the second founder of 
international law. Zouche made valuable use of the writings of his pred- 
ecessors. The book itself follows a rigid division of subjects into per- 
sons, property, duties and wrongs, and in no respect adheres to our famil- 
iar divisions of peace and war and the well-known classifications. The 
work is not indexed, but a long table of contents facilitates its use. The 
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editor, in a paragraph or two, has related the subjects discussed to a divi- 
sion of peace and war. 

Ayala (1548-1584) occupied an office comparable with that of “judge- 
advocate-general”’ of the armies of Philip of Spain. His book is an at- 
tempt to record certain rules of conduct (including the morals and ethics) 
of internal military discipline, of actual war and of incidental belligerent 
relations. His views reflect the reactionary spirit of the servitor of roy- 
alty of his time, e.g., rebellion is characterized as an abhorrence, compara- 
ble to heresy. The book is not a concise exposition like Zouche’s, but con- 
sists of a collection of notes loosely thrown together into book form. The 
book at the present day has little more than a historical value. Grotius, 
although well acquainted with the book made but little use of it. Mod- 
ern students will find it interesting as showing the wide difference be- 
tween Ayala’s harsh rules for the conduct of war and the modern humane 
principles and rules developed from Lieber’s rules of 1863 and the con- 
ventions of Brussels, Geneva and the Hague. The work is divided into 
three books of which only the first deals actually with the rules of war 
and international law. This book takes up the moral causes of war, and 
then proceeds to the legal aspect. Book II is a treatise on the maxims 
of policy and prudence in the conduct of war and state craft in general; 
and Book III is concerned with military discipline and administration. 

The present edition of these works is marked by a painstaking atten- 
tion to style, form and general detail. The workmanship throughout 
is excellent. 


Epwin M. BorcHArb. 


La paix armée. L’Allemagne et La France en Europe (1885- 
1894). By Prerre Ausin. (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1913.) 


We are indebted to the Bibliotheque d'histoire contemporaine for a 
series of valuable monographs on recent political and diplomatic history. 
In the present volume the author offers us a careful study of the relations 
between France and Germany during the critical decade following the 
congress of Berlin. He undertakes to answer the several questions which 
he himself suggests as naturally coming to one’s mind in reading the 
history of that period. How was it that the generally peaceful relations 
existing up to the year 1885 gave way to a situation at first of distrust, 
then of positive hostility? And further, how was it that, in spite of the 
violent recriminations of the press on either side, and of certain frontier 
incidents of an irritating character, peace was not actually broken be- 
tween the two countries? 
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The first part of the work deals with the military rivalry between 
France and Germany. With the fall from power of Jules Ferry the 
efforts of the French government in the direction of colonial expansion 
became less marked, and the interests of the government began to center 
round the projects of the new minister of war, General Boulanger. The 
proposed increase in the size of the French army, the similar counter- 
balancing proposal in the Reichstag, the renewed clamors for revanche 
on the part of the nationalist elements of public opinion in France, the 
Schnaebelé incident, are all graphically described. The fall of Boulanger 
in 1889 calmed the agitation for war in France, as did in Germany the 
fall of Bismark in the following year. 

The second part of the work treats of the formation of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. The author traces, step by step, the growth of closer 
relations between France and Russia after 1871 and the gradual widening 
of the breach between Germany and Russia after the Congress of Berlin, 
in 1878. It is interesting to note the series of incidents, trifling in them- 
selves, which marked the advance on the part of France and Russia from 
cordial relations to a friendly understanding and thence to a definite and 
positive alliance. ‘‘From the first months of the year 1889,” says the 
author, ‘‘a new era of Franco-Russian friendship set in. The financial 
support of France has been given to Russia, and the first operation carried 
out on the Parisian money market has been followed necessarily by 
others. French manufacturers of arms have begun to make the new 
guns for the Russian army; and in return Russia has undertaken to 
study the bases of an agreement in virtue of which the Russian govern- 
ment, in a manner and to an extent yet to be determined, will strength- 
en and render permanent the position and security of France. There 
was not yet, any more than there was two years before, a question of an 
alliance. But there was indeed between the two countries a definite 
understanding looking to a future contract.” 

The author makes in his preface some judicious remarks with regard 
to the difficulty of writing modern history in an impartial and scientific 
manner; and while he frankly confesses that he cannot hope to have 
“entirely eliminated his personal point of view” upon a subject in which 
the sentiment and patriotism of a Frenchmen are so deeply involved, he 
believes that he has not taken sides from passion and without good 
grounds. The volume is written with that charm of style, characteristic 
of French historical writing, which breathes into the dead facts of history 
a living spirit. 


C. G. FENWICK. 
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Common Sense in Foreign Policy. By Str Harry JoHNsTon. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1913.) 


This is a frank and unabashed statement of what Great Britain wants 
in the world, or at least what the author thanks she wants, and it is a re- 
lief after reading it to examine the map of the world and find that there is 
still a.considerable portion of the earth’s surface left unclaimed by Great 
Britain. Setting aside the justice of Great Britain’s claims in particular 
instances, one cannot but marvel at the administrative ability of a nation 
which is able to maintain its supremacy and assert its interests in so many 
and such diversified parts of the globe. 

In the opening chapter of his book, the author draws up a list of the 
“only things worth fighting for or against,’ so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, and among these things, which are at the same time 
“unquestionably casus belli,”’ we find not only the territorial integ- 
rity of Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and Denmark, but the interfer- 
ence by any other power with Egypt or Sinai, with the British sphere 
in Arabia, or with the independence and neutrality of all the rest of 
Arabia, the attempt by any other European power to obtain control of 
southern Persia east of Bandar Dilam, any interposition of a foreign in- 
fluence in Siam west of the Menam River and the Gulf of Siam, any inter- 
ference with free trade in China or Tibet, any setting aside of the princi- 
ple of free trade in South America, whether imposed by a foreign power or 
voluntarily adopted by the states themselves, as well, of course, as any 
attack upon the territory of the British Empire. A formidable array to 
the uninitiated. 

In separate chapters dealing with the relations of Great Britain to 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Portugal and America, 
the author sketches the lines along which the interests of Great Britain 
conflict or harmonize with the policies of those powers. If he takes con- 
siderable liberty in assigning to the great powers their future position in 
the world at the expense of the independence of the native races and 
smaller nations of Africa and Asia, it is but fair to say that he has in view 
not the exploitation of those countries, but their gradual development 
into self-governing colonies. 

The book is written with the object of furnishing information upon 
foreign affairs to the man in the street who in this democratic age can 
make his voice heard, through press and parliament, in the decisions of 
the foreign office; and it may be commended as presenting within brief 
compass a comprehensive view of the imperial interests of the British 
Empire. CHARLES G. FENWICK. 
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The Essentials of International Public Law. By Amos S. HEr- 
sHEY. (New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 558.) 


This is a text-book intended to adjust itself to the needs of a short or 
a long course in international law. It treats of the positive results of 
international law in concise statements intended primarily for the use 
of students. Its only title to consideration as a book for the specialist 
as well, as is claimed in the preface, lies in the fact that it is copiously 
supplied with footnotes and the fact that extensive bibliographies are 
appended to the various chapters. In this respect the book fills a 
place hitherto unoccupied by an American treatise on international law, 
although several foreign general treatises, such as those by Oppenheim, 
Bonfils and Despagnet are marked not only by clear statements of in- 
ternational legal principles but are also noted for their extensive bibli- 
ographic references. The list of authorities at the beginning of Her- 
shey’s work constitues in itself a useful bibliography of the important 
treatises on international law. 

The arrangement of the work follows the customary divisions of gen- 
eral treatises on international law. Throughout the book the pains- 
taking work of the author is evident. Tests made in various portions 
of the book indicate that controversial matters and proposed rules of 
lex ferenda have not been overlooked, although their treatment is nec- 
essarily brief. Bibliographic references are made not only to special 
works but also to specific sections of general treatises. Occasionally 
it may be noted that the author does not refer to the latest editions 
of general treatises; e.g. references are made to the fifth edition of Hall, 
(pp. 169, 175) and to the third edition of Liszt (p. 14) whereas the sixth 
and eighth editions respectively of these works were in existence when 
the book was written. The ninth edition of Liszt (1913) has just been 
published. A few minor criticisms do not seriously detract from the 
value of the work, e.g. on page 262, note 64, the statement that France 
refuses the use of her tribunals where the plaintiff and the defendant 
are both foreigners is misleading, inasmuch as the many exceptions to 
this general rule have made it of exceedingly narrow application. Nor 
are aliens (note 65) subject to the laws of their national state, except 
in so far as their national law expressly so provides. Occasional typo- 
graphical errors have crept in, especially in the spelling of proper names 
and foreign words, e.g., in the name Férand-Girand (p. xxvii), the letters 
“n” should be “u.” Accents have frequently been omitted. 

A rather full index referring both to text and to notes facilitates the 
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use of the book. The work as a whole is a contribution to the American 
literature on the subject and, as a text-book, it merits popular favor. 
Epwin M. BorcHarp. 


A Treatise on the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. By W. W. THORNTON. 


(Cincinnati: The W. H. Anderson Company, 1913. Pp. Ixiii, 
929.) 


The commerce power of congress has become such an important topic 
in United States constitutional law that numerous special treatises 
dealing with it have been demanded. In the work under review we have 
a large volume devoted to the consideration of a single statute passed 
by congress in the exercise of its commercial power. The aim has been 
‘to present an accurate result of each decision on the statute so full that 
little or no resort to the original report of the decision will be necessary. 
Some case in a state court may have been overlooked but it is his [the 
author’s] belief that there is none. Assuredly none has been overlooked 
which has been rendered by a federal court and which has been reported 
at the date of going to press.”” Mr. Thornton has done more than this. 
He has read, and quotes liberally from, many articles contributed to the 
legal periodicals of the country, and this constitutes one of the special 
merits of the volume. Whether the reading of this book will make un- 
necessary a resort to the reports may be doubted, but certain it is that 
the excerpts from the opinions are so generous, and so well made, that 
from the treatise the student may obtain a full knowledge of the statute 
in the light of the interpretations which it has received. 

The volume contains no great amount of critical or philosophical 
discussion. Mr. Thornton has confined his task almost wholly to one of 
exposition, but this task he has excellently performed. The arrangement 
of the chapters, and their subdivision into topics, is very good. The 
procedural as well as the substantive features of the act and of its admin- 
istration are covered, and introductory chapters are provided dealing 
with the congressional history of the statute and with the principles of 
the common law governing monopolies, contracts in restraint of trade, 
trusts and combinations. The table of cases is complete and the index 
adequate. It cannot be questioned that the volume gives the best expo- 
sition that we have of the anti-trust act of 1890. 
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The Theory of Social Revolutions. By Brooxs Apams. (New 
York; Macmillan, 1913. Pp. vii, 240.) 


This work while filled with errors and hasty generalizations, possesses 
the quality of stimulating thought. Mr. Adams’ primary contention 
is one against judicial authority in political matters. He contends that 
“no court can, because of the nature of its being, effectively check 
a popular majority acting through a codrdinate legislative assembly. 

The only result of an attempt and failure is to bring courts of 
justice into odium or contempt, and in any event to make them objects 
of attack by a dominant social force in order to use them as an instru- 
ment. . . . . Hence in periods of change, when alone serious 
clashes between legislatures and courts are likely to occur, as the social 
equilibrium shifts the legislature almost certainly will reflect the rising, 
the court the sinking power” (pp. 76, 77). 

Mr. Adams regards the courts as properly a group of passionless per- 
sons administering a body of abstract principles (pp. 76, 81), and insists 
that our system has made the courts largely bodies for the registration 
in law of the dominant economic and social interests of the community 
(pp. 89-131). ‘‘In fine,” he says, “whenever pressure has reached a 
given intensity, on one pretext or another, courts have enforced or dis- 
pensed with constitutional limitations with quite as much facility as 
have legislatures, and for the same reasons.”’ In this view the author is 
to a large extent right, as he is also in the position that courts must in 
the long run fail whenever they seek to interpose constitutional barriers 
against legislation approved by the better judgment of the community 
(p. 111). 

The author assumes that “those who, at any given time, are the 
strongest in any civilization, will be those who are at once the ruling 
class, those who own most property, and those who have most influence 
on legislation” (p. 132). Capitalism, in his view, has been this dominant 
force in the community, and now as it is losing its power, seeks to en- 
trench itself behind political courts. Mr. Adams thinks that such a 
policy may prove disadvantageous to capital, in that with a change of 
power, the political court will be employed as an instrument against 
capital itself. This contention he seeks to illustrate by a lengthy dis- 
cussion of political tribunals during the French revolution. 

Mr. Adams is probably correct in his contentions that our courts have 
too much political power and that such power will tend to be employed 
in the manner approved by the dominant sentiment of the community 
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at any one time. But he seems to be clearly in error in regarding law as 
properly a body of abstract principles divorced from political principles 
and administered by a group of passionless persons. So long as society 
is developing, law also must develop, and in any system of government 
those who administer the law will be influenced by social changes and will 
themselves serve to some extent at least as instruments for the adaptation 
of law to those changes. A system of courts absolutely free from polit- 
ical and social influences would be equally as harmful as a system 
dominated by such influences. 


The Supreme Court and Unconstitutional Legislation. By BLAINE 
Free Moore. (New York: Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, vol. liv, no. 2, 1913. 
Pp. 158.) 


Dr. Moore’s monograph contains three chapters dealing respectively 
with the early attitude of the state courts toward judicial control over 
legislation, the attitude of the United States Supreme Court in passing 
upon the constitutionality of state and federal statutes, and an analysis 
of the federal statutes held void by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. These chapters are followed by valuable tables of cases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in which statutes have been held 
invalid. For the state statutes declared unconstitutional a chronolog- 
ical list of cases is given, and there are also tables arranged by States and 
by the constitutional clauses with which the legislation was held to con- 
flict. There are also statistical summaries of state statutes held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, and of cases in 
which statutes contested as unconstitutional have been upheld. 

Aside from the first chapter the discussion is confined entirely to ac- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the United States. In his discussion of 
the court’s attitude in cases holding laws unconstitutional, Dr. Moore 
refers to cases in which no reluctance was expressed when federal statutes 
were nullified, and assumes that the attitude of the court has in most 
cases not been one of reluctance. He refers then to a number of the 
earlier cases affecting state statutes in which the court did express reluc- 
tance, and says that before 1832 the court exercised such power with 
respect to state statutes with great reluctance, and that a change came 
into this attitude after 1832 (pp. 65, 66). The reviewer wonders if Dr. 
Moore has not given too much weight to judicial expressions, which in 
many cases merely paid lip-service to the principle already announced, 
that the courts would declare laws unconstitutional only with great 
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reluctance and when the unconstitutionality was clear beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt. There was a change of language, perhaps, due in part to the 
change in the position of the States, especially after the Civil War, yet 
it must be remembered that the earlier expressions of deference did not 
interfere with the continuous exercise of power by the United States 
Supreme Court to declare state statutes unconstitutional. Moreover, 
under Taney’s chief-justiceship some state laws were upheld which would 
clearly have been annulled while Marshall was on the court, and an an- 
nulling with an expression of reluctance was, in fact, as to some cases, a 
stricter use of judicial power than after 1832 (Warren Bridge Case and 
Briscoe vs. Bank of Kentucky). Of course in recent years, the frequent 
exercise of judicial power under the broader constitutional guaranties 
has brought about a substantial change in the attitude of the courts, but 
no essential change in judicial attitude can be said to have taken place 
about the year 1832. 

With respect to judicial expressions concerning reasonable doubt and 
reluctance to pass upon the question of constitutionality, Dr. Moore 
comes close to the point when he remarks that such expressions are more 
frequently found in dissenting opinions. Had he extended the study 
to cases in which statutes have been upheld, he would have found that 
the determination to sustain legislation is frequently supported by the 
statement that courts are reluctant to declare statutes invalid unless the 
conflict with the constitution is clear beyond a reasonable doubt. What 
the court says is of interest, but what it does is much more important. 
It may be well to call attention to the fact also that in many of the 
earlier cases the expressions of the court were frequently ones regarding 
the importance of the case rather than expressions of real reluctance to 
pass upon it. 

Dr. Moore’s third chapter analyzes the cases in which federal statutes 
have been declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court 
and here his work is of very real value in that it seeks to determine the 
effect of such decisions. In some respects Dr. Moore’s statements about 
a case do not harmonize with each other as, for example, the comments 
upon the case of Counselman vs. Hitchcock (pp. 107, 108, 115). Here 
also the subsequent interpretation given to the immunities clause obviates 
the difficulty with respect to corporations to which the author refers on 
page 107, and this development deserved attention in the author’s dis- 
cussion. 

In his treatment of the results accomplished by decisions the author is, 
perhaps, too much inclined to look at the words of the court rather than 
to study out the effects of the court’s decision. He is, of course, per- 
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fectly right in saying that the court has failed whenever it has attempted 
to settle an important political question by judicial decision (pp. 123, 124). 
In such matters the failure of the judicial decision is pretty clear, but in 
less important matters the court often by gradual steps withdraws from 
a position it has once taken. Such a withdrawal, taking place largely by 
indirection, is not easily detected until the transition is completed. So, 
for example, the court has already departed to a large extent from the 
principles on which the Adair case was based, and may find it possible to 
avoid later the effects of that decision. 

A case which has been decided by the court since Dr. Moore wrote 
shows clearly the manner in which the court may, without overruling 
itself, reach a position different from that taken in an earlier decision. 
In the first Employers’ Liability Cases, 207 U.8., 463, an act of congress 
of 1906 regulating the liability of interstate carriers to their employees 
was declared invalid because not limited to the interstate business of such 
carriers and to the employees of such carriers who were themselves en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Congress substantially reénacted the 
legislation in 1908, providing expressly that it should be applicable to 
the interstate commerce business of railroads and to the employee “ while 
he is employed by such [interstate] carrier in such [interstate] commerce. ”’ 
The act was then upheld in the Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 
U.8.1. In Pederson vs. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R. Co., 
229 U. S. 146 (May 26, 1913) the court, in a decision approved by six 
members, held that a workman employed in carrying materials to be 
used in the repair of a track upon which interstate commerce passed, was 
himself engaged in interstate commerce. This decision goes a long way 
toward bringing within the terms of the 1908 valid law the employees 
because of whose inclusion the 1906 law was held invalid. Yet nothing in 
any of these decisions indicates the result so accomplished. 

Dr. Moore’s monograph is of especial value as a study of the manner in 
which judicial power is exercised and of the results of such exercise. 
Most of the discussion of this subject has been from a purely legal stand- 
point, and has failed to recognize that the judicial control over legislation, 
as one of our most important political or governmental institutions, must, 
like all other such institutions, be judged by its results. The reviewer 
hopes that Dr. Moore may continue his work by analyzing the cases in 
which the United States Supreme Court has declared state statutes un- 
constitutional. This would be, of course, a much larger and more 
difficult task than that which the author has here undertaken. 


W. F. Dopp. 
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Federal Incorporation: Constitutional Questions Involved. By 
RotaNnpD CARLISLE HeEIsteER. (Boston: The Boston Book 
Company. 1913. Pp. 231.) 


This volume, which is one of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School Series, is an interesting and valuable constitutional study. Its 
primary purpose is the discussion of the constitutional questions in- 
volved in the power of the United States to incorporate, and, when 
incorporated, to regulate transportation, trading and manufacturing 
companies. Incidental to this chief topic is the consideration of the 
constitutional powers of the United States with reference to these fed- 
eral corporations, and the authority of congress to exclude the products 
of state corporations from the mails and from interstate and foreign 
commerce, or to prevent such corporations from doing business as car- 
riers, or trading therein. The work thus broadens out into a general 
discussion of the limits of the federal commercial power, whether with 
reference to its affirmative regulation, or to the imposition of limita- 
tions upon state chartered concerns. The taxing power of the States 
in its relation to interstate and foreign commerce is discussed at great— 
indeed at rather disproportionate—length. The possible jurisdiction of 
the federal courts over suits by or against federal corporations is also 
considered, and a final chapter is devoted to the meaning of the phrase 
“commerce among the States.” 

The author of course recognizes that a federal power to incorporate 
may be deduced from express powers other than that to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and a short chapter is devoted to this 
phase of the general subject. But except for these half a dozen pages, 
the work is concerned with the commercial powers of congress. 

The author shows that he had made a careful and intelligent study 
of the cases, and in them finds support for the following doctrines: 
That, subject to the limitations imposed by other provisions of the 
Constitution, and especially that of the fifth amendment with reference 
to due process of law, congress has a plenary power to exclude the prod- 
ucts of state corporations from interstate commerce; that state corpo- 
rations may be excluded from interstate commerce; and that the Federal 
Government may lay a tax upon the occupation of carrying on inter- 
state commerce, whether by state or federal corporations. By an ex- 
ercise of these powers compulsory federal incorporation may be ob- 
tained. Space will not permit a résumé of the argument in support of 
these conclusions. It may be said, however, that the reviewer holds 
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opinions regarding the extent of the federal commercial power which 
are very similar to those of Mr. Heisler, but that he has arrived at them 
by a slightly different route. Mr. Heisler is unwilling to grant that 
congress has the power arbitrarily to exclude corporations or their 
products from interstate commerce, because an arbitrary exclusion would 
be in violation of the requirement of due process of law. The reviewer 
is inclined to believe that, in case an arbitrary exclusion were author- 
ized, the Supreme Court would refuse its sanction because it would 
hold the exclusion not to be, properly speaking, a “regulation” of com- 
merce. The reviewer does not find convincing the argument that 
state corporations, as distinguished from natural persons, have no right 
to engage in interstate commerce which congress is bound to respect. 
Mr. Heisler takes the position, which is certainly sound, that congress 
may not give to federally incorporated carrier or trading companies 
the incidental authority to manufacture, within the States, the com- 
modities with which they deal, but the position requires a fuller argu- 
ment than he has given it. 


The Law of Public Utilities Operating in Cities and Towns. By 
Oscar L. Ponp. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrell Company, 
1913. Pp. liv, 954.) 


The importance of the law regulating public service corporations is 
testified to by the number of bulky treatises dealing with the subject 
which has appeared during recent years. One of the latest of these, as 
well as the most satisfactory from the point of view of constitutional 
and administrative law is that of Mr. Pond. The work is dedicated to 
Professor F. J. Goodnow, under whose direction the original monograph, 
which has now developed into this comprehensive treatise, was pre- 
pared. The opening chapters deal with the governmental and pro- 
prietary powers of municipal corporations; with the construction of 
their charters; their implied powers; and the force of constitutional lim- 
itations upon their borrowing powers. Special chapters are then de- 
voted to a discussion of the value of the franchise enjoyed by public 
utility corporations, and to an elaboration of the doctrines that munici- 
palities have no implied power to grant exclusive franchises, and that 
exclusive franchise rights may not be claimed by implication, but only 
by express grant. The difficult subjects of the contracts of municipal 
corporations for public utility service, and the duration of franchise 
rights are discussed with especial care. Other topics dealt with include 
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the requirement of uniform service, reasonable rates, the valuation of 
investments, and the regulation and ownership by municipalities of pub- 
lic utility plants. There are, of course, other treatises which deal more 
exhaustively with special topics relating to the law governing public 
utilities, as for example, the criteria determining the reasonableness of 
rates, but as a general treatise the work is eminently satisfactory. Es- 
pecially welcome are the concluding chapters dealing with municipal 
bureaus or commissions and state public utility commissions. The 
texts of the public service commissions law of New York, and of the 
public utilities laws of Wisconsin and Indiana are given as appendices. 
A satisfactory index is provided. Space will not permit a critical exam- 
ination of the doctrines of the volume, but the reviewer would say that 
he has found little opportunity for a difference of opinion. 


The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida. By Wii1u1aAm Wat- 


son Davis. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1913. 
Pp. 769.) 


This study finds its proper place in that steadily growing body of 
monographic literature dealing with the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Dr. Davis has performed for Florida the task which was performed for 
Georgia as early as 1901 by E. C. Woolley in The Reconstruction of 
Georgia, for Virginia in 1904 by H. J. Eckenrode in The History of Re- 
construction in Virginia, for South Carolina in 1905 by J. P. Hollis in 
Reconstruction in South Carolina, for Maryland in 1909 by W. 8. Myers in 
The Self-Reconstruction of Maryland, 1864-1867, and for Louisana in 
1910 by J. R. Ficklen in a History of Reconstruction in Louisiana. Be- 
sides the work on Reconstruction contained in parts III and IV of the 
volume the author has given us in parts I and IT a treatment of Florida’s 
relation to the Civil War. 

Although this book presents a number of obvious defects it is not 
without merit as a work of historical research. The sources, which the 
author declares were “in reality scattered and scant,” have apparently 
been thoroughly examined. The evidence adduced in support of his posi- 
tions is generally first hand information, the product of patient research. 

Not a few questions of more than local interest are treated in this vol- 
ume. From the chapter on secession the Civil War appears not to have 
been the unpopular uprising, pressed forward solely by a slavocracy, that 
it is sometimes represented to have been. The contention that the war 
was a project of the debtor class to repudiate its debts is speedily dis- 
missed as worthy of slight consideration. 
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The chapter entitled “The Economic Adjustment to the War” treats 
in an interesting manner a phase of history too often neglected by his- 
torians. The futile efforts of the State to adjust values by legislation 
remind one of labor legislation in England in the fourteenth century. 
The chapter leaves no doubt that ‘the war entailed, in fact, a temporary 
industrial revolution,’’ and that scarcity of food toward the end of the 
war worked wonders in diminishing the fighting strength of Florida. 

The author’s best work is without doubt to be found in that part of 
his book devoted to Reconstruction. Unlike many of the earlier chap- 
ters of the work, a few of the chapters in books III and IV command 
unflagging interest and represent some patient if not always discriminat- 
ing research. The results of his work do not revolutionize but confirm 
accepted opinion concerning Reconstruction in general. He finds that 
for nine years the State was wracked by political wrangling, violence, and 
mutual suspicion. “The attempt to found a commonwealth govern- 
ment upon the votes of an ignorant negro electorate proved a failure 

It made the Solid South.” 

The book’s greatest fault is its lack of proper abridgement by the 
elimination of irrelevant matter and of uninteresting, unnecessary detail. 
To a certain extent throughout the entire work and especially in books 
I and II are signs of “padding” and of efforts to impart interest to dry 
facts by a show of literary style. An example of what is referred to as 
“nadding,” are the seventeen pages devoted to a detailed account in 
diary form of skirmishes not worthy in the author’s own estimation of the 
name of “organized campaign.” At another point ten lines are quoted 
from the diary of a soldier with no other apparent purpose than to show 
that “the night came cloudless.” Entire paragraphs are given up to 
such trivial matters as the conversation of soldiers on the march concern- 
ing the danger of snake-bites. 


JoHn H. Russe tu. 


European Cities at Work. By F.C. Howse. (New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, 1913. Pp. 361.) 


In European Cities at Work, Dr. Howe has added to his previous 
contributions another highly interesting study in city government by 
giving a vivid account of the social activities of German and British 
municipalities. With the political functions of cities, the book has no 
concern; it deals chiefly with communistic undertakings, and with 
organization only so far as necessarily involved. It is a connected 
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account of matters of which studies are generally to be found, in Eng- 
lish, only in special articles. 

In arrangement, the chapters are partly descriptions of some partic- 
ular city notable for the development of its municipal activities, and 
partly descriptions of some particular activity in which various cities 
are engaged. There results a certain amount of repetition. 

The enthusiasm of Dr. Howe for his subject renders the reading of 
his work enjoyable; and the results which he depicits considered in 
themselves are eminently desirable. . By the student it might be wished 
that the book were a little less fervidly eulogistic and somewhat more 
critical. It could not be expected that the author should in such a 
work offer a theoretical justification of his endorsement of municipal 
communism; but he is asking our admiration of communistic activity 
by holding up before us the credit side of its balance sheet—and the 
debit side is now shown. There is much commendation of the results 
of official action but no statement of their cost; not yet is there such 
comparison that those results are measurable. It is true that the 
twenty-first and closing chapter is entitled ““The American and European 
City—a Comparison;” but such comparison as is made here and else- 
where is after all only comparison of official activities. It shows that 
the municipality does more for the people in Germany and Great Brit- 
ain than in America: but it entirely ignores the effect of private activi- 
ities upon the sum total of beneficial results to the city and its people. 
There is no indication of the extent of the loss of private initiative in 
Germany and Great Britain. 

It is possible that such a comparison would not always leave America 
in so unfavorable a light. It may well be questioned, for example, 
whether the.sum of private and official efforts in America is poor when 
it is considered that the result in Germany of private effort joined to 
the admirable endeavors of officials to improve sanitation, to ensure 
air and light, to lend city money and otherwise encourage proper build- 
ing, to distribute population by city and state owned transit facilities 
and to acquire and develop suburban areas to prevent inflation of 
prices—when the result of these efforts is a condition in Germany in 
which the author admits ‘‘that something like 80 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the larger towns is living in cellars, garrets or under unsanitary 
surroundings.”’ (p. 5). 

To accept the ideas of municipal activity which the author endorses 
would imply a grave moral change in America. “The Germans think 
in terms of public service, we in terms of private right” (p. 347): would 
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it or would it not be well for us to adopt the German view-point? The 
book does not show the disadvantages of the foreign systems, a knowl- 
edge of which is equally as essential to a decision as is a knowledge of 
their advantages. 

The author shows clearly that the employment of experts in Germany 
and Great Britain results in much higher efficiency of municipal admin- 
istration and in a capacity in the city successfully to expand the range 
of its activities; and he thinks it possible to transplant the expert from 
the oligarchical systems of which he is a part in Germany and Great 
Britain to a form of government in which he shall be subjected to at 
least some measure of popular control as required in America. 

Rosert T. CRANE. 


The Federal Systems of the United States and the British Empire; 
their Origin, Nature, and Development. By Artuur P. PoLry. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1913. Pp. 453.) 


The purpose of the author of this book has been to give an account of 
the origins, nature, and development of the governmental systems of four 
great divisions if the world which are predominantly English in speech 
and institutional inheritance—the United States, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Australia, and South Africa. These four countries have been selected 
because of the opportunity which they afford for a comparative study of 
the operation of the federal principle in modern times, under widely 
differing social and political conditions, and yet among peoples through 
whom runs “the crimson thread of kinship.”” The task is one which has 
not been attempted heretofore in the present manner. It is an attractive 
one, and one which, if rightly performed, should be made to yield results 
of interest alike to the historian, the student of politics, and the lay reader. 

The plan followed in the book is that of describing the growth and 
present character of each of the four governmental systems independently, 
with the admixture of but a few brief chapters dealing with the subject 
in its general aspects. The body of specific fact necessary for the draw- 
ing of comparisons and contrasts is supplied, but these comparisons and 
contrasts must be worked out largely by the reader himself. There are 
ten chapters on the United States, eight on Canada, nine on Australia, 
and nine on South Africa; and the attempt is made in the case of each 
country to recount the history of the federal constitution, to describe 
the executive, legislative, and judicial organs of government, and to 
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point out with some fullness the relations subsisting between the federal 
government and the governments of the individual states. 

If in plan the volume leaves something to be desired, in execution it 
falls yet further short of the measure of excellence which might reason- 
ably be expected of it. It does so for two reasons, namely, its inferior 
literary quality and its inaccuracy. It is doubtless too much to expect 
of a book on government that it shall be a work of conspicuous literary 
merit, although every student of the subject can call to mind a few trea- 
tises within the field which come very close that distinction. But it 
is not too much to ask that such a book shall be orderly in method of 
treatment, clear in expression, grammatical, and properly punctuated. 
Mr. Poley’s volume meets no one of these elementary requirements. 
Altogether inexcusable is, for example, such a crudity as this: “At the 
head of each colony was the governor at this period mostly appointed by 
the king, some colonies, however, still possessed the right to choose their 
own governor” (p. 9). 

More serious is the book’s inaccuracy. Some of the errors in which its 
pages abound are to be attributed to indifferent proof-reading, but most 
of them, it is to be feared, rather to the author’s loose manner of writing 
and to his incomplete mastery of his facts. Especially at fault is the 
portion of the volume which treats of the United States. Here we read 
of the grant of lands ‘‘now called Louisiana’ to Sir Robert Heath in 1630. 
The first continental Congress is placed in 1773. We are told where the 
President sits when he meets the senate in the senate chamber for the 
consideration of executive business. We are assured that out of fear of 
a reduction of representation under the terms of the fourteenth amend- 
ment the States are not at all inclined to limit their franchise, and are 
left to infer that there are virtually no such limitations. The President’s 
power of appointment is discussed with not the slightest mention of the 
restrictions imposed by existing civil service regulations. The govern- 
ment given the District of Columbia by the act of 1871 is described, 
with no indication that the system thus instituted was within three 
years superseded. States are referred to as “slave-owning,’’ California 
is said to be situated south of the Missouri compromise line; the Compro- 
mise of 1850 is represented as introducing slavery in the District of 
Columbia; and the astonishing information is conveyed that many of 
the states adopted ordinances of secession prior to May, 1860. 

Obviously, a book marred by errors so easily avoidable is not to be 
trusted very far in fundamentals. Several of the chapters on Canada, 
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Australia, and South Africa are likely to be of some service to American 
students. They are, on the whole, less open to criticism than are those 
relating to the United States. But the conviction must be expressed 
that the task which Mr. Poley has undertaken remains to be performed 
by an abler hand. 


FreEpeERIC A. Oaa. 


Colbert’s West India Policy. By Stewart L. Mis, Assistant 
Professor of History in Yale College. (New Haven: The Yale 
University Press, 1912. Pp. xiv 385.) 


Colbert was an eminently patriotic minister with a purpose of build- 
ing up a prosperous empire; and as Professor Mims clearly shows, 
his West India policy was a cardinal feature of his programme. The 
following is a summary of the main theme of the book: At Colbert’s 
accession to power the French at home were listless in industry and com- 
merce, and on the sea their flag was rarely seen, for the Dutch had the 
carrying trade of the world. In America the French possessions com- 
prised on the one hand the straggling and squalid Canadian settlements, 
and on the other a group of small plantation colonies, from twenty to 
thirty years old, in the tropical islands of St. Christopher, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique and Tortuga, which owed to the Dutch traders what pros- 
perity they enjoyed. The government of the islands had long been mis- 
managed; and discontent was rife. Colbert set himself to transform 
the situation. In May, 1664, he launched the West India Company, 
granting to it all the French possessions and claims in the American 
hemisphere and on the west coast of Africa. Along with full proprietor- 
ship and jurisdiction, the company was given the monopoly of trade 
for forty years. On paper it was a magnificent enterprise. But in the 
dearth of private subscriptions, the crown itself contributed the bulk 
of the capital, and the company was virtually a government bureau. 
The directors were politicians, not merchants; and some of the officials 
in the colonies were inefficient and thievish. From the outset the com- 
pany’s trade was wretchedly managed; and the war between France 
and England which began in 1666 frustrated the plans for improvement. 
The crown soon cancelled the company’s commercial monopoly and 
admitted private French traders to the island markets, though of course 
not the Dutch. The West India Company was always on the verge 
of bankruptcy. It was dissolved in 1674, and the king paid its debts. 
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Nevertheless, though nominally a failure the company was in consider- 
able degree a success as regards Colbert’s purposes; for by its means 
the French islands were rehabitated, and the Dutch were replaced by 
private French traders in the markets, greatly to the prosperity of Bor- 
deaux, Nantes and La Rochelle. 

The first half of the book is in chronological form; the second is de- 
voted to the topical treatment of the exclusion of the foreign traders, 
the rise of the private traders, the islands exports of tobacco and sugar, 
and the imports of servants, slaves, foodstuffs and othersupplies. The 
book is the fruit of elaborate research in the French archives. It is 
admirably written and heavily documented. It is to be followed by 
other books by the same author continuing the history of the French 
West Indies to the time of the American Revolution. 


U. B. P. 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. By R. H. Taw- 


NEY. (Longmans, Green and Company, London and New 
York, 1912. Pp. xii, 464.) 


Mr. Tawney has given us a work which combines, in a rare degree, 
painstaking investigation and literary grace. With minute detail, ac- 
companied, however, by luminous discussion, he traces a course of 
development which is significant from no less than theree standpoints 
—the economic, the legal, and the political. As regards the first, much 
light is thrown upon the “reaction of growing markets on methods of 
subsistence farming, the development of competitive rents, the building 
up of the great estates, and the appearance, or, at any rate, the exten- 
sion of the tripartite division into landlord, capitalist farmer, and land- 
less aricultural laborer.’”’ Concerning the second, the peculiar interest 
lies in ‘‘the struggle between copyhold and leasehold and the ground 
gained by the latter.” Finally, the important political feature of the 
problem lies in the issue of the conflicting views as to the relative value 
of estate containing large numbers of tenants “able to do service,” and 
those yielding great pecuniary returns, irrespective of the size of the 
tenantry. In successive chapters the author described the various 
classes of landholders, and copyholders; traces the transition to capital- 
ist agriculture, and discusses the outcome of the agrarian revolution. 
Six maps in color add much to the value of the work. By copious cita- 
tions from contemporaneous authors and from original records, Mr. 
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Tawney enables us to test his results, and shows us what the lesser folk 
lost in the transformation of England from a land of small cultivators 
into a country of capitalists. 


A. L. C. 


Notes on the Science of Government and the Relations of the States 
to the United States. By RatetcH C. Minor. (University of 
Virginia: Anderson Brothers, 1913. Pp. 192.) 


The above work falls into two parts, in the first of which are con- 
sidered ‘‘(1) the origin and nature of government; (2) the limitations 
upon the powers of government; (3) the several forms of government.”’ 
In the second part the states’ rights theory of the Union is stated in its 
various forms, in juxtaposition to the nationalist theory. The writer’s 
bias is decidedly on the side of the former theory, which he rests upon 
the following propositions: sec. 162, “‘(1) that sovereignty rested with 
the States alone prior to the adoption of the Constitution; (2) that this 
sovereignty was vested, not in the state governments, nor yet in the 
people of each State in their sovereign capacity, as directly expressing 
the supreme will of the State; (3) that when the popular conventions in 
the several States ratified the Constitution of the United States the people 
were then acting in their highest sovereign capacity; . . . . (5) 
that in ratifying the Constitution the States did not delegate their ulti- 
mate sovereignty to the United States, but only certain powers,”’ etc. 
The reviewer believes that in 1787 the terms ‘‘ people of the States” and 
“people of the United States” were of indifferent significance, legally 
and politically, and that the antithesis between them was of later date. 
(See debates in the Ist Congress, on Amendments.) He also believes 
that the great bulk of evidence goes to show that when the term “‘sover- 
eign”’ was applied to the States in 1787, it was the state governments 
that were referred to. It is true that Madison in Federalist 39 charac- 
terizes the people of the State as sovereign, but he also says in the same 
place that the Constitution is to rest “‘on the ratification of the people of 
America given . . . . not as individuals composing one entire 
nation but as composing the distinct and independent States,’”’ etc. In 
other words, the national government was the result from the creative 
act of individuals, exercising their primitive right of consent, just as the 
state governments had already arisen from a previous similar act. (See 
Madison to Webster, March 15, 1833.) Furthermore in Federalist 39, 
one reads the following: ‘‘In controversies relating to the boundary be- 
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tween the two jurisdictions, the tribunal which is ultimately to decide, 
is to be established under the general government. . . . . Some 
such tribunal is clearly essential to prevent an appeal to the sword and a 
dissolution of the compact.”” No doubt “the people” retained the right 
of revolution, but it is not clear how State lines could enhance that right; 
and as Professor Minor himself apparently admits, it is not a peaceable 
right. 


E. Corwin. 
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UNITED STATES! 


Address of the President of the United States delivered at a joint session of 
the two Houses of Congress, Dec. 2, 1913. 11 p. 8°. Congress. House. (H. 
doc. 339.) 

Agricultural Codperation and Rural Credits in Europe. Information and evi- 
dence secured by the American and United States Commissions. 1913. 915 p. 
4°. Congress. Senate. (8S. doc. 214.) 

Banking and Currency. Hearings before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U.S. Senate, 63d Congress, Ist session, 1913. 3v. 8°. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. (S. doc. 232.) 

Banking and Currency. Report from Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 1913. 132 p. 8°. Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
(S. rept. 133.) 

Bills of Exchange. Message from the President transmitting . . re- 
port from the American delegation to the International Congress on ‘pills of 
exchange held at The Hague, 1912. 465 p. 8°. Dept. of State. (S. doc. 162.) 

Appendices contain documents and proceedings of the conference, documents 
of the conference of 1910, papers of the American and British delegations, other 
documents relating to bills and checks. 

Charges against Members of the House and Lobby Activities. 1913. 76p. 8°. 

teport from Select Committee of the House. (H. rept. 113.) 

Currency System. Explanation of the fundamental difference between the 
House bill and the European. By Geo. H. Shibley. 1913. 15 p. 8°. Senate. 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Democracy and Efficiency. An address, by Hon. William Kent. 1913. 13 p. 
8°. Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 202.) 

Higher Nationality. An address . .. . by Rt. Hon. Richard Burdon 
Haldane. 1913. 18 p. 8°. Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 233.) 

Income-tax law, Regulations and decisions. 1913. 72 p. 8°. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. (H. doc. 270.) 

Industrial Disputes in Colorado and Michigan. Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Rules, House of Representatives, 63d Congress. 1913. 59p. 8°. House. 
Committee on Rules. 


1 All numbered documents and reports refer to the 63d Congress unless other- 
wise specified. 
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Initiative and Referendum in Switzerland. A memorial by Carl 8S. Vrooman. 
1913. 14 p. 8°. Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 253.) 

Laws on Trusts and Monopolies, domestic and foreign, with authorities. 1913. 
vi, 488 p. 8°. House. Committee on the Judiciary. 

Lobby Activities of the National Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States and others, Charges against the members of the Houseand. Hearings before 
the Select Committee of the House of Representatives, 63d Congress. 3v. 1913. 
8°. House. Select Committee appointed under H. Res. 198. 

Martial Law in West Virginia. An address . .. . by Wm. Gordon 
Mathews. 1913. 21 p. 8°. Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 230.) 

The National Bank Act, as amended and other laws relating to national banks. 
1913. 173 p. 8°. Comptroller of the Currency. (S. doc. 197.) 

Political Assessments and Partisan Activity of federal officeholders and em- 
ployees, Information concerning. 1913. 22 p. 8°. Civil Service Commission. 

Railroads in Alaska, Construction of. Report from the House Committee 
on the Territories [to accompany H. R. 1739]. 1913. 19p. 8°. House Commit- 
tee on the Territories. (H. rept. 92.) 

Restriction of Immigration. Hearings before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, H. of R., 63d Congress. Pts. 1-3. 1913. House. Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Rural Credits. Articles by Frederic J. Haskin. 1913. 34 p. 8°. Congress. 
Senate. (S. doc. 260.) 

Senate Election Cases from 1789 to 1913, Compilation of. 1913. 1233 p. 8°. 
Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 1036, 62d Cong.) 

Senator from Alabama, Validity of the appointment of a. Statement of Gov. 
Emmet O’Neal, et al. 1913. 32 p. 8°. Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 241.) 

The United States Commerce Court. An article relating to the mission of the 
U. S. Commerce Court, the benefit derived by the people therefrom, opposing its 
abolition, and favoring an extension of its jurisdiction, by Hon. R. F. Broussard. 
1913. 14 p. 8°. Congress. Senate. (S. doc. 203.) 

Veto Power of the President. Hearing before the Committee on the Judiciary, 


H. of R., 63d Congress, on H. J. Res. 15. Sept. 9, 1913. 25 p. 8°. House. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Official and Statistical Register, 1913. Compiled by Thos. M. Owen. 
1913. 344 p. 8°. Department of Archives and History. 


CALIFORNIA 


Business Cycles, by W. C. Mitchell. xviii, 610 p. fol. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications: Memoirs, v. 3.) 

Roster of State, County, City and Township Officials of the State of California. 
1913. 208 p. 8°. Secretary of State. 

Jurisdictional Disputes resulting from structural differences in American 


trade unions, by Solomon Blum. 1913. 409-447 p. 4°. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications: Economics, v. 3, no. 3.) 
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A Financial History of California; public revenues, debts, and expenditures, 
by W. C. Fankhauser. 1913. 101-408 p. 4°. (University of California Publi- 
cations: Economics, v. 3, no. 2.) 


Launching of the Industrial Workers of the World, by T. F. Brissenden. 1913. 
82 p. 4°. (University of California Publications: Economics, v. 4, no. 1.) 


IDAHO 


Early History of Idaho, by W. J. McConnell, who was present and cognizant 
of the events narrated. 1913. 420 p. 8°. 


ILLINOIS 
Primary Election Laws in force July 1, 1913. 83 p. 24°. Secretary of State. 


KANSAS 


Official Statement of the Vote cast at the primary and general election, 1912. 
1913. 101 p. 8°. Secretary of State. 

Official Directory, State of Kansas. 1913. 21 p. 8°. Secretary of State. 

Summary of Kansas Primary Election Laws including nonpartisan judiciary 
act. 1913. 39 p. 8°. Secretary of State. 

MAINE 

Maine Register, State Yearbook and Manual. No. 44. 1913. Compiled and 

published by G. M. Donham. 1913. 164 p. 16°. 


MARYLAND 


Archives of Maryland, v. 33. Proceedings and’acts of the General Assembly of 
Maryland. May 1717-April 1720. xiv, 657 p. 4°. 1913. 


MICHIGAN 


Official Directory and Legislative Manual, 1913-1914. 931 p. 8°. Department 
of State. 


MINNESOTA 
General Statutes (Revised Code) of Minnesota, 1913. xv, 2473p. 4°. 


NEBRASKA 


Final Report of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, 1913. 21 p. 8°. 


Present Political Questions: and analytical reference syllabus, by George 
Elliott Howard. 1913. 184 p. 8°. University of Nebraska. 


NEVADA 


Constitutions of the United States of America and the State of Nevada. 1913. 
79 p. 8°. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
[Journal of the] Convention to revise the Constitution, June, 1912. 703 p. 8°. 


NEW YORK 


Conference of Taxation. First conference Jan. 12-13, 1911; second conference 
Jan. 9-11, 1912. Addresses and proceedings. 541 p. 8°. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
First Report of the Tax Commission. 1912. 223 p. 8°. 


OREGON 


Blue Book and Official Directory, 1913-1914. 144 p. 8°. Secretary of State. 

Statutes and Constitution relating to Elections. 1913. 227 p. 8°. Secretary 
of State. 

PORTO RICO 

Compilation of the Revised Statutes and Codes of Porto Rico .. . to- 
gether with the organic law of the Island of Porto Rico; being the treaty of Peace 
with Spain, and acts of Congress having special reference to Porto Rico. Com- 
piled in the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department. 1913. vii, 1682p. 4°. 


UTAH 
Report of the Secretary of State, 1911-1912. 177 p. 8°. 
WASHINGTON 


Subject Index to the History of the Pacific Northwest and of Alaska as found 
in the United States government documents, congressional series, in the Ameri- 
can State Papers, and in other documents, 1789-1881. 1913. 341 p. 8°. State 
Library. F 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Report of the Mining Investigation Commission, 1912. 24 p. 8°. 


ARGENTINA 


Digesto de relaciones exteriores, 1810-1913. Buenos Aires, 1913. 385 p. 4°. 
Departmento de relaciones exteriores y culto. 


CANADA 


Canada-West Indies Conference, Ottawa, 1913. 111 p. 8°. Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce. (Sess. paper no. 55, 1913.) 


CHILE 


Legislacion, diplomdtica i consular de Chile. Valparaiso, 1912. xiii, 522 p. 
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FRANCE 


Enquéte sur la réduction de la durée du travail le samedi (semaine anglaise). 
1913. xvi, 258 p. 4°. Office du travail. 

La réduction de la durée du travail le samedi (semaine anglaise.) Procés- 
verbaux et documents. 1913. xxxvii, 14 p. 4°. Conseil supérieur du travail. 

Statistique générale de la France. Historique et travaux de la fin du XVIIle 
siécle au début du X Xe avec 103 tableaux graphiques relatifs aux travaux les 
plus récents. Paris, 1913. 164 p. 8°. 


Ministére du travail et de la prévoyance 
sociale. 


GREAT BRITAIN! 

Affairs in Somaliland, Correspondence relating to. 1913. 
Foreign office. (cd. 7066.) 63d. 

British and Foreign State Papers, 1908-1909. v. 102. 1913. xlix, 1104p. 8°. 
Foreign office. 

East India (Progress and Condition). Statement exhibiting the moral and 
material progress and condition of India during the year 1911-12 and the nine 
preceding years. 1913. 427 p. fol. India office. (H. of C. paper 220, 1913). 
4s. 6d. 

Indian Finance and Currency, Royal Commission on. Interim report, minutes 
of evidence, and appendices. 1913. 5 v. (ed. 7068-7072. 

Graduated Income Taxes in Foreign States, Reports from H. M. representatives 
abroad respecting. Misc. no. 9 (1913). 1913. 196 p. fol. Foreignoffice. (ced. 
7100.) 1s. 7d. 

Immigrants Regulation Act and other matters affecting Asiatics in South Africa, 
Correspondence relating to the. 1913. 78 p. fol. Colonial office. (ed. 7111.) 
Sid. 

Poor Law Orders, First report of the departmental committee appointed by 
the president of the Local Govt. Board with respect to. 1913. fol. 
Government Board. (cd. 6968.) 9d. 

Post Office Servants (Wages and Conditions of Employment), Proceedings 
and minutes of evidence from Select Committee. 1913. 4 v. 
268, 1913.) 

Railway Conciliation Scheme. Statements of settlements regarding ques- 
tions as to rules of wages, hours of labour and conditions of service of railway 
employees, etc. 1913. 288 p. fol. Board of Trade. (cd. 7037.) 2s. 3d. 

Trade with Central America, Colombia and Venezuela, Reports to the Board 
of Trade on the conditions and prospects of. 1913. 182 p. fol. Board of 
Trade. (cd. 6969.) 2s. 3d. 

Union of South Africa. Report of the Witwatersrand disturbances commis- 
sion. 1913. 65 p. fol. (ed. 7112.) 93d. 


ix, 57 p. 


Local 


(H. of C. paper 


HONDURAS 


Tratados vigentes de Honduras con las demas reptblicas de Centro-Am(¢rica. 
v. l. Tegucigalpa, 1913. 514 p. 4°. 


1 British parliamentary papers may be purchased from Wyman & Sons, Ltd., 


Fetter Lane, E. C., London. Cd. refers to papers presented to Parliament by 
command. 
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Vol. I contains Central-American peace conference, Washington, 1907; com- 
mercial agreements with Nicaragua and Guatemala, 1908-10; documents relating 
to the boundary question with Guatemala, Salvador and Nicaragua; Central- 
American conferences, 1909-1912. 


MEXICO 


La diplomacia Mexicana. 3 v. Mexico, 1910-13. 3 v. 8°. Secretaria de 
relaciones exteriores. 
Informe leido por el C. presidente dela Republica . . . . el16desept. de 
1913. 169-231 p. 8°. 
ONTARIO 


Bureau of Archives, Ninth annual report of the, 1912. 1913. 575 p. 8°. 
Bureau of archives. 

Contains the Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada for the 
years 1812-1818. 

Final report on Laws relating to the Liability of Employers. 2v. 1913. Work- 


men’s compensation commission. 


RUSSIA 


Conférence internationale maritime, St. Pétersbourg, mars. 1912. Actes. 
St. Pétersbourg, 1913. 180 p. Ministére de la marine impériale. 


SALVADOR 


Memoria de relaciones exteriores, justicia y beneficencia del afio 1912. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Union des associations internationales. Compte rendu de la réunion de la 
commission internationale des 15-16 avril 1913. Bruxelles, 1912. 23 p. 8°. 

Union interparlementaire. XVIIIe Conférence, La Haye, 3-5 Sept. 1913. 
Résolutions adoptées et nominations faites par la Conférence. Bruxelles, 1913. 
8". 

Union interparlementaire. Documents interparlementaire. no. 8-9. Juin 
1913. La déclaration navale de Londres du 26 février 1909, et la convention sur 
la Cour des prises. Discussions au parlement Britannique, Bruxelles, 1913. 
228 p. 8°. 

Union interparlementaire. Procés-verbeaux de la commission de la juri- 
diction internationale et de la médiation entre états, avec annexes. 1913. 92 
6S". 
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